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SOCIOLOGI CAL 


AND ANALYSIS OF C CONFLICTING ‘SOCIAL "NORMS 
A. 
PAPER illustrates an empirical general theoretical viewpoint be- 


cedure studying role’ obligations, hind this paper involves several -Proposi- 


"taneous role obligations which conflict. ae a 1. In any social group there exist norms 
writer became especially interested and_a strain for conformity to t y to these norms. 


the problem when considering the strains to ‘3 2. Ordinarily, if the norms are clear and — 


which the non-commissioned officer in the unambiguous the individual | has 1 no choice — 
= was subjected. On the one hand, , the bu ut to conform or take the co consequences in . 
non-com had the role of agent ¢ of the com- resentment. 


mand and in case the orders from _above a person has simultaneous roles in. 


conflicted with what his men thous were two or more groups such that "simultaneous 
--right_an and | necessary by the norms of each of the 


tible, he can take one of 


quently, the system of informal controls = "the: conse- 
such as to reward him for siding with the quences of n non-conformity to to other : 
men in a conflict situation and punish him a 
he did not. There was some evidence that (2) He can seek a compromise positic 
u inless his men had confidence that he could which he attempts to conform 
see their point of view, he was an ineffective  _—part,; though not wholly, to one or | 
_ leader; on the other | hand , open and | flagrant more s sets of role expectations, in the oe 
disobedience by him of an order from above that the sanctions applied will 


could could not be e tolerated by the command. minimal. 


met tet September 40, need hardly be pointed out that 
This study was made at the Harvard Labora- flicts of role obligations are a common < 
2 tory of Social Relations, in connection with research "perience ‘of all people, especially in our ay 
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as the second- -generation to make some preliminary at- 
foreign born, for exai has been much tempts to define them such that statistica 

ie studied. But role conflicts are not limited operations could be performed with them, a 
“3 nS to such situations. Every adolescent _is cer empirical study was made of conflicting role 
tain to experience situations in which expectations ina sample of 196 Harvard an 
family and his peer group are in conflict, Radcliffe students, mostly undergraduates. - 


cal 
n 


to strains to conformity 6 forms incom- body, and the data here reported can not 


either the conflicts do not arise simultane- rn students were all taking the same course, 
ously or there is a broad enough range of i Social Relations 116. The data were col- 
tolerated behavior to provide some flexi- lected on the first day of the course, with- 
_ In any authoritarian situation, it is — theoretical problems involved. 82 
axiomatic that adherence to the rules pre- Each student filled out a brief questio 
scribed by the authority depends to no « naire, e, anonymously. He was told first: — 
small extent on the compatibility of the Imagine that you are proctoring oo ae 
rules with dominant values of those who tion in a middle-group course. About half way 
: a obey them. It is likely, in most social through the exam you see a fellow student — 
7 _ Situations, that the compatibility is not ab- ee openly cheating. The student is copying his — 
solute but a matter of degree. There may answers from previously prepared notes. When 


a : be variability among members of the group he sees that you have seen the notes as you 
_ walked down the aisle and stopped near his 


seat, he whispers quietly to you, “O. K., 


i | variability ht. Th il th 
is a factor which ‘should weaken the sanc- to A. ‘baal 
You do not know the student. What would 
tions against any particular act | and facili- 
tate compromise solutions, 


_-<Tf you knew that, except for your action, 
respect to any _there could be little chance that either 
authorities or your -_stude nt friends 


narrow range of as permissi- 
ble, but for different individuals Least Next least 


ranges, though small, may constitute After had finished these ques- 
different segments of a continuum. 


resen with a new com - 
missible, even n though there is con- . Now, ‘assume “that except for your action, 
siderable consensus as to the there could be very little chance that your stu- 
al f thi we: naa Chal dent friends would hear about your part in the 
es It is the Viewpoint | of this paper that the — there is a good chance, whatever you do, of the a 
range of approved or permissible behavior guthorities finding out about it. Which ‘of the 
= | perceived by a given individual ‘is an following actions would you as proctor be most 
for the analysis of likely to take? Next most likely? Least likely? 
4 
 -* The questionnaire also contained a parallel set 


such that conformity to the norms of the _ Since the concern was wholly methodologi- § 
one is incompatible with conformity to the cal, no effort was made to obtain a random 7 


norms of the other. Most adults are subject or representative sample of the student 


patible “from one group to another; necessarily be regarded as typical of how a 


; 
enough to make life tolerable, properly drawn sample would respond. The 
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io ANALYSIS OF CONFLICTING SOCIAL aa 


My. len | Next 
Likely Least Likely 
Action 


heck 
(Check One) | 


Most | My Next 
_ Likely Most Likely 
| (Check One) | (Check One) 


: iB. Take away his notes, let him finish the e exam, 
but report him for cheating. . eer 
—— 
C. Tf he can be led to withdraw from the exam on 
Ba some excuse, do not report him 


: exam, and not report him for cheating. . 
Act as if nothing had happened and » and not vet report 
him for cheating 


A Take away his notes and exam =e dismiss 


—— Would not necessarily expect one 
check lis list as before. 7 pp to do this, but would not 
Next the respo respondent. was asked to fill out oft 
the following check list: - Would not tolerate it 


This was followed by exactly the 


A. Suppose now that a a proctor’s action would © 
be: Take away his notes and exam book, = 
ag dismiss him, and report him for cheating. Ac 
How would the university authorities feel 


B. Suppose that a proctor’s action would oe ? 
Take away his notes, let him the 
but report him for cheating. — 


— Would expect one to cheating ; otherwise report him. 


this 


D. Suppose now that a proctor’s action would | 


be: Take away his notes, but let him finish 


not necessarily expect one 
to do this, but would not disap-— the exam, and not report him for cheatin 
E. Suppose now that a proctor’s action would 
8 be: Act as if nothing had sane and no not 

How would your friends in | the ‘student B, C, D, and E, same 
Brae feel if they knew you did this? ah lists were used as for A, but are here 


Next the respondent was confronted with 
the methodological 


= wit it was hoped, for 


oy suppose the facts in : case in which 


assume that there is a chance that ‘whatever is 

_ you do your student friends would hear of it. Which - you es proctor see a fellow student are exactly ep 

> of the following actions would you ort ti be : the same as in the first case, except for ol 

likel tak likely ? Least likely? 

difference. The student you as proctor see 
we ing i is your own roommate and close friend. 

You know that your roommate is ital 


stical 
man — 
lates, 

The 
way 4 
dent 
hen 
you q — 
Tm — 
= 
ie = 
om 
tu- 
the 
the — be very little chance that the authorities Fiore of a dilemma. He was told: _| — 
the 4 
iy? 

j 


ing, though not a brilliant, student and desper- Attention should be called a the like a 
ately needs a good grade in this course. hoo od that the responses as to the approval — 
__ If you knew that, except for your action, — or disapproval of the authorities or of one’s a 
_ there could be very little chance that either the x friends in the student body to a given i 
authorities or your student friends would know have an intrinsic merit which fo for our <i. 
about your part in the incident, which of 
_ poses could be superior to the merit of the 
following actions would you as proctor be most 
estimates of one’s own probable action in 


_ Jikely to take? Next most likely? Least likely? — 
— a hypothetical case. In_ ocial si | 


we have some kind of awareness of the group 
_ The check list was ay same as in the expectations as to an act affecting the group. a 
ordinary case Presented first. was can verbalize those, and these ‘responses 
followed by: rife, tabulated are primary data es to the J 
Now assume that except for your "action, agreement among group members concern- 
<i there could be very little chance that your stu ing such expectations. On_the e other hand, a 
a dent friends would hear about your part in the guess as to what one would do one’s self in 
incident. But assume that, for some reason, i a particular ypothetical conflict situation 
~~ there is a good chance, whatever you do, of e has a more a quality which, though ff 
authorities finding out about it. Which of possibly quite highly correlate correlated with with ‘actual 


aia the following actions would you as proctor be 4 
y? wont seen, on The reported cole 
it will be seen, is on the report 
pectations, The hypothetical personal action 
é “Finally, the identical series of questions js introduced mainly to suggest how con-— i 
at expectations on the part of authorities 2 cepts like role expectations, when adequately — 
- students was repeated for this on measured, can be applied in the study of an 
mate-friend situation. individual’s behavior in that role. Ideally, in 
= five actions described were designed — place of the individual’s hypothetical be- — 
to constitute, from A to E, an ordered se- havior we would like to substitute actual 
quence along a "dimension of degree of behavior, either in a natural or 
punitiveness. they were so perceived situation, or reported past beliavior. Studies 
generally by the respondents can be shown may be devised in the future with such i 
easily. To illustrate: @ person said that "provements, but in any | any case the basic 
the authorities, for example, would expect or variables would be ‘the reported role 
is approve more than one act, it is necessary expectations as | perceived by different group 
for unidimensionality that the two or more members. 
acts be contiguous (for example, A and B, — _ Chart I is a picture of social eee as 
or B and C, or A, B, and C, but not A and pe oe and reported by the respondents _ 
C only). Actually, as we shall see, most stu- : in this study. At the left, we see —_ 
_ dents reported at least two acts which would — Tine) that almost all of the respondents | 
___ be either expected or approved by the au- thought the authorities would approve acts _ 
_ thorities; likewise most reported at least two | A and B, about a fifth thought the authori- _ 


acts which would be either expected or ap- a 
To simplify the s su nts 


a 
proved by their friends in the student body. Cae sbsequent presentation the in- 
consistencies are here treated as checking errors, al- cA 


In all , there were 4 chances for each re- i though in some cases the respondent may creed 


_ spondent to designate such ranges. Of the : have perceived an act as not fitting into an ordered 
a 744 responses designating ranges of two or ' sequence (for example, when he said A and C would 

3 really have view in a erent way from ot 

41; in other words, 95 respondents). Fortunately, the inconsistencies 

e responses were consistent few that it is possible to edit them without 
¥ with the perception of the sequence of — preciable effect one way or another, except to 
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The left diagram in Chart I portrayed the 


ties would approve act C, and almost no- 
2 _ estimate of the situation where | the offender 


body thought the authorities would approve estima the 
acts D and E.‘ Also at the left we “see was an ordinary student. By contrast, ‘the a 


| dotted line) that the majority of the a -hand diagram shows far less overlap in _ 
spondents felt that their friends in the stu- expectations to authorities and 


a body would approve » the most punitive | 


STUDENTS 


,. WOULD 

"al 


| ™ 
| WOULD APPROVE |WOULD APPROVE 

SPECIFIC ACTION 

“HART I. Percentage Saying that a Specific Action as Proctor Would be sero by At navies 
and by Fellow Students, Respectively 

acts, namely, A and B. But, in addition we _ 
see that three-fourths of the respondents ngs that the ne punishing a an 

ordinary offender was behaving consistently — 


F 
thought act C would be approved and a 
3 bare majority said the same for act D. Only with the long-range interest of the students — 


= few felt E would meet student approval. are now overshadowed by ‘the obligations — 
In other words, if a proctor took action & involved in codes of personal friendship: — 


Bt. with the authorities’ ’ expectations — “You can’t rat on a friend; you can’t let a 


ihe would not be in conflict with student friend down.” = 


es the authorities might let the proctor 
get-away with C in view of the proctor’s 
dilemma, But only a third of the 
ents thought _the students would ap- 


of the following categories: 
acts are C and 


expect one to do something like this 
Would not necessarily expect one to do this, ents 


7 > 
a 
ne’s 
act | 
pur- 
tion, 
up 
DUP. 

be- 

tal 
ies 
rt- — 

a 
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a 
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About half believed that the least ‘punitive most in the 


of all, E, would be approved by most of given situation. In the case of the ordinary 

student, as Table 2 shows, the ma ority_of | 
In Table each act (separately for the respondents Say they would 

case of the ordinary student and the friend, “emplo by acts A or B 
thd —_ is broken down according to 5 7 ere is not a large ifference b ees the 

it the percentage who think it would be ap- hypothetical behavior in private or in public 4 
proved by (a) the authorities only, , (b) (public only in the restricted sense that the 

the authorities and students, stu- authorities would hear about it in any case, 
dents only, and (d) by the authori- though students need not). The main differ- 


nor students, ence is a small increase, from a private 21 
3 


I. Grven ROLE EXPECTATIONS ON THE Part OF AUTHORITIES 
StupeNTs with Respect To SpeciricAcT - 


} 


< 


4 Think given action would be approved by: 
Both authorities and students. . 


Both authorities and students , 

| 


dents. 


‘ad 
relation ship be- cent a public 30° per cent, 


proctor. It w will ‘be in both the shows a very 
_ of the ordinary student and the room- : As can be seen in Table 2, nearly two thins 4 
_mate-friend, the respondent was asked what the respondents elect acts D or Eas their 
on - personally would do under two hypo- first preferences in private action, and only | 
| _ thetical conditions: (1) if neither the au- : _ 16 per cent say they would employ as first a 
thorities nor | his student friends would hear choice punitive acts: or B. But if the 
his part in n the incident; and (2) if authorities were re_sure to f find _out_about 
$ there could be very little chance that the 5 the picture changes. Less t! than a third would — 
- authorities would hear about his part in the _ elect D or E as fir first choice and 40 per cent 
. ears uld prefer A or B. Yet this is still only 
wo prefer . Yet this is s y 
In Table 2 we have a percentage distribu- about half as large as the Proportion who i 
tion of the acts” which each student said wo would At or B in circum- 


a4 
248 
= 
— 
4 
7 ‘T 
— 
4 lever, 


TABLE 2. DisTRiBuTION OF HYPOTHETICAL ACTIONS WHICH THE RESPONDENTS SAY 


ads 
47 


Or r 
+ “If you knew that, except for your action there could Ce very little chance that your student friends would Bee: a 


‘hear about your part in the incident, but that there is a good chance, whatever you do, of the authorities es finding 
= 
3- ResponpENts Wuose Own Most Lixety Hyporneticat As Proctor Is as INDICATED, 
Broken Down By Expectations ATTRIBUTED TO AUTHORITIES AND/OR STUDENTS 


3 Would Be Approved by 
tre be Authorities Both Authorities Students 
Case of Student 


33 


62 


ut 4 


4 
of q | 

| 

| 
a 
| 

| 
| 
— q 
— 

is 
ir 


stances in the case of the ordinary student. authorities and students would But 


__ Table 2, while of a good deal of interest that tended to be true of several of the — 
in itself, is subject | to the caveats entered | _Fespondents who would take less punitive 
earlier in this paper against taking reports -action—they had a different perception of 

gn. such hypothetical behavior too literally. expectations and thus thought they were 
a the main purpose for introducing the avoiding conflict. In the case of the ordinary 


see 


material in Table 2 is to enable us to se Student, only 43 re 
ae how such hypothetical behavior is related “+ indicated 


TaBLe 4. FREQUENCY WITH WHICH RANGES 01 or Acts ARE AS By 


AUTHORITIES AND STUDENTS, RESPECTIVELY 


= _ Acts Approved by 


Students 


bay 


‘the of and ceived to be acceptable to students 
students’ expectations, respectively, of and only 27 a public action. Contrast this 
a proper behavior from a proctor. The dé data in in with their hypothetical | behavior when 


Table 2 are, ‘therefore, next broken down ‘was a roommate-friend. Of the 196 
Ag according to the categories used in Table respondents, 118 preferred a private action 
1. 1. Here we see in Table 3, as we doubtless — "tolerated by the students: only. This num- — 
_ would expect to see, that most students who ber 1 was reduced to 74, who would still stick — ‘ 

_ chose acts A or B as their first preference if by their friend even if they knew the au- 


themselves were proctors, also tended _thorities would find out about their action, 


— 
&g 
» 
| 
— | 
— 
= | 4 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CONFLICT ING SOCIAL NORMS 


- Chart I, it will be recalled, indicated quite remainder checked A, B, ie in both | cases. me 
a ‘marked range of “tolerance in imputed — Far different is the picture from Table 4 

- student expectations, especially i in the room- in the case of imputed student expectations. : 

mate-friend situation. But it is not possible — _ The majority settled for a range of either — 
to tell: directly fro from Chart I the extent to a two or three acts in b both of the s situations, ae 
which this is due to (a) different respond- but within a given range there were all possi- iz 


‘Student | A D €E Total Average Total Average 
3 


| 


= 4 


= Total 


Wide ‘Tange of indicated a range of student approval cover- 
3 but of ‘these, 20 the 


here” quite the degree « of consensus 
_ among respondents as to what the authori- 
ties would approve. Among the (196 possibilities by all individuals. 
-spondents, 1 34) or two-thirds, checked A If we take, , for illustration, 120 r 


| 

ve. But 

of the | 
unitive 
ion of 

dinary 

TABLE 5. AN ILLUSTRATION OF tn CASE OF ROOMMATE-FRIEND 

= ang Specrric RANGES OF STUDENT 

—S 

its 

— 

| 

A, B, C, D, E ranked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, tespectively. 

— 

— 

ly. 

tion 
r the case of approved by the authoritic and order the 
ion, ate-friend. The majority of the 
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the 


ways in which these different specific that in the range of 
ranges are related to one’s personal hypo- acts vary with the range of role expecta- - 
thetical behavior as proctor. Here we tions which have the same midpoint. 
for each pattern of role expectation the doubtless would be expected that if a re- 
as _ hypothetical private and public behavior re- spondent perceived the range of approved _ 
oa spectively. For convenience, these > hypo- _ behavior to be B, C, D, he would be more a 
thetical acts A, B, C,D,E have been ranked likely to choose either B or D for his own 
‘_ and 5 respectively, and average than if he perceived the range to be only 
3 we see how the average ranks of the P's we he A ssh B | 
dents’ hypothetical behavior increase. It is 
interesting to note that, at least in the — 
Table 5 are 
the canes than on the termini. For example, leon neat than this and the number of cases a 
if the expectation is BC the average rank is distressingly few, but if we form other 


a of the hypothetical behavior is just about tables like Table 5 ‘for other values of the — 
Bi: the same as when the expectation is A, B, range of expected approval by the authori- 
al 


at Es its counterpart with the same midpoint but — _ ABC; students BC vs. ABCD) we obtain -. q 


In some cases: the pattern with the ties and take all possible | matched compari- 


eee shorter range; in other cases the reverse is rather convincing overall result, in the room- — 


true. The number of cases available in the  mate- -friend situation: 


present data is, however, small same tendency is also seen, 
this kind of | comparison. somewhat less strikingly, ir in the case of the 
While the average rank of hypothetical ordinary 
ae acts did not tend to differ consistently when While interpretation of such a finding a 


But Different Ranges 


Minimum 


Own behavior within minimum range. . x 


— Own behavior more severe than any act within the minimum range 
of student expectation 
Own behavior within minimum range. . 


— 
lore ranges with 
ranges 
> 
tl 
ti 
a 
tl 
‘a 
re 
4 
e 
h 
a 
: a 
ge 
re 
si 
i 4 
* 
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should be indulged i in only with caution, n, the would | be one conforming tos ‘student ex- 
results are sufficient to to suggest the im-  pectation, , though 16 of these 51 shifted their 
of tak to_ account —not_only act to a non-student position in the public 
the midpoints ¢ of a given range of role expec- situation. 
tations, the magnitude of the range Type III—Those who perceived a a differ- 
well. ence in the range of authorities’ _and_stu- 
We wn completed the. of dents” expectations but w o found at least 
- the present data except for one further ob- | — act which would be tolerated by both. 
servation which has implications for further — me 19 cases) Privately, only 36 of these indi- * 
such a study as this, it would be inter- oth. “Publicly, however, 73 out of the 


esuing first to differentiate individuals into _ were vere able to find in an act perceive iy 
‘oes according to the way they perceive mutually acceptable the basis for their-own 

conflicting role expectations and then to ask hypothetical solution. hes 


: how these different types of persons vary did these three types differ so mark- 


according to other social and psychological t e_ situation? 
_ characteristics. Information of the latter Why, within these types did different sub- aed 
type was not collected in the present study. within erent solutions? These_are are 
However, the foregoing analysis has sug- thé Kinds o “Kinds of questions which su ‘subsequent _re- _Te- 
gested how typologies could be set up 


search can explore. But first we must have a 
_ related to such outside variables. To take a ee defining and classifying the » role a 
7 simple illustration from the roommate-friend expectations relevant to our problem and (ee 
situation: purpose of the present study is to illustrate 
_cor could classify most of our res espond- a technique for accomplishing this first : step. 
ents into three main types according ‘as they _ From the theoretical standpoint, the most _ 
perceives dtheroleconflict. important implication of ‘this paper may 
_ Type I—Those who thought the range of stem from its stress on variability. In essay a om 
approved acts identical from the poin poi nt of writing in this field it is common and 
_ view of authorities and students. (21 cases) _ venient to think of a social norm as a point, 
For ‘such respondents the problem of con- Teast as a very narrow band on ether 
_ formity in their own hypothetical i ae ‘of a point. This probably is quite un- 
could not have been realistié"as to’ most of our social behavior. 
Type ‘TI—Those who thought the range of it may be pr precisely the rang ranges of per- 
approved by “the aut! “authorities did not missible behavior which most need examina- 
4 overlap in any way with the 1 range of acts od tion, if we are to make progress in this realm G 


approved by t the students. (56 cases) For ‘which is so central in social science. For it 

them aimal 


— “conformity to was may be the very existence of some f <xibility 
worthy, pat rent hetically, or social slippage—but not too 4 
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"FIELD 


IN A RURAL COMMUNITY* 


RECENT years and anthro- rural community in which most of the prob- 


pologists have become increasingly lems encountered i in social psychological 
Se bi _ interested in those aspects of social be- field studies were met and feels that a brief @ 
havior which have been commonly accepted discussion of the techniques used in dealing 
§ “in our culture as the personal and private with these problems will reveal some of the 4 
goncern of the individual. Traditionally in possibilities of existing field techniques and 
our society, the individual’ s family life, may stimulate their further development. — - 
sentiments and values, dreams, , aspirations The. central problems in a a study of this 3 

and motivations have been held to be in- type are those of obtaining acceptance in the : ~@ 
violable. Social scientists have respected this community and of establishing and main- : im) 

tradition and have either avoided these areas a high level of rapport between the 

or have assessed them indirectly and inade- interviewer and the person interviewed. 
quately by means of introspection, observa- the present study these problems were espe-- lo 


tions of intimates, s, autobiographical cially difficult for several reasons, The inti- oe 
terials and questionnaires. Some students of y 


: mate aspects of child training and family — 
social behavior, however, have not been con- _Telationships not commonly de 
tent with the limited and otherwise unsatis- 4 with strangers in our rural society; conse- te 
factory data available from these sources quently, not only may the mothers, who 
and consequently have been attempting to were the principal source of information, be a7 ni 
perfect field techniques which will enable reticent about discussing such facts but also” 
them to obtain adequate personal data on the community may disapprove such in- | si 
representative samples of individuals drawn quiry. Another complicating factor ‘is that 
from neighborhoods, communities and the mother is asked to recall these experi- Te 
larger social groups. = ences and to verbalize them. Because this is _ in 
Unfortunately there has been little not a common demand of her every-day life 
cussion in the professional journals of she find it a difficult task. The matter 
en 
ze CO di 
sti 
ditional field techniques mainly in the feel self-conscious about her own 
which they are planned and applied. The obvious differences in the 
_ The writer is engaged in a study of child cational and status levels of the mother and tl 
training z and personality development in interviewer also complicate the rapport 
problem. Another difficulty is that the co- pn 
Based on of operation of the father as well as the mother g 
the Midwest Sociologica iety, must be obtained because his h 

*A notable exception is the work of Robert K. 


"Merton; see his “Selected Problems of Field Work ake her unwilling to talk freely, although — 
im the Planned Community,” American Sociological — she might be otherwise willing to cooperate. af 
«Review, XII (June, 1947), 304-312; Mass Persua- X Finally, the rapport and community ac- 
sion: The Social Psychology of a War Bond Drive, ceptance problems are further ¢ complicated 
_ viewing experience spreads rapidly i ina rural 


American Journal ‘Sociology, LI (May 
; nity an and may resale in refusals o 
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reduced cooperation throughout the com- sponsors, The outside sponsor w was an Uni- “Ae 
Considerable attention was given to over- was which of its various colleges, divisions or 
coming these problems i in the present study. departments ‘was most favorably ‘known 
_ Although the techniques employed fit into a locally. Reconnaissance in the community 
"pattern in which there is considerable over- soon indicated that the College of Agricul- 
| lapping, they will be discussed in Telation to to » was well thought of in the community 
J ‘the two central problems of community ac- bet that rural people did not distinguish ah? 
| and the establishment mainte- between its branches such as the Experiment 
nance of rapport. Station, Extension Service or its” depart. 
Sst We Consequently the decision was made 
to emphasize the of the College 


The success or failure of field studies often The choice of ‘was far 


depends upon the community’ acceptance more difficult. . There was existing or- 
_ of the study, its personnel and its purposes. ganization n the community which 
Community acceptance is dependent wa cerned itself primarily with child welfare 
considerable degree upon the prestige of child training. Homemakers Clubs and the a 


local and outside sponsors. All too often re- Parent Teachers Association were inactive in 
‘searchers have assumed tacitly that because ‘more rural parts of the country.? Conse- 
4 they are ‘sponsored by. an | agricultural col- quently the choice narrowed down to two Ae 
lege, a university, a government agency, or a ‘Officials whose offices carried considerable 

research foundation, they will be accepted prestige in the county; these were the 4 
open. arms by local people. ‘Unfortu-— County Agent and the County Superinten- 
nately this i is not always true. The govern- dent of Schools. Both had been residents of — i 
_ ment agency, , agricultural college or univer- the community for many years, had held 
sity may in fact be looked upon with their offices for long periods of time, were s 
considerable disdain or the prestige of a highly respected persons, and we a 
"research foundation may not be known to the iarm families. However, recon- 2 
‘the: community. “ naissance indicated that the prestige of the 
4g Also, researchers have been aware of e. County Agent with the women of the com- _ 
Bn: of local sponsorship in js Be: munity was not as great as that of the 

entrée into the rural community and conse- — County Superintendent _ who had always 
quently have sought the sponsorship or ’ taken an active part in community affairs, a ; 
direct assistance of local persons having high especially in educational, child welfare re and . 

: ‘Status , authority and prestige in the com- community improvement programs. "More. 
munity, Too frequently, however, it has been ts over, the County Superintendent was in 

assumed that the persons who occupy cere A tensely interested in the study and was quite — 

tain official positions in the community are nf willing to sponsor it locally, to help in mak- | 
actually, ‘the persons with high status and ing local contacts with school board mem- 

prestige. Unfortunately such individuals bers, to enlist the cooperation of rural school 
4 may not be the key persons because of facts teachers, and to turn over his records to the — 
4 known only locally. Equally important, they project. Consequently he was as 


not be the individuals whe have high local sponsor. 


4 prestige, status and authority in the particu- 
group ‘groups with wh: ch one wishes Another possibility — have been the forma- 
to work. tion of a local committee to sponsor the study. 
nsor. However, the problems of finding the persons for 


Choice of Sponsorship. Because of the im- 


this committee would have been essentially the same. at 
of local acceptance in a study of Had an action program been contemplated after the 


this kind, considerable attention was de- completion of the research, this technique would 


voted to the choice of both outside and local have been 
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The of "Sponsorship. way ‘in, both literally a and 
termined the choice of sponsorship the next ~ would not do in a study of this type. Conse- a 
- problem was to decide how best to make — quently, the cooperation of the mothers was ff - 
or use of it. One possibility was to make the sought by means of a carefully written per- | 
Bro study the subject of a feature story to be — sonal letter which not only emphasized the 
7. carried in the local county weekly papers. Er sponsorship but also attempted to make = 
_ This was rejected because it was felt best — — of the mother’s cooperation a fore- 


“Rot to risk the chance that the newspapers gone conclusion by interesting her in the 4 
would want to slant the story in order to general purposes of the study, by “assuring 
de arouse reader interest. Also, the type of her that her neighbors were cooperating, by 
by selection of families being used might well setting an approximate date for the inter-— 
caus cause local animosity if it were publicized. view, by introducing the interviewer, 

‘ e Consequently, only a brief announcement — finally by thanking the mother in advance 
was given the papers stating that a study of for her help. In addition, the letter at- 
child training and development was being tempted to set the stage for the interview 
made in the community under the sponsor- : "without in any way structuring it beyond © a 
of the College of Agriculture and the stating t that it would be concerned with her 
County Superintendent, and that -approxi- child’s development, emphasizing that the 
‘160 farm families would be inter- interview would be a pleasant experience 
_ viewed. It further listed the names of the for the 1 mother, and that She should respond | oa 
interviewers and the study director. sie. freely ar and fully because what she had to say Bs th 
After considering various possibilities i it was of great importance and because J b> 
was decided that the best use of sponsorship By anonymity would be strictly 1 
only 
would be in the more personal contacts with The letter was pretested several times and ff plant 
rural people involved in the study. Con- tevised extensively on the basis of "the re- | 
sequently, before approaching local school of the pretests. on 
locating eligible families, a personal letter ®STABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF hate 
the County Superintendent and the College — Closely related to | the problem of the use inten 
of Agriculture were sponsoring a study of __ of sponsorship as a means of gaining entrée view! 
personality development, and that the - into the community is that of the establish- pecte 
County ‘Superintendent had suggested him ment and maintenance of a high level of 
as the ideal person to assist in locating the — “rapport between the interviewer and the direc: 
eligible families in his school district. A few E interviewee. Actually | this problem i is by far 
it de- 
sponsorship: of the study was further “pends not alone on the direct interaction of 
emphasized, its. general purposes explained the personalities involved in the interview 
in greater detail, and the help of the clerk - situation but also on many other factors 
was sought in locating the eligible families. which set the limits within which rapport 4 
«Ever ery clerk cooperated and i in effect became a be established and maintained. These 4 


an informal local sponsor. Favorable word — : factors include, in addition to the n matter of 
of this visit spread rapidly to the eligible community and family entree already = | 
cussed, following: : (1) the interview 


_ considerable evidence that our local entrée - schedule, which not only involves such struc- qa 
tural consideration as the arrangement of 


families in the neighborhood and there was 


However, ‘the | principal use se of ‘sponsorship sections and questions into a form which 
was directly with sample families. It was makes possible easy transitions but also the - 4 
obvious from the beginning that the time- type of questions which which must be employed to 
met technique of appearing at the door obtain data of proper proper r range, depth | and a 
of “talking Specificity for the purposes of the (2) 
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the interviewer factor, which includes the to interest and him 
selection, training, supervision and morale of without directive questions, it would be a : 


the field interviewers, and (3) the interview .: expected that the respondent would become _ ome 
situation, which includes the place, time, — identified with the interview, and would en- Bis, 4 
and conditions under which the interview is _ joy the process. Consequently rapport would a 
conducted as well as the skills and techniques be easily maintained. To the writer’s knowl- 
employed in the interviewing process. — 1a ‘edge there is no direct scientific evidence on _ ao 2 
_ The Interview Schedule. The interview — this point although it seems psychologically _ 
schedule itself is a major factor in the estab- sound and certain advocates of non-directive iat, 
_ lishment and maintenance of rapport. Not | _ interviewing technique have presented indi-— 
only are the matters to be covered in the rect and inferential evidence in support of 
terview important, but the types of ques- this claim. The difficulty is is that a com- 
tions, the wording of the questions, the rela- pletely non-directive interview 
on of the questions to each other, the great interviewing skill, requires a great deal 
amount of direction and chann eling which of time, runs the risk ‘of never focusing 
_ the interview demands, the length of the i in- the specific aspects of the problem in which © a 
i terview schedule, and similar matters prob- the researcher is interested, and faces the — 
ably set the limits within which rapport may — frequent p ossibility that different respon- 
be achieved. In social psychological field dents will not focus on the same factors. 
a the challenge i is to sacrifice as ie ai Hence it is is difficult if not impossible | to bend 


be treated quantitatively. This can be directive interviewing is In addi. < 
_ only by giving very careful ul attention to to the — tion, itisa a very laborious process | for finding 
planning of the schedule. gigi out answers to the many non-emotionally 
Question Type and Rapport. Not only charged questions which are often necessary 
"does the statement of a a question: have ve con- in social psychological research. To over- 
_ siderable bearing on the 1 response given to it come this difficulty in lack of specificity with- 
but also there is a close relationship between out | too great sacrifice in depth and range -. 
the responde nt’s freedom to respond and his response, social psychologists have hit a 
interest in and identification with the inter- the compromise of semi-directive or, in Mer- 
viewing situation.* Thus, it would be ton’s language,  semi- -structured questions. 
pected that respondent, , in an interview These qu questions actually vary widely in de- 
tention in which the questions were of the gree of directiveness, all the way from — 
directive type, questions which defi- which merely focus the respondent’s atten- 
titely focus on a specific factor and tion on a general subject for discussion to 
limit or prescribe the responses which may those which either focus his attention = es 
‘be made, , would: find the experience some- Specific and limited areas of experience but 
what frustrating, tiring and boring, and con- do not prescribe the form or manner of the 
= ently a low degree of rapport would be response expected. V With questions of — 
oe ined. On the other hand, in completely _ type it is possible to establish a high level of 


on-directive interview in which the respon- 
dent is free to talk about anything he wishes, See Rogers, of. cit, p. 


See Merton & Kendall, op. ait, p 
P. 845-577. 
and i in v which th the role of the interviewer 1S Several research agencies have been using such ques-_ 


-* Merton has given careful attention to the in- of the Division of Program Surveys of the Bureau Me 
“fluence of question type on response. See Merton and _ of Agricultural Economics, was the first to use them F 
Kendall, op. cit., 545-577. See also Carl R. Rogers, in large-scale opinion studies and has done a great 
Counseling and Psychotherapy, New York: Hough- deal of work to perfect them for use in opinion 
ton, Mifflin Co., 1942, and F. J. Roethlisberger and i surveys at the Survey Research Center of the Uni 
W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Cam-_ versity of Michigan. Unfortunately little of thi 3 
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interest and on the part of interview even ‘word the 
Fespondent and consequently to maintain questions exactly as they appear on the 
= high level of rapport throughout the inter- schedule. The position taken by the writer is 
oe viewing process and at the same ‘time to that preliminary tests. ‘should be Made to § 
Obtain satisfactory depth, breadth, and spe- determine the sequence of topics and ques- 
cificity of response. tions which produces the smoothest transi- 

_ The present study included quite directive tions and that once this sequence is estab- 

with such matter-of-fact lished it should be followed except in those 
information as the age and sex composition — few cases where the respondent insists on 

of the family, the educational level of the - directing the interview into another se- 

"questions dealing with the manner in which Because many areas of child training and 

- children ‘were weaned, toilet trained, and _ development were to be covered in the inter- 

_ disciplined, and still less directive questions — view, the schedule was divided into specific 

4 concerning sibling rivalries, parent-child con- _ Sections each | covering an area of inquiry 
flicts, and parent-parent relation nships. Actu- * such as feeding, toilet training, sleep habits, 

_ ally in the more personal areas the technique m emotional behavior, and responsibility train- 
was to get the respondent talking on These ‘sections were then arranged in 
ie: the subject and through non- directive « ques- — the schedule in such a manner that | the tran- 
to keep her talking until the essential sition from section to section would seem 
facts in the situation were covered, using the natural and logical the mothers, in that 
actual interview schedule only for recording the preceding section would introduce al 


ae _ the responses. In the event that the signifi- next section or would at least require its 


cant points were not covered i in this manner, — inclusion for the sake of a complete con- 2 


‘more directive questions were resorted to but > sideration of the child’s development. This 
_ even then directive questioning was held toa was done on the basis of comments from 
minimum mothers interviewed on early trial runs be- 
ial Sequence of Sections and Questions. The fore the schedule was finally organized for a a 
e in which topics, areas of inquiry or formal pretest. Actually the results of the 7 
questions taken up has considerable formal pretest did not indicate that the order 
a influence on the degree of rapport achieved cers be changed. In general the final ar- 
_ in an interview. This is because abrupt tran- rangement of sections wes in accordance 
Sitions break psychological sets which have with their priority in child ‘training. Thus, 
F been established in the respondent’s mind feeding came before toliet training and both — 
a and force him to make shifts to other areas _ appeared early in the schedule, while disci- | 
é i he is ready to move on. Another - pline an and responsibility training came late in in 
i? factor is that the transition called for may be the schedule. If there seemed to be a choice 
ss to an area which does not seem to the _ within the developmental sequence, the sec- § 
Respondent to follow naturally the previous tions requiring greater rapport came Tater 
area of inquiry. Thus, a question which is a in the schedule. In addition to this arrange- 
“rapport breaker” at one point in the inter- ment, standard transitions were developed 
te may cause no break in rapport if intro- and used where necessary cg the 


duced at another point. Because individuals into a new area of 


of the situation. Others with those behavior and training 
have insisted that the stimulus should Which occur ‘earliest i in the child’s life coming 
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_ 4 in skill, some researchers have allowed view schedule the arrangement of the ques- § = redu 
interviewers to vary the order of ques- tions followed the same general principles. ‘poor 
quat 
Po 
_ viewers to follow the precise order of the present factors late in the s ing | 


d the 
a the difficult “questions came after the easier or — ‘visions and deletions. This was probabl 
iter is “ice-breaker’”’ questions. Thus, the mother to the fact that the informal pretest had 
de to § was asked first such questions as horse eliminated most of the potential “bugs.” 
ques- fed the child during early infancy, and how The Interviewer Factor. The interviewer 
ransi- old the child was when weening was begun himself i is one of the most important factors. 
stab- before she was asked about difficulties or in the establishment and maintenance of 
those problems in weaning the child and her inter- It is generally recognized that cer- 
is on retation of these problems. tain interviewers are much more successful 
* Pretesting Schedule. “The ‘in gaining the confidence of the Tespondent 
= a | “necessity y of pretesting interview schedules is than others, , but little attention is given to i 
sand now generally recognized but is especially factors. which produce a high level of 
nter- important in social psychological field interviewing ‘success. All of the effort 
ecific studies because the pretest not only makes insure community acceptance and entree fe. 
juiry possible the testing of the mechanics of the into the family, and to perfect the interview — Hs 
bits, ‘interview schedule but also_ provides an schedule are of little value unless inter- : 
rain-— ‘opportunity to observe the response to key viewers are carefully selected, trained and 
din § questions, which questions make and break supervised. 
ran- § rapport, and the s reaction to the Selection of Interviewers. The basic re- 
ecem schedule as as a whole. quirement for an interviewer in this type 
In the present study the pretest actually study is a high degree of interest born out of 
the §— consisted of two tests. The first was avery a general understanding of the theoretical A 
its informal test conducted with a small number 4 and research issues i involved i in the study. ; 4 
con- of mothers. Its purpose was to determine Otherwise the interview might well seem ve 
This what questions the mothers could answer in unworthy of his best efforts. For this reason 4 
rom terms of “memory ‘and which ones they ob- graduate students well grounded 
be- jected to or felt might be objected to by iy social psychology were considered for inter- of 
a _ other mothers. The es essential feature of this a viewer positions. A second requirement \ was 5 a 

e “test was that the mothers were asked to that the interviewers be women because of 
‘der discuss the and the individual the reticence of mothers in general and farm 
ar- questions informally after the interview was mothers in particular to talk about child a 
nce completed. On the basis of this trial test te training to men, and because men too share fl al 
aus, i formal pretest schedule was developed. The _ these inhibitions. The third requirement was 


- second or formal pretest was conducted with — that the interviewers be well trained in re- om : 
a . sample of mothers similar in all character- se search - techniques and preferably have had = 
istics to those to be included in the interviewing experience so that they would 
survey. The “letter as | the survey fully appreciate the need for careful atten- 


- mothers” were to receive was sent to these tion to interviewing technique. The fourth — 
mothers. The approach and the interviewing -Tequirement was that the interviewers have 


techniques were identical. Each interviewer some knowledge and ‘experience in rural 
_ conducted ten pretest interviews. The results _ situations so that their attitudes toward rural — 


the were then examined to determine whether _ people would neither endanger the il — 
fl the arrangement of sections and ‘questions tivity of the | study nor make difficult the — cane 
might ‘be improved, which questions were problem. In other words, inter- 4 
Tedundant, ‘difficult to answer or produced “viewers were wanted who could accept and 
Poor ‘yields, and areas which were inade- understand rural people and at the 
er, quately covered. In addition, the inter- observe them objectively. 
Viewers compared notes on interviewing Tequirement was that the interviewers pos- 
ng i experiences and further standardized their Sess personality characteristics acceptable to 

th techniques. the result- farm women. Thus, emphasis was on 
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= : different in race and nationality from the pared notes on interviewing experiences, _ 


women to be interviewed. Finally, inter- Field Supervision and Interviewer Morale 
_ viewers were sought who possessed person- Recently sociologists and social psycholo- 4 
_ ality characteristics acceptable to each other _ gists have become quite concerned with the 
so that they might work as a research team morale of the worker, especially other 
on a difficult job requiring a high degree of people’s But few have given 
w esprit de corps for its successful completion. thought to the morale of their own workers, 
After considerable screening and searching, J It seems obvious that lack of morale on the 


rs 7 ‘unaffected in their manners, and not too on the revision of the schedule, and =~ 


four interviewers meeting these requirements , part of an interviewer may lead to a poor 
were found and the training process begun. _ _ job of interviewing, especially in social psy- 

; a Interviewer Training. The matter of inter- chological studies, just as it may lead to a 
4 viewer training demands considerably more y poor job of condenser-winding on the part of 
attention than it ordinarily receives. If a f an electrical employee. For this reason every 
4 skillful job of interviewing is to be done, the precaution was taken to preserve the high 
_ interviewers must be carefully trained to do ‘. level of morale with which the interview 

_ the particular interviewing job demanded by team began its work, = 


‘the study. In the present instance this prob- a This demanded that the study director be 


lem was simplified by the fact that the inter- in the field with the interview team at all a 


_ Viewers all had previous training and some times, not only to give general supervision _ 
experience in the interviewing techniques to to the staff but also to observe | 
be used. However, several steps were taken — morale and attempt to remedy it. Once the 
_ to equip them | better for the interviewing field staff went it into the field there were no 
oe job to be done in this study. pds wares: formal conferences of the group because tf 
Ee a irst, the interviewers were given a com- - was betieved that the interviewers were now 
. al "plete explanation of the study ts theoretical — as well trained as could reasonably be = 


‘basis, its hypotheses, its methodological | as- "pected and ‘because such con conferences are 


‘sumptions, its practical implications and its often embarrassing to individual ——. 
limitations. Every opportunity was given the and at least take a great deal of the inter- 


a i nterviewers to raise questions about any as- viewer’s free time. If the interviewers | saw 
pect of the proposed project which they did fit to bring up matters of mutual concern — 


+ ‘not understand and to criticize its methodo- informally at mealtime or on trips to the 


logical and theoretical assumptions. Second, field, the group discussed them and eseeal 
since the interview schedule was not com- — informally at consensus. Under no circum- 
time the inter- stances was ever any cr criticism of ond 


reasons: for asking each question, but important project. There was no slave-— 

even more important, gave them a feeling of Bi _ driving and every effort was made to place — 

ae identity with it. Third, the interviewers were emphasis on a good interview rather than — 
then taken to the field in the final a: on. 


acquainted with the interview schedule work—which indeed ity was—on an = 


on quantity production. The interviewers 
=. and | were given actual field rte tn, were provided with the best the community 
_ had to offer i in n the way of accommodations 


were held in which the field staff gud were treated es professionals 
pated in the analysis of the Pretest, worked of their hire. it 
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FIELD TECHNIQUES IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 
‘The Interview Situation. The interview ‘RESULTS AND PROBLEMS FOR 

situation was planned to make easy the gain-— FURTHER STUDY 
ing and maintenance of rapport.* The inter- “¢ Unfortunately there is not space to discuss 
view was held in the home of the mother SO vin any detail the results of all of the tech- 
was not ‘exactly scheduled, every” attempt of another paper. Nor is ‘there any objective — 
_ was made to avoid conflict with the mother’s - way to appraise the individual contributions — 
work schedule. ‘Whenever ver possible: the of the various techniques to the attainment 
mother and the interviewer were alone of full information because the study was not 


throughout the interview. The interviewer, designed: to test the comparative effective- 


who had already been partially introduced _ ness of these techniques. However, the fact. _ 


"by the letter, introduced herself personally, — that only one of 162 eligible mothers in our - 
again explaining the reason for the interview. sample refused to be interv iewed, gives some 
She was instructed not to rush the mother — indication - of the degree of ¢ community a ’ 

into the interview proper but to put her -ceptance that was achieved. No respondent 
ease before beginning. The mother was told asked that the interview be terminated and 
that what she had to say was so important - practically all of them said they enjoyed the 
that notes must be taken. She was again experience. Further evidence of community — 

_assured that what transpired i in the interview acceptance comes from the fact that during 

would not be repeated to anyone and would the past two years every ‘mother teacher, 

_be used only for research purposes. tered _ and child has cooperated fully in our follow- A 
_ The interviewer was fully conscious of the up testing program . which has involved sev-_ 
fact that her role in the interview w was to eral objective and projective tests. Mh seat fad 

create a comfortable, easy ‘relationship be The level of rapport achieved can be — 

“tween herself and the mother, to open up crudely judged by the fact that 70 per cent 

areas of discussion, to show v interest in | in any- of the mothers were rated as very cooperativ _ 

thing the mother said but not to show her _by the interviewers, 29 per cent generally 
approval halt disapproval of anything she — cooperative and only one per cent uncoopera- — 
might say, to 2 avoid expressing her r own tive, The ratings made by the interviewers < 


; “of opinions, to draw out the mother non- -direc- of the degree of rapport reached were as 


_ tively in those areas where emotional factors follows: v very high rapport throughout in inter-— 
were present rather than tor probe, to avoi avoid view, 67 per cent; high rapport in general 


any suggestion of cross-examination or need but with somewhat less rapport on some 


for speed, to listen attentively and to record questions, 2 2. per cent; mo moderate rapport — 
fai aithfully the mother’s Tesponse to direct throughout the interview, 9 per per cent; low 


estions, as well as her free responses. rapport throughout, 2 per cent. More i 


btaining smooth transitions, greater depth gained from the fact that the mothers freely, ce 
and breadth of response by means of non- os gave information in over 95 per cent of the 7 
directive cues, and re-establishing rapport if cases on such matters as masturbation, level — 


briefly because several good references are available 


quesi 

‘Finally she was instructed in techniques for evidence that rapport: was high may 
0 


it were broken during the interview. = parental affection, parental agreement on 


punishment, mother’s handling of sex curio- 


interview situation will be discussed only sity, satisfaction family size, and 


= 
- this subject. See especially: Pauline V. Young rating: of family happiness. Since these ques- 


Scientific Social Surveys and Social Research, New «tions were distributed throughout the 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1930, Chap. 8; N.O.%.C. Staff, “schedule in the order given above, it 


- for N.O.R.C., Denver, 1945; Roethlis- - be inferred that a high level of rapport was 


berger and Dickson, op. cit., and Carl R. Rogers, — maintained throughout the interview. — 
“The Non-Directive Method as a Technique for t te tha a 
Social Research,” American Jou Journal of | Sociology, — owever, is mus -poin ed ou a 


279-283. 
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aa before a competely “satisfactory given to techniques designed t to make for ac- | 
ny judgment can be arrived at concerning the - ceptance into the community and rapport 
G level o of rapport reached and maintained in with the respondents paid handsome divi- 
the interview. But without dends in terms of response. 

ious PAPER sets forth some of “the _ There is evidence, for example, that the 

5 _ differences between the social and eco- number of persons reported as having mar- 

nomic characteristics of persons in the ed during the two years previous to the 
United States who are in their first marriages ~ _ survey date was less than the expected n num- 

_and those of persons who have remarried. . ber. Nevertheless, the relationships revealed 


~. 7 subject is timely because of the unprec- by the data should be useful for analytical - 


edented number of persons who have been purposes. 
divorced and remarried during recent years. Although deal 
& ee Furthermore, there is evidence that remar- 7) with married persons living \ with their spouse — 
riage rates among widowed persons have the time of the survey, similar | but less. 
been high during the current decade when detailed data were collected “for 
“the employment level has been high. The widowed and divorced persons and for mar- 
.. results presented here should be of interest to ried persons living apart from their spouse.’ — 
students of such fields as family adjustment, Since married couples living together repre- 
_ welfare, dependency, i insurance, and market- sent 5 out of every 6 persons who have ever 
aig been married, the results for them are more 
Most of the statistics presented in this geliable than those for other persons ever 
Paper were collected in April, 1948, in con- ‘married. d. T he “characteristics married 


sample ‘of population. The spects from others in ‘the adult 
consists of approximately 25,000 households : who have ever been married. _ They have a 

(90,000 persons) located in 68 areas in 42° | broader age distribution; ‘married men have 

_ States and the District of Columbia. Since _ more favorable distributions by educational — 

sta statistics are estimates based on a "attainment, 0 occupational class, and income 
sam| le, it must be recognized that they are fy than other ever-married men; married 

- “subject to sampling variability. In addition, women include a smaller proportion who are — 

_ like data based on complete returns, the a participants in the labor force than al 

timates are subject to certain. biases due to 


2 
My contain data on persons married once or more than 


once and on duration of present marital status from — 

the 1948 survey: Series P-20, No. 21, “Characteris- 
meeting of the American Sociological Society held tics of Households, Families, and Individuals: April, 
in Chicago, December 28-30, 1948. Ty, ee 1948”; Series P-20, No. 22, “Internal Migration in 
_ * The author wishes to acknowledge the vs valuable the United States: April, 1047, to April, 1048”; 

assistance of Emanuel Landau in preparing the and Series P-20, No. 23, “Marital Status, usher ’ 
4 statistical tables and in ere the research ch on of Times Married, and Duration of Present ‘Marital 


je made concerning the depth, range and speci- may be claimed that all of the evidence thus _ 
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MARRIAGES | AND REMARRIAGES 


ce thu TABLE 1. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
us BY NuMBER OF Times MARRIED, FOR THE UNITED STATES: APRIL, 1 Be 3 


e divi- 


HUSBANDS 


Total 


Spouse married 


Under 3 35 5 years 
35 to 54 years old 

55 years old and over 


Total 


29,991,000 | 27,924 


8, 8 


10, ae” 
15,292, 


ber 


Years in present marriage: : 
1,216,000 

41270,000 420,000 


 4:777,000 | 4,085,000 
= 41957,000 


‘Spouse married once 


“Spouse m married more than once. 


MEO bet "4 


gor,00o 

1,183,000 

3,250,000 

5,301,000 

-| 4,865,000 223,000 
16,313,000 | 15,128,000 


ae "Years in present marriage: } 
Less than 1 year 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-2 20, No. 21 and No. : 2 23- 


in “couples in the United States, both the bu 


married persons living with their spouse will band and the wife had been married only 


generally Teferred to, as once. Among per cent, either the hus- 


persons. or the wife, but not both, had | been 


and Sex. The survey showed that “married more “than once; and among 
87 per cent of the men and women who were remaining 7 per cent, both the husband and 
married at the time of the s survey had the wife had been married ‘more than once. * 


~ 


‘married only once and that 13 per cent had These, of course, are over-all figures, res, with- 
a "See the writer’s paper, “Family Life and Full regard Be differences 

_ Employment,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV & as would have been expected, those 
1949), $20-5 "differences are noteworthy. As age increases, 


jeg 


= 
nce 
-| 34,289,000 | 29,769,000 | 13.2 
| 2,067,000 | 6.9 
066,000 | 615,000 
3 Mar- | 306,000 5.2 z 
vealed 966,00 | 
ional 
owe talso showed 
ther _— 
than 
from 
teris- 
— 
writal 


there is a steady rise in the proportion of wife, was 24.7 icicle the sii 

q married couples with one or both members "median age for women was 21.4 years. 
remarried. Let us consider the results for _ Furthermore, the median age of men at the 
three broad age "groups. Among | younger time of remarriage was 37.0 years, and that 
cae couples, where the husband was under 3 5 of women was 31.3 years. Thus, the differ- 
only about | 12 per cent included a spouse ence between the median age of men and 
Be _ (husband, wife, or both) who had been mar- — women at first marriage (about 3 years) was 


m more then once. in the one-half thet between the median age 


= 


= » husband was 55 and over, 24 per cent. the ages o of husbands and wives; special 
Thus, in one out of “every four m tabulations of the 1948 survey returns will 
couples, where the husband was 55 years aeate available later that will show the latter 
or older, either the husband or his wife, or type of differences directly. These ‘special 
both, had been married at least twice. will also throw light on ‘differ- 
A pronounced tendency was found, more- ences between the propects of remarriage 
- over, for persons who remarry to select a among men and women as the age at which — 
i person who had also been previously mar- _ they lose their spouse advances beyond the 
tied. This tendency can be seen from an middle 
il of the statistics for married couples _ The median age at the survey date of 
with the husband 35 years old and over. married ‘and remarried persons living. with 
i! Among these couples, only 7 per cent of the - their spouse was also obtained. About one- — 
husbands or wives who had been married half of the ‘men married only once were 
just once had a "spouse who had married years old, and « one-haif of the 
_ before. On the other hand, 60 per cent of women married only once were under 38. 
the husbands or wives who had been mar- Naturally, those married more than once 
more than once had a spouse who had older on the average at the time of the 
also been married before. Persons: seeking ‘survey than those who had married only 
i a marital ‘partner in the same age range once; one- -half of the remarried men were 
‘increasing proportion of ‘previ- under 50 years old, and one-half of the | 
married persons as ad- “remarried women under 42. A comparison 
of the median ages at first marriage, or at 
Bh T he median ges at marriage and ‘remar- ”, remarriage, with corresponding 1 median ages 4 
riage were calculated for those married at as of the time of the survey gives a rough’ 
_ the time of the survey. The figures presented _ indication of the average length of time the Fi 
; here for men, incidentally, are the first direct current marriages had lasted. More precise 4 
_ results on age of men at marriage or remar- ce information on this subject has been ob- ‘ 
riage that the Bureau of the Census has ever tained, however, from direct tabulations of { 


collected in ‘a census-type of survey.* ‘The data duration of marriage and is pre- 
_ median age of men at the time of their first sented in Table I above. Thus, the 
marriage, for those still married to their first 3 median duration of » marriage for ‘persons — 
= .. with their first spouse was 15 years. 


The ‘median duration of remarriage was 4 


States on age of bride and groom at mar- married the survey V was made. 


Tiage based on data from marriage records for 1040 Color. only nation-wide data 
_ but such figures have not been tabulated for a more 
recent date. The National Office of Vital Statistics. 
b in the Public Health Service now has the panacea - * Unless otherwise indicated, the discussion in this 

« ity for collecting data from marriage and “ee is based on all married persons, including | 
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able, cnitieeiitaate knowledge, o for the remarried | during the e current decade. ‘Thus, ; 

analysis of color differences in remarriage — 21 per cent of those who married during — 

are those published in the special reports 7 the 5 years preceding the survey were marry-— 

on differential fertility, that were based on ing for the second or subsequent time, ac- 
the censuses of 1940 and 1910.° These sta- cording to the survey figures. The corre-_ 

tistics were presented only for native white sponding proportion was found to decline as _ 

and Negro married women living with their the duration of marriage increased beyond — : 

husbands, Where the woman was 15 to 74 5 years; it was about 15 per cent for those 4 
years of age. Data for both census dates” married to 14 years and 8 per cent 
ars or more. The mere 


than of native whites remarried. Thus, in 


1940, 18.6 per cent of the Negro women, as 8 longer period was in itself an indication of 7 4 
‘compared | with 9.3 per cent of the white relative stability of | the marriage relation- a a 
women, had been married more than once; ship. Other things being equal, a person = 
in every age group, the Negro women had a has remarried will have a shorter length F 
substantially higher proportion remarried of current marriage than one who has mar- 
than the native white. The same differential ~- only once. Furthermore, those who first 7 a 
= true but o1 on an even more exaggerated married some time ago have been subject — 
a longer time, than those who first mar- 
‘News women, "and 6.8 per cent of the native ried more recently, to mores that were more 
white women, were reported as having been stringent with regard to the — of 


One factor bearing on the relatively high In this context, the data on remarriage 
remarriage rates among Negro women is the ‘obtained from the Census Bureau’s 1948 
higher mortality rates among Negroes, and — "survey may be compared with figures on 7 


consequently, the higher rates of widowhood remarriage obtained from a special tabula- a 
to which they have been exposed. It is also tion the Bureau made of marriage records — = 
possible that a substantial number of remar- for 1940. The survey data for the 
- riages reported in the 1910 census repre- ‘group married 5 to 9 years should include 
sented changes common-law marriages; those persons who marriage certifi- 
such marriages” tend to be relatively im- cates” in 1 1940. Fifteen ‘per cent “of thos 
addition, the color differences married 5 to 9 years reported that they had 


married more than once. _com-— 


tional tenes levels of the two showed that, of the brides and grooms for 
groups. F indings for 1948 with regard to whom previous: marital status was reported, 
remarriage and economic level presented in a ; about 13 per. ‘cent had been married before. = 
later section are consistent with this hypoth- The fairly close agreement between the two 
esis. figures, however, should be regarded with 
Duration | of marriage. ge. Closely related to some caution. On the hand, those 
. - differences in remarriage by age are differ- persons reported in the survey as having 
ig ences in remarriage by duration of marriage. _ been married and d living with their present — 
Those who have married for ‘the ‘first time spouse for 5 ‘to 9 9 "years should 
_ in recent years are, of course, predominantly, ~ withstood many of the trials of marital — 
Moreover, there was a rela- adjustment; on the other hand, the data 


: tively large number of divorced persons who : number. of former marriages obtained from a 


* Special report of 1940 census, Differential Fer- 

gE 1940 and 1910—Women by Number of af 
Even Born, Government Print-— 
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Chapter 1 of The American Family—A ‘Factual 


| 

in t the 1948 cross- -section sample sur- Social and economic characteristics, In 
a comparison of the survey data with and economic characteristics of remarried = 
vital statistics data on divorces was also persons will be analyzed. In this discussion, 
vali made in order to estimate “approximately — attention will be focused mainly on those 
vn what proportion of the persons divorced for on persons whose remarriage took place during | 
.. — length of time shad remarried. This the two years prior to the 1948 survey date. 
gures on ‘Figures for the first and second years of the 

if of divorce, for divorced persons, current marriage are available separately; 
and statistics on the number of divorces and but, in 1 most cases, data for the first two years — 
deaths” by calendar r years that have been combined are used because their reliability is 
published by the National Office of ‘Vital thereby increased. Even so, the number of | 7 
:: a Statistics. The results served as the basis . persons reported as married less than two 
deducing that all but about one-fourth years was somewhat below the expected 

a the persons obtaining a divorce in the 5 number. Those not counted in the survey 

~years prior to the survey date had meantime probably tended» to be Persons sharing 
remarried. For the period 5 to 14 ‘years, ‘the homes, persons with no children, p persons 

corresponding proporticn still divorced was _ in the labor force, and persons in the lower 

one-seventh. It was not to or levels with 


a similar estimate for those 


ste - doubtedly affected to some extent by soll few years gives the study current interest; 
in the data. . The estimates are low to the more significant, however , is the fact that 
ae extent that divorced persons failed to o report — _ this approach provides an approximation to : 
themselves as divorced. They may be low the type of nation-wide data one would . 
also because divorced persons may h nave been pect from marriage records themselves, if 
underrepresented in survey; “unat- such data were available for the country 
_ tached” adults are more often missed in asa whole. It should be noted, however, that 
enumeration. of the items covered by the ‘survey, 
gee A companion — = also made - of “ such as farm or nonfarm residence and in- 


“certificates; census material must 
ls = remarried. It was found that approxi- bs relied upon for such items. On the oe 


_ mately one-half of the men and three- fourths — _ hand, ‘it is feasible to collect certain types 


their Spouse by death ‘om 5 and 14 was issued, type 


— 


_ years before the survey, about one-third of ee actual number of “former: marriages, and 
the men and two-thirds of the women had previous marital status of the bride and 


not remarried. These estimates should be groom 
as approximate, pending more of a home. The first char- 


Proc gs of the Annual Meeting of the Popula- 
ap See the discussion of marriage and divorce in i: _ * Studies could be made from data published in 
7 ‘Census Bureau reports Series P-20, No. 21 and No. 
_ Background, prepared for the National Conference 23, cited above, of the characteristics of persons 
Family Life and published by the _ widowed or divorced less than 5 years. Statistics 
were not tabulated for witowse and divorced per- 


- *A study by Paul H. Jacobson ‘of the ane - sons married once and married more than once, 


importance of mortality and divorce in total marital : separately, for the subjects which are treated i in the 
dissolutions in the United will appear i the following sections. 
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 PerCent | PerCent 
Regardless” Among Those 
of Duration | in Present — 
of Present | Marriage Less 


35 to 54 years old....... 
55 years old and over. . 


With no own children under 1 


_ With no own children under 6.... 


With own wn children under die aia 


Ty 


managers, officials. ...... 
“Clerical 
Fam workers.............. 


Urban and rural-nonfarm................ 


Income under $1,000.................... 


| 
P 


3 


$2,000 to $2,999... 
000 to $3,999. 


9 


had established homes of their own. The 


Tame: 2. Per Cent or AND Wives ‘Wao Hap Moss 
J THAN ONcE, By DuRATION OF PRESENT MARRIAGE AND SOCIAL AND 
CHARACTERISTICS, FOR THE UNITED StaTES: APRIL, 1948 


Husbands 


2 PerCent | PerCent 


Marriage | Than 2 Years | Marriage Than 2 Years 


? Not shown because base for several categories in the » distribution is small. _ “i 


a * Fewer than 100,000 persons in base, after adjusting sample figures to control totals, 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series | P-20, No. : No. 21 and No.. 2 3, >a font ra fe 


~ acteristic oe treated is the extent to others during the initial two years of his 
which recently married or remarried persons _ marriage than a man marrying for the sec- 

ond or subsequent time is to double up 
; survey indicated that a man marrying for | during the corresponding period of his remar- 
- the first time and living with his spouse is riage. More specifically, the report showed 

‘more likely to double up with relatives or - that 32 per cent of the men married once, 


Remarried | Remarried 
Among Those 
of Duration | in Present 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW oa 

as ‘compared with only 11 per cent of those force p participation | in relation to number ; of 
, i. married more than once, _ had failed to es- - times the person has married are useful par- 
tablish a home during the “first two years ticularly for. In general, w women 


“of marriage, or remarriage, respectively. married « once and living with their husbands 


is always end among were less likely to be in the labor force than 


through ‘family discord first marriage. Specifical! the proportion 
te _ by living with relatives or in-laws may have — the labor force dropped from about one- half 
‘made a special effort to live in independent for those married less than one year to only 
after remarriage, one-fifth for those married 5 to 9 years. By 
ie of children. Young children were contrast, there was little difference between 
less often found in the homes of persons who the labor force” participation: rates for the 4g 
_ recently married for the first time than in several durations of marriage up to 10 years 
those of persons who recently remarried. for those living with their second or subse-— 
about 25 percent of the women who ‘quent husband. ind. The proportion varied 
married for the first time during the two around . 30 per cent for the various duration — 
years preceding the survey had children un- classes. 
der 18 years of age in the home, as compared — AN urthermore, there _ was evidence of a 
_ with about 56 per cent of those remarried. A ; closer relationship between labor force partic- 
likely reason for the difference is the fact the presence of preschool- -age 
a large proportion of the children of children the home for women married 
4 remarried women were children of a previous a once and living with their husbands than for 
; =f marriage. In fact, it is possible that there is women who had remarried. To illustrate, 
© a selective tendency for widowed or divorced _ among those who had lived with their first 
women with children to "remarry more husband 5 tog years, 80 per cent were not 
_ quickly or not at all than those with no in the labor force; and of those not in the 
 children2® labor force, ‘the great majority, about 6 
Asa by-product of the of every 7, had young children (under 6 
tatistics were obtained on the number of years old) in the home; but among the cor- 
kee children living with their parents, ‘classified responding group of women married twice or 
according to whether the father and mother more often, only a minority, about one-third, 
been married more than once. In making had small children. 
os. this analysis, ‘stepchildren and adopted chil- 2 Major occupation group. A brief summary 
_ dren, as well as own sons and daughters of of the statistics on occupational class may be . 
the husband or wife, were included. The made ‘most profitably by dealing with the 
figures show that the parents of 85 per | cent” figures for husbands. There was a general. 
: of the children were still living together, that pattern of improv vement in occupational level 
_ only one parent of 10 per cent had remar- during the first 10 years of marriage for 
ried, and that both parents of 5 per cent _ those still living with their first wife, but "| 
had ‘been married more than once. ‘little. regularity in occupational shifts 
Labor force status, The data on labor during the corresponding time for those 
married more than once. Thus, the propor- 
According an article entitled, “The Frequency occupations that require training and finan- 
of Remarriage,” Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 1, cial resources which usually take a number of | 
Metrepotien Life Insurance Company, January, to acquire (such as professional 
3 workers, managers, and crafts- 
mar- 
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bands who had remarried was lowest wy honalal married more than once from $2,100 juieg 
i ; professional workers and clerical workers. : the first year of remarriage to $2,600 during 
Standardizing the figures for age at time of he fifth to ninth years, but it will be noted 


. Farm and ‘nonfarm residence. Remarriage preciable than that for once-married men. The a 
was more common among men than among - statistics on income of husbands suggest a 
women recently married and living on farms. between stability of 
_ Thus, about 24 per cent - of the rural-farm family life and amount of earnings, although — 
_ men who had been living with their wife less some of the measures of this relationship _ e 
than 2 years had been married more than give | more clear- cut and evidence 
“once; the comparable figure for rural-farm 
“women was only 17 per cent. These figures — sistent with the hypothesis | that the | interval 
support the hypothesis that farm women are 7 between divorce or widowerhood and re- 
_ more likely than farm men to migrate to a . marriage tends to be greater among those in 
village, town, or city when their marriage the lower economic classes. 
has | been broken. However, if the women _ Among married women with money in- 
remarry after r such a move, their remarriages come, there was no marked difference be- 
counted among those for nonfarm ‘tween the ‘median money income level of 
women. Perhaps partly because of this fact, fi ‘those married once and those married more — 
is no greater for men than for women, Summary. The main Seinen of this study _ 
Money income level. The tabulation of of m may be summarized | 
;- total money income level by by number of times # 1, In 1948 about the same proportion of ? 
married was restricted persons married men as of married women of all 
money income who were living in nonfarm — ages (13 per cent) had been married more .s 


cate a slightly higher money income level found for persons who pr wend to select a .* 


during 1947 for married men living with person had also been "previously 


not greatly affected by standardization. Conse-_ 
+ = the data oy herein are in terms of 


their first wife than for those living with married. 
their second or subsequent wife ($2,700 as Among married women in 
compared with $2,400). Analysis of the in- Negroes had about twice as large a propor- 


§ come distributions, moreover, reveals a dis- tion remarried as native white women. T eo 


tinct tendency for the percentage remarried ‘difference by color even 
to decline as money income level rises. Like 

the data on occupation groups, the About one-fifth of those who 
figures by duration of marriage demonstrate the five years preceding the. 1948 survey 
a gradual improvement in the economic reported that they had been married before. 
"well being of men during the initial 10 years — 
their first marriage. The 


bands ‘married less than one ‘year to vied. ‘more than once he 
900 for those men married ‘5 to 9 years. smaller. These facts reflect, in part, the 


4. Only about one-fourth of those who 


The results c on ) money income (shown i in another — 
. section) were also standardized by age, based on the 
rough age groups for which the data had been tabu- obtained a divorce in the five years prior : 
___ lated, namely, under 35, 35 to 54, and 55 years and to the survey date had not remarried during 


over. As in the case of occupation, the other results — the period, according to a comparison of the 


records. About one half the men an 


the surv ey did not change this conclusion.”* that the rise for remarried men was less ap- 


areas. In terms of medians, the results indi- A pronounced tendency was i, 


survey data with statistics based 
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_ died in the five years before the survey date men during their first 10 years of remarried 

Persons who had married for the first 9. Probably because of 

- time during the previous two years were tion, there was a larger proportion of re- 

a very much more likely to have doubled up cently remarried men than remarried women 

relatives or others than were: persons» _living on farms. Farm women whose mar- 

<a we ; who had remarried during those two years. riages have been broken probably are more 


rie, haa by the fact - that doubling is more : and if they remarry there, they a are counted 
poke among younger couples and per- among remarried women in nonfarm areas. 
sons marrying for the first st time had a To. money’ income level. of men in 


_ median age about 10 to 12 years lower than ‘ nonfarm areas. who had married only once 


that of persons remarrying. = ie was somewhat higher, on the average, than 

set ae Women married only once who had that of men who had remarried. The median 

ee with their husband less than two years _ money income of men married for succes- 

a were only one-half as likely to have de- sively longer periods up to 10 years tended 

ae _ pendent children i in the home as women who to rise appreciably. These facts are consist- 

had remarried during that time. Many of ent with the hypothesis that family stability 

the children of remarried women were sons has a positive relationship with economic 

a or daughters by a previous marriage. —_ 2 being; another element in this situation, 


om Nearly one-half of the married women 


who were in their first year of marriage crease as experience in one’s job or profes- 
an were in the labor force, but the congas sas increases during the first several years 
proportion was only one-fifth for those he works. 


_ Imarried 5 to 9 years. Most of those married Finally, in interpreting the results of this 
_ § to 9 years and not in the labor force had ‘study, it must be kept in mind that the 
preschool- -age children in the home. Among tendency toward remarriage is highly cor- 


B be women who had been remarried less than 10 ‘related with age. It is anticipated that socio- 
ba oe years, about one-third were in the labor — economic data by number of times married — 


ay force, regardless of the duration of their and duration of marriage, widowhood, and 
8. A general pattern of improvement in age "groups from 1950 census in order 


occupational level “a discernible for men * that the disturbing influence of — ; 


— 


This difference i probably explainable likely to move to o villages, towns, or cities, 
is 


however, is the tendency for earnings to in- 
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| 876,000 births and the crude birth rate ¢ a discussion of this group should apply 


= omitted because it has decreased rapidly 
_ in recent years and now constitutes less than en en by parity. he conventional proce 


i per cent) and partly because the data for it 


i 


Waren 

: 933 there were 2,312,000 births in © crude birth rate since 1933 has been some- ~ 

[= United States and the crude birth what greater for native white women than eo 
rate was 18.4. In 1947 there were for all women, the conclusions to be drawn 


27.0. In other words the number almost equally well to the total population. 


births in 1 1947 was 68 per cent larger than it results obtained by utilizing the : 


was 14 years earlier, and the crude birth | methodology involved in computing gross 
"tate 47 per cent higher. Since 1947 there and net reproduction rates would seem + 
have’ been only smell declines. In 1948 ‘the first glance to show that the long-time de-( 
cline in average number of children per 
and the crude birth rate 25.4. family has been reversed. The conventional 
indications are that in 1949 the number of reproduction Tate of native white 
births ¥ will be about 3,750,000 the crude nen i for 1947. 
birth rate 25.2. It is generally agreed that If male births are included in the computa- 
the much higher fertility of 1947-49 than tions, these figures are raised to 214 and e 
‘of 1933 is due primarily to conditions aS} 313, respectively.’ This means that in 
Asociated with the great depression of ‘the. hypothetical cohort of women living through 4 
early 1930’s and with postwar demobiliza- _ the reproductive period under the age- — 
tion and prosperity. Opinions differ widely, specific birth rates of 1933 there would be 
however, as to the extent to which the 1947- 214 births per 100 women reaching age 50. 2 
49 boom in babies represents (a) a reversal And i in a hypothetical cohort exposed to the — 
of the long-time downward trend in average 3 1947 rates there would be 31 3 births ae 
family size, and (b) an unusual concentra- 100 women—almost one and one half times 
tion in a few years ¢ of the births occurring as many asin 1933. | be 
with the continuance « of the downward trend. This type of 


_ The cohort material to be presented a step farther by subdividing births by order 
‘n an attempt to evaluate the importance of id birth and observing the extent to which 
these explanations relates/ to native the reproduction rate is composed of first 
white women. The foreign-born pe dl births, second births, etc. In doing so, how- 


ever, it is s important also to subdivide wom- pe: ae 


a per cent of the women in the reproductive — dure ignores parity and gives impossible cme 


_ages.* The nonwhite group is omitted partly sults for certain hypothetical cohorts, the 


because it also is relatively small (about ‘fantastic’ being the computed occur- 


are substantially less reliable than those for the hypothetical cohort living to age 50 ey 


native whites, But since native white w women under 194 7 conditions!? Obviously there 


_ have composed over 75 per cent of all’ cannot be more than roo first births per 
- women aged 15-44 since 1920 and since the d 


women, even theoretically.* 

rise. in the number of births and the 

a * Expanded version syd paper read at bthe <> Fecundity, and Marriage,” Journal of the American — 

meeting of The American Sociological Society held Statistical Association, Vol. 41, December 1046, pp. 


a per cent at ages 15-44 in in 104s. a oie is toning of twins does not t affect this upper 


rence of 138 first births per 100 women in b Eo 
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are reasons for believing that The parity distributions of the: hypo- 
=. Bhs ‘upper limit may be below 85, namely, (a) in {s thetical cohorts living under conditions of 
a oe past decades : approximately - 10 per cent of 1933 and 1 1947 7 differ widely. The 1947 hypo- 
__ the women living to age “4S have never thetical cohort would have substantially 
aa (b) very few of these women have oe fewer women with no child or only one, od 
borne a child, and (c) at least 5 ‘per cent $s substantially more with three, four, five, 
re of the women who have married under 45 5 etc. (See Table 1. ) Specifically, changing 
been members of couples that were from 1933 to 1947 conditions would 
3 _ Physiologically incapable of reproduction. * the proportion of childless women by about 
Utilizing age- parity specific birth rates 40 per cent and that of one-child women by 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DistrisvTion By Parity or A H YPOTHETICAL COHORT OF 100 NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 
To AGE 50 Susject TO THE AGE-Parity Specific BirtH RATES OF 1933, 1946, AND 


1947, AND WITHOUT AN ALLOWANCE FOR SPINSTERHOOD AND STERILITY 


10 per spinsters a and d 5 cent. are 
of 


95/7? Assuming that 1: that 10 per cent ret remain 1 spinsters a and 10 10 per cent are sterile 


1946 
ll 


allowing: for spinsterhood and sterility gives about 70 per cent. In. contrast, it would 
n most years more acurate gross reproduc- almost double the proportions three, 
7 vell as distributions of women four, or five. children, and make large (but 
by number of children borne. The gross re- diminishing) increases for those _with six, 
F production rates for the hypothetical cohorts, seven, and each larger number. Two- child — 
of 193 3 and 1947 7 computed on this basis families would be the eo only important | group 
96 and 144, and are about ‘points with little change. A ; 
below the conventional rates. comparisons _ might be 
thought to prove that there has been a 
if limit, for one of each pair of twins is born after =e reversal ‘of the long-time tendency to reduce 
ee other, even in a Caesarean delivery, oe! size, they actually have little bearing | 


* Detailed information obtained for 1,077 native 
white, Protestant couples- with of. least on de n the question.v A gross reproduction 


education and married 12 to 15 years indicates that isa convenient summary of annual specific 
between ro and 13 per cent could not have even one _ birth rates; - such rates are of value in Lo) 
live birth. P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser: ~ paring the fertility pattern of different years. 


- and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertil- a 


_ They must be used with great care, how- 
» ever, in drawing conclusions as to o situations | 
Milbank Quarterly, Vol. like ‘family s size which develop o over a series 
XXXVI, April 1948, p. 215 (reprint p. 336). i £ years, because in computing them it is 


— In computing these rates it was assumed that "assumed that | the specific birth rates of the 4 
— cent of the women living to age 45 would not “ho. period will continue for about 30 years 


ha ied by that d that t of 
those pr would have unable (ie., the length of the normal reproductive 
period of women). we that this as- 
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has not been true in the past; on been 19g! 47 ‘period in 

‘the contrary, there have been important tables which it is hoped can be published © fel e 

fluctuations in specific birth rates from year b shortly.’ Although the official birth statistics ak a 
tially 4 to: year, and large cumulative changes during had to be adjusted to allow for (a) the in- a 
*,and [several decades. Although it is theoretically — complete recording of births in the Registra- a 
‘ five, possible that no changes will occur in the~tion Area, (b) births in states not in the 
nging future, it is much more probable that Area, and (c) errors» _in the reporting 
educe fluctuations and long-time trends will con - order of birth, it is believed that the results — ; 
about tinue. Moreover, there are reasons for — are close enough to the truth to be useful.® % = 
en by believing that variations from year to year If the information now available regard- 
itgea _may be larger in the future than in the ing: the behavior of actual cohorts were free a 7 
—  £ _A second d approach to the problem utilizes would uot provide an ideal basis for answer- es, a 
the experience of actual cohorts of native ing the questions under consideration. One 
idle / white women rather than that of hypo- obvious reason is that as yet it covers the Poe 4 
thetical cohorts. Each of these actual cohorts, complete reproductive period of too few \ 
7 consists of the women born in a given aa _ cohorts. Another and equally obvious reason ; 

Ri - for example, the women born from July 1, , is that for the cohorts which are now only ~ 

1899, through June 30, 1 1900, constitute the Part way through the childbearing period it 


cohort of 1g00.° In order to ascertain the can show conclusively only the performances ay 
birth performance of various actual cohorts to date and not what will occur in the 
age by age it is necessary to distribute future. A third reason is that data on age : 
-among the appropriate cohorts the births at first marriage during past years are so 

of eac each order which occur i in year. This inadequate the childless women in each 

7 cohort cannot subdivided -into “those 


single and those ever married. In spite of 
i The foregoing wolnas of the gross reproduc- these shortcomings, however, it is believed 
7 tion rate methodology in this connection may be re that a study of the ‘past performance of 
“duced to some extent by lengthening the base period, various cohorts along the lines to be indi- 


‘for example, by comparing the rates for 1041-47 
and 1930-36 instead of those for the single years Z 
1047 and 1933. Since the gross reproduction rate for : e 

1930-36 is 103 (7 points above 1933) and that for likely to happen i in years to come. heaton 
“194-471 is 124 (20 points below 1047), this change wil] be concentrated on two topics: (a) 
in the base period reduces the relative increase from 4 fluctuations in fertility prior to the younger 

50 per cent to 20 per cent. Similarly, a comparison 

_ of the parity distributions that would result accord- 
ing to the longer base periods shows smaller de- 

creases in the proportions of women bearing no child ‘The preparation of these tables has been 

or only one, and smaller increases in the proportions — sisted | greatly by grants from the Rockefeller — 
4 bearing three, four, five, and larger numbers of A, Foundation. Of the births occurring in 1915-19 only - 
children, Unfortunately, conclusions regarding trends those to women aged 15-19 have been distributed by | Eg 
in family size which ; are based on comparisons of,/ cohorts. The birth performance to the end of the 

A seven year periods also are subject to the weakness childbearing period for the cohorts of 1875 to 1889 

4 of the assumption of unchanged conditions. Al- i is based on the data in the 1910 and 1940 censuses 

q though fertility conditions during 25 to 30 years for women by number of children ever Iccenied ad- 
have been, in general, more like those of a base justed for the under-reporting of births. é Seis, 
pelos consisting of 5 to 10 years than of asingle | ‘*Each of these adjustments was made became 

year, there still have been important the bias to which it relates is not compensating. In 

_ Similar differences rather than a static condition are contrast, no adjustment was made for the apparent ay 
to be expected in the future. tS _ tendency to misreport age of mother, for it was be- Eg 
_ “Hypothetical cohorts are identified in this dis- lieved that the births a cohort lost at certain ages 

cussion by the year (or years) whose rates are as- were balanced approximately by those it gained at _ 
sumed to continue indefinitely. Actual cohorts are other ages, 

Nearly all of the ‘women with one or more 
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per 1, ,ooo Women Pri rior t ‘to Exact 


190044 1,067 1,796 2,526 
284 562 998 st, ss 516 664 
(282553 97714856 2,232 355 660 766 
66 


1907 146 2790 430° 


I 


1 From unpublished tables prepared for the cohorts of 1875 to 1932. 


2 Cohorts are identified by date of birth. Thus, the cohort of 1905 consists of women born between July 1 1, 


“1904 4 and June 30, 1905, all of whom are assumed to have been bornon January1,1905.§ ts 


"childbearing ages (under confined if times are “are good when a cohort is living 
almost exclusively to the lower order births\, through the younger r childbearing ages it 
and (b) long-time trends of rates for the ‘may have an unusually high birth rate dur- 
higher order births, which affect especially ing those ages. AD few years later, however, 
the cumulative "fertility ‘of women of the its cumulative birth rate may be only about 
older childbearing ages (40 and over). , average, perhaps because prosperity was fol- 
One fact which is established clearly from 1 lowed by depression, or perhaps because 
” an examination of the data for actual cohorts most of the children that were wanted had 
a: that an important proportion of the births been borne - during yd earlier period. For 
heh, normally would occur at the | younger — example, the ‘women in 1 the 1900 and 1901 
a childbearing ages _may be prevented for __ cohorts reached age 20 at the beginning of 
., _ several months or even years by a depres- 1920 and 198 I, respectively; their total 
sion, a war, , or other unusual conditions, but birth rate u up to this age (244 and 258 per | 


may then occur at a later date, Conversely, » presumably was reduced by World 


| 


TABLE 2, CUMULATIVE Brrtu RATEs (NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORNE) PER 1,000 Native Waite Ws 
— WoMEN IN SELECTED Conorts LIVING TO THE AGE SPECIFIED, BY AGE 
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Wat ar L In ‘contrast, the. 1905 t 
1909 reached age 20 in 1925 to 1929; their cohorts of 1928 and 1915), ‘but only 12 — 
fertility prior to this age (270 to. 287 per per cent above it at age 30 (721 and 642, er 
1,000) presumably was stimulated by the for the cohorts of 1918 and 1911). And the 
prosperous conditions of the 1920’s. But by high cumulative rate for second births “7 
age 30, When the 1900 and 1901 cohorts oa 7 per cent above the low at age 24 (2630 
had several years for childbearing under and 191 for the cohorts of 1903 and —_ we 
these conditions and after demobilization, but only 18. oO per cent above it at age 34 — — 
and the 1905 to 1 1909 cohorts (590 and 500 for the cohorts of 1886 and 
affected by the depression of the 1930’s, the 
situation was reversed. There had been 1,796 7 The relationships mentioned above mean 
and 1,737— births: ‘per 1,00 000 "women in the that the differences in total fertility up to 
1900 and 1go1 cohorts compared with 1,481 age 20 reflect differences in first births pri- ne 
to 1,624 for the 1905 to 1909 cohorts. (See “marily, whereas _ those up to age 30 reflect watt 
‘the upper left section of Table 2. ) The differences in rates for second, third, 
former had jumped from the last two to the e even higher order births. Thus, the higher 
“first two places in this array. fertility prior to age 30 of the 1900 (ie 


Similar reversals of ranking in arrays are E -1go1 than of the 1905 to 1909 cohorts (the _ 
oa by comparing the cohorts of 1905 to ¥ averages being 1,766 and 1,558 births eee 
1909 al and ‘1913 to 1917. The former reached b 000 women) is due more to ‘differences. — ae 


a7 J age 20 in 1925 to 1929; the latter in 1933 for third and later births (595 and 468) bai 


to 1937. The fertility of the former up to— than for first and second births (1, 172 and — 
age 20 presumably was stimulated by pros- 1,090). (Based on Table 2.) Likewise, the 


perity—there had been 2: 270 to 287 births lower fertility prior to age 30 of the 1 1913 ee <4 


- ‘per 1,000 women. That of the latter pre- — 1917 than of the 1905 to 1909 cohorts — 
was reduced by the depression— (1,516 and 1,558) is due entirely to fewer 4 
‘there had been 214 to 237 births per 1,000 third and later births (399 and 468), for the 
women. Ten years later, by age 30, the former had slightly more first and second = 
situations were almost reversed, for the 1905 
to 1909 cohorts had lived only to 1935-39 | Them next topic on which attention will be e 
and had not had time to recover from the — concentrated briefly is the large drop from ° e. 
depression, whereas the 1913 to 1917 cohorts cohort to cohort in n the rates for sixth and S 
had lived to 1943- -47. Births ‘per 1 1,000 higher order births. The number of eighth 
_ women prior to age 30 averaged 1,516 for _ and subsequent births per 1 ooo women 
_ the 1913 to 1917 cohorts and 1,558 for those i prior to age “40 fell almost without interrup- = 


“of 1905 to. 1909; former st _tion from 228 for the cohorts of 1880 to 


births, for ‘almost three- of ‘a are found women, 
"prior t to age 20 in recent decades have been ©. g., from 348 prior to age 45 for the eo ll 


a ‘first births. The variations in first births are of 18 1875 te to 1879 as a group, to 137 for those 4 _ yo 


followed by similar variations in second of 1900 to 1902. There were downward 
births, third births, etc., with an appropriate trends for sixth and seventh births also, but a 
dag, and on a scale which diminishes from the steepness of the decline diminishes from = 
one birth order to the next. As the cohorts order to order. Thus, comparing the om of - 
' become older the differences in the cumula- ; _tive birth rates prior to age 45 of the 1875 
_ tive rate for first births tend to disappear, [ to 1879 and the 1900 to 1902 cohorts shows 
-and, subsequently, the differences for second\ "drops of about 61 per cent for eighth saad 
_ births and for third births tend to become — subsequent births, 55 per cent for seventh — 
_ smaller, Thus, the high cumulative rate for births (170 to 77) and 50 per cent for sixth — id 
first births to a is 5 cent (: 2 132 to 116). These reductions are 
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much larger ‘these for first and second is well above those for most ‘of the. cohorts 

a _ births. of 1910 back t to 1902 (262 low and 287 

There is nothing in the cohort tables high). The comparative standing of the 1936 

3 shows how and why | the rapid down- if cohort, which became 22 in 1948, is mach 
ward trends of the rates for high order the same. Its cumulative rate to that time 
births have been brought about. Information was 581—much larger r than the ra rates for 
from other sources points to the increasing most of the cohorts of 1925 back to ud 

(se of contraceptives as the means, and to a (441 low and 53 $s high) and somewhat 

rh E desire for a higher level of living—includ- larger than those for most of the cohorts of 

ing more education and better medical and 1908 back to 1898 (543 low and 83 

dental care for children—as the motivation. high). Certainly the women these 

So much has been written and said else- younger cohorts: starting» childbearing 

where on these topics that no more is needed relatively early. 

here. Although statements for ages from 23 to 
‘The foregoing discussion has shown (a) would resemble the foregoing rather 
the wide variations in rates for first, second, closely there is a tendency for the cumula- | 
and third births during the younger child- _ tive fertility of the latest cohort to compare | 
‘| easing a ages and their ‘relation to war and , less favorably with that of earlier cohorts as_ 
economic conditions, and (b) the rapid — - rises above 25. Up to that age the 1923 : 
downward - trend in rates for sixth and 


higher order births. Lack of ‘space prevents 28 cohorts—all those for which 
2 a detailed discussion of the patterns of we have data. It had surpassed the 1900 to 
ee - change for fourth and fifth births. In brief, _ 1903 cohorts. by small margins (around 2 
o- ss they occupy intermediate positions between | per cent), the 191: 3 to 1916 cohorts by large 
those for third and sixth births, for there margins (around 30 per cent), and the iso | 7 
gradual» transition: from one pattern to. to 1912 cohorts by intermediate amounts. 
Ee - another 2 as age of woman and order of birth _ If the comparison is based on experience to 
ga Tis. == == age 30, however, only the 13 immediately 
With these trends and relationships estab- preceding cohorts (1917 to 1905) had 
lished, let us see how the fertility of various "eo a lower birth rate than the 1918 cohort. 
“cohorts up to the age reached on January Each of the 15 earlier cohorts (1904 to — 
1948, compares with that of earlier co- 1890) had had a higher Tate, several being 
horts up to the ‘same age. In the latest more than per cent above 1918. Similarly, 
cohort to reach age 18 on January 1, 1948 the fertility rate prior to age 35 of the 1913. 
“¢ (that of 1930), there had’ ‘been approx-— cohort (which reached 35 on January 
_ imately 80 births per 1, 000 women. This . 1948) ‘exceeded those of only the 6 preced- | 
i, exceeds the previous record by 7 per cent, ing cohorts, and was more than 20 per cent — 
aS _ is 38 per cent above the corresponding figures. below those of the e 1885 to 1887 cohorts. 4 
; ae for the cohorts reaching age 18 during the Moreover, the cohort reaching age 40 on i 
great depression (e.g., 57 to 58 for the 1, 1948, (that _ 1908) had a § 
7 ohorts of 1 916 to 1918), and is somewhat — a 
above the rates for the cohorts becoming 18 40 than the 1907 cohort, but a lower rate 
two or three years after the end of World (oan any of the others—more than 25 per a 
_ War I, or during the later years of pr ee those of any any ‘of the 1880 to 
—perity in the 1920’s (e.g., 70 to 75 for the 1886 cohorts. Comparisons for the 
cohorts of 1904 to . Similarly, in the cohorts to reach ages 41 to 47 show still 
1928 cohort, which was 20 on January 1, declines. 
1948, there had been 292 births per 1,000 
women, which sets a new record, is far 
i above papers for the cohorts of 1927 ae exceeded 570, and only the cohort of 1903 
back to low and 2 254 high), and exceeded 
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COHORT NALYSIS OF | OF FERTILITY 


¥ Why do the cohorts that have recently — or depression do ‘not last indefinitely, | ~ a 


1 287 reached ages 18-25 outrank so many of the cohorts by these ages have lived through 
-1926 immediately preceding cohorts with respect some good and some bad years, so most of 
much to fertility prior to the age in question, and = the effect of such extremes on the first birth f 
time | in general equal those of earlier years? The rate has canceled out. Because of the inter- — . 
for primary reasons undoubtedly are (a) de- that must elapse between “successive 
1909 mobilization, and (b) the stimulating births, however, there has been less oppor 
=what effect of “favorable economic conditions, tunity for the effect of favorable and 
rts of which was shown to have been important in _ favorable economic conditions on the second — 7 
“the past. Certainly the cohorts reaching ages birth rate to cancel out, and still less at each 
these 18 to 25 at the beginning of 1947 and 1948 higher birth order. By ages 30 to 35 there : 
aring } _ had been living under conditions more favor- has been time for the other factor—the long-, 7 
fable to marrying and having the first child time downward trend in the rates for third ce : 
23 to or adding another child than the cohorts and subsequent births—to manifest its 
ather 7 reaching the same ages at the beginning of _ fluence. But since the steepness of the de- — a i : 
nula- J 1935 to 1940. o. And certainly the cohorts cline increases rapidly with birth order, and — 
_—o reaching ages 18 to 25 at the beginning of since an important proportion of the fifth } f 
tsas 1925 to 1930 had been as as higher order births normally occur after 
192 3 first group, if not more so. 35, the desire to prevent families of 
f the _ Why has the fertility of cohorts en or more children has had less opportunity to — 
hich © Tey last years of the childbearing period b Seah affect the fertility of cohorts by ages 30 to bs 
0 to ‘so much below that of most preceding co- thar by ages 40 and over. The net result 
id 2 1 _ horts? What undoubtedly is the main reason is that a comparison of the fertility of recent — aS 
large pointed out earlier, 1 namely, the steep cohorts and earlier cohorts is less favorable 
1904 downward trend in rates for eighth and to the former at ages 30 to 35 than at ages 
ints. higher order births, and the to 25, but more favorable than at 
tely order—for seventh, sixth, fifth, fourth, and The foregoing information about the 
had third births. Contraception has made these — - festility of actual cohorts supports the con- 
ort. - trends 1s possible; a desire to live better and } clusion that the record-breaking number of . re a 
| to -\to have more fredom m presumably has pro- | births in 1947 is a matter of timing—of the © 
eing vided much of the motivation. upswing in marriages that began in 1945— 
is easier to account for the comparative rather than a reversal of the trend toward 
913 standing of the cohorts reaching ages 18 to fewer children m per completed family. 
5. 38 and 40 to 47 in 1947 and 1948 than of Over, even though this new record occurred __ 
sed fF those reaching the intermediate ages of 26 primarily because of an upsurge in first — 
ent — to 39, for one set of factors seems primarily births, the cohort material makes 

a 7 responsible at the younger ages and another — wonder whether the slight downward trend — 


resents a gradual change from the younger — ~ more children has been stopped, to say noth- — 
to the older, with a corresponding change ing of being reversed. It is true that more 


£ 
at at the older ages. The middle group rep- vin the proportion | of women bearing one a + a 

7 
i the relative importance of the two sets _ women in the cohorts of 1920 to 1930 


of causal factors. As an illustration let us ‘started childbearing at younger ages than 
' consider briefly the fertility of cohorts up was the case for the cohorts of 1915 to 1919. re 


ages 30 to 3 ‘Stace periods of But whether a a larger proportion of of the 


ay om former will have one or more “children by 


ce ages 35, 40 or 45 remains to be seen. The __ 

ranking of of the cohorts of 1900 to 1908 w with 
ttt respect to the proportion childless is very 
7 1B, ‘June 30, 1948, Bureau of the Census, Depart- ire at age 24 than at age 40. Iti is = 
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& 
to 
ate 
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= de less will be as low for the cohorts of 1915 _— have been moved ahead from 1950 and Now 


to 1919 as for those of 1920 to 1930. frogs years. This question is important because of | 
2: It may be argued _that lowering» the os lof bearing on such matters as the number 
te of births to ter expected during 1950- “55 and 


“fertility of the cohort because it lengthens 4 ing 1956-61. Information on these matters 1 
‘period during which subsequent births is useful to manufacturers of baby supplies, 
“can occur. In a group not practicing contra- to school authorities, and to many others, 
on this conclusion certainly should be Z Facts regarding the fertility of actual co- — 
_ valid. In our society, however, an important horts are very helpful in a consideration of e 
proportion of families are planned as to size the future course of the number of births, 
—over 70 per cent in a native white Protes- For example, the cumulative fertility rates _ 
tant group studied ir : Indianapolis. = * More. of various cohorts up to a given age prove | 
over, there are reasons for believing that a basis for estimating what will be called 
proportion is gradually increasing year the “expected” rate for any one cohort. 
_ by year, as more people learn about effective Multiplying such a rate by the number of 


contraceptives. It is questionable, therefore, women in the cohort in question gives the 
_ whether any tendency which may develop — “expected” number of births to the cohort _ 


age will be strong enough to offset the number of births to the cohort with the “ex 


5. ? toward having the first child ata younger prior t to the given age. Comparing the ce 


the long-time trend toward smaller mother and order of birth of child were 


tendency to be more successful in preventing pected” number thus obtained indicates the _ 
unwanted conceptions. For more and more extent to which there is = 
couples the question of whether to have _ deficit of births or a borrowing — 
- none, one, two, three, or some other number — me. Because the value of such estimates 
of children n, depends on motivations rather depends primarily on the reasonableness of — 
& than age at marriage or age at starting the allowances made for secular trends, and 
childbearing. Unless there is a change in because opinions will differ regarding 
attitudes toward the number of children in | matter, three series of estimates—a high, a 
completec family and more are » wanted for * m medium, and a low—are_ "presented here. j 
7, ‘several years, and unless the ratio of the "January 1, 1948 is used as the terminal date 
actual number to the wanted number : stops this section because 1947 was the latest 
ee declining, there seems little likelihood of re-— - year for which data on births by age of 1 


ie ‘conclusion that the baby boom of a _ Each of the three series of estimates is . 
z= -49 ‘is primarily a matter of timing based on some extrapolation of the ra 


os, rather than a stoppage or reversal of the — between the cumulative birth rates as of 


downward trend in children per completed — January I, 1920 and January 1, 1930. The 
hich raises the question of the extent to latter date (January 1, 1930) is chosen be- . 
- ‘it consists of ( a) we where were cause it is the end of the last long period of 
prosperity before World War II; hence, 4 
¥ view of the relation between economic con- © 
and fertility, the 


Psychological Factors Affecting Pertiity. VL The other date (January 1, 
_ The Planning of Fertility,” The Miibank Memorial — in part | because it is the earliest for which ven 


_ Fund Quarterly, Vol. XXV, January 1047, p. 84 - estimates of cumulative birth rates are avail- _ 


(reprint p. 230) and for ‘relatively sterile” couples be 
from unpublished material of ‘the above- mentioned able, and in part because the preceding 20 
‘year period a also was on the a period 
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childbearing It should be remembered, how- the first section of this. paper. 
ever, that W orld War I and the influenza a‘ The low estimates of “expected” cumula- 
epidemic of 1918 tended depress” birth rates for years since 1930 = 

ae of births during 1919. Had it ‘not the ‘continuance of the average annual nu 

been for these influences the cumulative merical declines from 1920 to 1930 (i.e., 

rates for January 1, 1920, would have ‘com- changes from 1930 to 1948, 1.8 times as large 


‘pared some somewhat n more with those as those from to — to 


Bs 


BY 


7 


1885-1889 31-35 2,330 $69 258 165100 
1880-1884 36-40 2,950 633 472 344 248 ayes 179 
1875- 1879 347 for 675 he: 400° 300 323 


Cumulative Birth Rates for January 


1905-1909 99 406 193 : 

36-40 2 659 - 293 201 139 or 129 
" 


26-30 - (0.3 — —20.3 ma. — 22. 
‘ 8.5 - (20.5 —24.4 —33. 
/ 


1A minus sign denotes a decrease. Percentages are not shown where the 1920 rate was less than 10. 


for January 1, 1930. Nevertheless, each of 1948 the absolute annual change from va 
the rates in question was larger for 1920 to 1930 has the advantage of allowing for 

q than for 1930 except those for first and possibility that the use of effective con-— 
second births prior ages 16-20. (See traceptive methods increased at an -acceler-— 

‘Table 3-) The decreases were very small i ated pace during the last two or three — 

(less than 3 per cent) for first births at —  ades—a possibility for which there is some 

a other ages, and rather small (less than 6 ‘supporting evidence. It has the disadvantage 

4 per cent) for second births. Subsequent mt 

birth orders had successively larger de- ™In order to avoid assuming an upward trend 


after 1930 of the rates for first and second births i in 35 
creases, those for eighth and later births the age group 16-20, the 1930 rates are considered 


amounting to between per cent at ages “expected” in years in the medium, and 
3 “35 and 25 per er cent at ages 41- 45. i 
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TABLE 4. ActUAL Cumutarive Brera Raion, AND Low, ANI np Estmates OF 
_ “ExpecTep” RATES, PER 1,000 NatrvE WHITE WOMEN, BY COHORT AND AGE OF 
‘MOTHER AND or Brrta oF CHILD, FOR JANUARY 1, 1948 


1928-32 


1918-22 
1731-35 
1923-27 21-25 29 3 172 
1908-12 2 134787 ‘sik 562 347 116 ew 
2,432 776 bor 393 4 63 


of bringing some of the cumulative birth average size of family—a desire which was 7 


rates to zero before 1970. . widespread thirty years or more ago when = 


4 The high estimates of “expected” assume large families were much more ‘numerous — 
‘that the 1920-30 annual rate of decline was ‘Telatively_ than at present. 


‘reduced gradually during 1930-45 and that — _ The medium estimates of “expected” 


rates were stationary in 1945 and later years" sume the indefinite continuation of 
3 aes at levels equivalent to those yielded by a average annual rate of change from 1920 to 


fifteen year continuation of half the average . 1930. At At the lower birth orders (where the a 


nat annual percentage declines from 1920 to differences between the high and low series 


- oe 1930.'* This assumption shows what would are relatively small) the medium is much 


happen with the gradual disappearance of closer to the low than the high. At th the 
the desire for further reductions — in the my higher birth orders (where the — 


The average annual percentage decline from pee by multiplying the the 1930 rate 
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“COHORT ANALYSIS. OF FERTILITY 


ABLE 5./ AcTvAL NUMBER OF AND Mepivum, Low, AND HicH Esrmates OF “EXPECTED” 
CUMULATIVE NuMBER OF Birtus, TO NATIVE WHITE WoMeEN, By Conort AND AGE OF 


Mormer anp Orver or Birtu or For JANUARY 1, 1948. (IN THOUSANDS) 


ge on 

(1923-27, 3930 2,433 3045 


9,228 35754 2,660 692-350 


1908-12 (36-40 «9, 389 3,388 2,509, 458 827 484 
8,071 2,947 2, 1223 15393 866 
39, 680 16 623 10, 778 * 574 a 
Medium Estimate of “Expected” 


1913-17313 3, 590 2,503 1,436 
“190812 36-4o 9,945 3,342 2,488, 
39; 15,614 10,242 5,797 3,284 1,907 1,182 
tow Estimate of “Expected” Births 
4 394 3 
1913-17 3 807 3,589 2,490 1,387 710 
4 I- 285 2 964 952 242 
10 604 3; oor 
igh Estimate of “Expected” Births 
1913-17, 31-35-9958 3,627 2,621 1,606 947 549 165 127 
1903-07 4I- 10, aw 000 2,404 1,701 1,186 
are relatively the series Comparable the number of 
_ become approximately midwa | between — are shown in Table 5. The estimates of 
Pp y y 5- 


Gi the low and high. surpluses or deficits, obtained by subtracting 
a The actual cumulative birth ra rates as of | the actual numbers of births from the esti- oe 
1948, by cohort and age of mates of “expected” numbers, are given i in 
the high, medium, and low estimates of Among the most important differences 
“expected” rates, are given in Table between h estimates of actual ond 
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(Surplus or deficit reduced by ; at ages 36-40 ont nh at ages 41-45) 
go 
1903-07 
‘t= 


ae 


Based on Low Estimates of “Expected” Births 


21-25 417 ot 148 

IQI3-1 I- 16 - 


i (Surplus or deficit reduced by 30% t ages iby 70% at ages 


Ss or 


q 


between zero & and 500 are indicated by 2. 


5 SFICITS IN THE CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF BirtTHs To Native JP 
TABLE 6. “STIMATES OF THE SURPLUSES OR DEFICITS Brrtu oF CHILD, POR JANUARY 1, 1948, BAsep. 
Cowort AND AGE OF WOMEN AND ORDER OF Br (INTHOUSANDS) 
2 | on MeEpium, Low, AND 
q 
4 
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‘numbers of births are the excesses the younger the age greater ter the op- 
|= of actual over “expected’” first births which portunity for a surplus to be reduced or ae 
are found at five of the six age groups in —_ to be made up. . As shown in the first 
‘each series. The largest surplus—between part of this’ paper there has been a strong 
355,000 and 417,000 according to the high tendency for high rates for first births to a= 
low estimates of “expected? that cohort at the younger ages to be almost 
for the cohorts of 1923-27 which were aged ‘exactly offset by low rates at older ages, =. US 
a -25 on January 1, 1948. (See Table 6, vice versa. In contrast, the small differences 
column B.) The surplus is sproinaey found in the cumulative first birth rates 0 


330,000 for the cohorts 26-30, between a 


‘amount for or those ‘et: we 40. becomes find good illustrations 
‘contrast, the actual number of first births as birth order rises, because downward 
_ prior to January 1 I, , 1948, had been a little trends at all ages increase the difficulty of 
than the “expected” ‘number at ages identifying surpluses deficits, but the 
41-45. For all ages combined, the net surplus — principle should apply. It seems clear, % 
: of first births is slightly “over. 1,000,000 therefore, that the surpluses or deficits ‘of 
according | to the medium and low estimates _ _ births at ‘older ages estimated by the method 
: of “expected” and 835,000 according to the described above should be discounted to aii 
high estimate of “expected.” extent in trying to evaluate 
findings for eighth and later births on future numbers of births, 
(combined) differ greatly from those for The choice of reduction factors must 
first births. ‘Here the actual numbers of rather arbitrary, for there is little 
births for ‘the four age groups’® are a little © information. The factors used here are _- 
above the low estimates of the ‘ ‘expected” per cent at ages 41-45 and 30 per cent at 
numbers, but fall below the high estimates ages 36-40; in other words it is assumed that | oa . 
_ by amounts which increase rapidly with age. 30 per cent rather than roo per cent of an | 
4 hus, women 31-3 5 had 42,000 apparent ‘surplus deficit ) toa 


ou 
sumptions of “normal,” while "sequent years, and that per cent of 
g -45 had had 342, 000 fer wer, (See Table F apparent surplus (or deficit) will be effective 
6, column 1. at ages 36-40. No changes are made at. 
can be seen by studying columns C younger ages. It is believed that these ad- 
to H of Table 6 most of the statements that justments ‘are more. likely to be too, ‘small 
could be made regarding surpluses or deficits _ than too large. They are applied to me nell 
for second to seventh births would represent each order. 
a transition between those for first births Adjusting the estimates of Pe a rae 
and those for eighth and subsequent births. : deficits in this manner makes little differenc if 
a attempting to evaluate the effect on for first births, the net surplus according to — 
_ the future of the large surplus of first births, ; the low and m medium e estimates of “expected” _ 
_ the small to large surplus of second births, , 8 emaining close to 1,010,000, and that ace 
deficits of births of most cording to the high estimate rising from 
higher orders as of January I , 1948, con- — 000 to 868,000. The adjustment has the larg- i 
sideration must be given to the age of the — est effect on eighth and later births. Here the 
cohorts in which they occur. It is is obvious surplus according to low “ex 
ied = pected” rates is reduced from 196,000 to 
eighth 148, ooo, and the estimated deficits for the 
er two series are 
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medium “expected” rates, and from 585,000 during 1948 were “about 4 cent “less 


to 285,000 for high “expected” rates). At numerous than in 1947, but births were about q 


each parity the adjustment narrows the dif- I per cent more numerous during the first ; , 

ferential between the three series. Bashan months of 1949 than of 1948. It is — 
The adjusted estimates all show a surplus — - that the number of first births was substan- 
_ of second births—close to 600,000 with the tially smaller in 1948 than in 1947, and ie 
low and medium “expected’ rates, and of this decrease was offset by an 


orc nearly 200,000 with high “expected” rates. _crease in second births and some by an in- 


At each parity from third to seventh, how- crease i in third births. Fourth and fifth births 


ever, the actual births are well below. the = may have increased slightly, but sixth and 


rahe medium and high estimates of “expected,” ” later | births probably continued to decrease. 
though close to the low estimates. 


ac deficits | from high “expected” amount to _ pected to follow a similar pattern, but with a 

ee 596,000 for third births, rise to 679,000 for smaller decrease in first births and ‘smaller 

fourth births, and then decrease to 229,000 increases in second and third births. 
for seventh. The deficits from medium “ex- ae _ By January 1, 1950, the surplus of first — 
_ pected” are much smaller, but vary similarly _ births according to medium “expected” rates — q 
from one birth order to another. For all may well be in the neighborhood of 1,500,- 


birth orders combined the actual number of, 000 and that of second births over 1,000 ,000. 


the low “expected” Furthermore the deficit of third births on 


I 885,000 | and the medium “expected” by January 1, 1948 may well be changed to a 
a -”751, 000, but is,below the high “expected” 7 surplus, and those for fourth births reduced — 
by 1,613,000. somewhat. All births combined may show a 
a The slight changes among past cohorts in — surplus of about 2,500,000 on the medium > 
‘proportion of women living to age 45— “expected” basis, 4,000,000 on the low ‘ 
c., had at least one birth makes the esti pected” basis, and 500,000 on the high “e 
¥ mates of between 868,000 and 1 014,000 _ pected” basis. The medium figure is on 


= s first births seem highly reliable. At equal to 75 per cent of ‘the | total number of a 
the other extreme, the steadiness of the de- 4 births to native white women during 1948.° _ 


cline from cohort to cohort in the proportion 
of women having more than seven births 
_ makes it seem that the smallest estimate ae? Although a drawing on the future as of Janu-— 

surplus deficit—83,000 according ary I, 1950, which is equal to the number of births 
medium “expected” rates—is_ equivalent to each cohort in the childbearing ages 


4 correct. It is probable that the medium series _ being a year ahead of “expected.” At the older ages 


is nearest the truth for second to seventh — ne. aes) the diferences in number of pe to 
births also. It is possible, however, that the significan Ps 
decrease in the proportion of women 


ag a second child, and perhaps a third also, has remain in the childbearing period during which a 
ended. In this case, the surplus of “gain” of one year can be “lost.” Although some 
"4 births may be somewhat smaller and the — may have as high a cumulative birth a 

deficit of third births somewhat larger than So 53 


per 
3 had prior to age 24, this gives no assurance that the 


shown: by the medium estimates of “eX- former will have as high a rate as the latter prior to 


_ than those shown by the high estimates.  _ It is of interest to note that on January 1, 1041, 


ome t 
This section has dealt so far with the “! a to 45 inclusive, was below the medium “expected” 


i situation on January 1, 1948, because 1947 number by 2,345,000. The high rates of 1941-47 _ e: 


is ‘the latest ‘year | for which the number of this to an excess of in seven _years, 


_ Tke changes between 1948 and 1949 are 


during 1948 may seem unreasonably large, it is only _ 


20-24), the differences are large, but several = 4 


he actual number of births to the cohorts then aged = 


<0 
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In conclusion, we may tion of marriage anid the early bearing 
umber of births during 1950 and later or years of the children wanted. But if economic mop 

- will be reduced by the large borrowing on ditions deteriorate substantially, the drop 
the future which has occurred prior to 1950. in births which a depression alone 
The reduction will be gradual and will ex- wil be augmented greatly 

tend over a long period if prosperity con- _ Moving ahead of several hundred me 
this will conten births from 1950 or later to 1947- ‘49. 
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FUNCT! ON , AND FOLK SOCIETY | 


aller 


ology has been Howard Ww. Odum’s sociology. er 
“folk: regional perspective. ‘It has, _ of course, § Perhaps the best introduction to the ap- 
= subjected to a good deal of well-m -mean- — proach of folk sociology i is the conception a 
and well-deserved criticism in the process a logical continuum of social systems, from 
of groping toward sociological 1 maturation. which certain segments are selected, defined, 
For while it has fastened on the crucial analyzed for possible conceptual 
problems of social planning, societal survi- butions to contemporary sociological analy-— a 
and international order, ‘it has failed (See accompanying diagram. ) It should 
"provide: a unified, coherent ‘approach which _ be emphasized that this is a logical con- 
can be utilized by other practicing sociolo- tinuum which does” not imply any —. i‘ 
Its concepts are admittedly vague and ments about the necessary direction of social 
exploratory, somewhat weak from an opera- evolution | or of any inherent order of social — ¥ 
and not well- knit The basic thread in this para- 
digmatic progression is the increasing com- __ 
of organization, proceeding 
- of provocative y dade into modern society, from the small, isolated social units of un- i, 4 
but these are generally not pursued system- - recorded human history ‘through simple kin- oor 
; catically” as organizing foci for « onsistent ship organization, clan, tribe, civil group- 
sings, the nation, and ultimately to the highly 
y a Instead, folk sociology seems to have been ; organized totalitarian society. Contrapuntal 
 diffidently lingering about the borders of strands in this continuum involve certain 
sociology, awaiting the coming of a suitable structural — uniformities—telatively ‘stable 
£ _ conceptual escort into the realm of sound patterns of behavior—associated with selec- 
4 sociological theory. But if folk sociology is ted stages of societal ‘complexity. These pat- 
more than an isolated approach, it must terns possess variable importance along the 
4 certainly share certain inherent possibilities continuum and therefore specific patterns 
with other sociological currents, from which can be “clearly "recognized only in definable 
one or more can be selected to aid in plumb- _ portions of the continuum. 
ing its potentialities. This paper is therefore Folk sociology focuses on two ‘defina able 
principally devoted to fitting the concepts of segments of the continuum as matrices for a 
olk a structural- of its distinctive concepts. 
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| ( is in 
last two decades of American most promising frame of in 
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society” and ‘ “state civilization” —refer to face-to-face associations, more- “intimate 


historically concrete soc iety. group relationships and the (direct) inter- 
£ action” between the members of that a 
and nature.? This kind of social system is 7 
pond i in any ideally” distinguished by a series of 
high degree descriptive characteristics do not lend 
Yet the ideal type is no mere agglomera- and (2) a set of analytical elements which 
- thea of analytical elements. It contains, as — are distinctly suitable for the consideration 
Weber and Parsons have demonstrated, a “of an organized system. 
= fixed relation between the values of the _ Let us first sketch the descriptive charac- 
= variable elements involved. ” There- teristics as briefly as possible. Ideally, it is 
fore, Wwe may consider + “folk society’ ’ and a small, relatively isolated society featured 
“state civilization” objectively possible by primary group relationships and | by little 
"functional systems—analogous to the fric- oF no communication with outsiders. It 
in tionless systems in physics. “Though this marked by a close, relatively unmediated 
e procedure involves the imputation of dy- ae to the land, by a simple technology, 
namics to a non-existent entity, it does pro- limited division of labor, the economic inde- 
vide a useful fiction which can be tested by pendence of constituent units mubetantal 
comparison with” societies that to f desires, and a 
slow p process of social change. 


“Folk Society” a "Transitional Society” State 


biologically and ‘socioculturally, the 
latter feature being derived from 
en 
existence of unquestioned common ends ai and 
the prevalence of a religious fabric which 


Tends sanctity to an unrecorded tradition. q 


of | definition. And as is 


with most definitions, there is an un- 


‘those whe dissent the Finally, one of the distinguishing attributes 


bel of given elements in that construct. of folk society is the importance of kinship 


Bowover folk society is not offered here as (whether actual: or fictional) Be re 
final, definitive characterization; rather lated “personal” approach to pe to 


4 
is hoped to provide a clear, Provisional cir- nature” ta 


cumscription of a hypothetically ‘conceived + ip jody 
functional system by means of which we can _ Howard W. Odum, “Notes on the Changing q 


= tie Structure of Contemporary Society,” Work 
the operation of ‘modern society.  vandum, November 12, 1048, p. 1. See also his 


: = folk society we mean a social system — _ Understanding Society, pp. 13, 260, 278, 282. 


which is characterized “by the folkways and — = *Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age 


: on ‘+ obert e e Fo ociety,” mer- 


tionships such as the 308; Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, pp. 280-284; 
an id _ E. Sapir, “Culture, Genuine and Spurious,” Amer- 
Fits Talcott Parsons, in Sociological Theor ican Journal of Sociology, January 1924, 403; 
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STRUCTURE “FUNCTION, AND F FOLK 


; These folk qualities assume ated form bi tion of the statuses an 
Social system.® 
of three ‘groups ¢ of structural uniformities: 


The folkw ro ide for the basic preg 


definition and distribution of suitable roles 
= and statuses, they aid in the proce 
behavior which “slowy, he “uncon- The mores supplement 
sciously, and non-rationally as primary ad-— folkways by prohibiting wader sanctions the 
justments the ‘Tepetitive | life situations — performance of roles inimical to the mainte- 
confronted by a society or some definable of ‘a given system. In 
7 segment of a society. These adjustments — _ the mores help in providing motivation for — 
“may: or may nor be objectively appropriate; 
the important fact is that the folkways in institutions, ‘functionally. of the greatest im- 
ideal folk Society are handed down by 


in folk society, furnish the princi- 
tradition and are not subjected | to verifica-— pal threads of order in the organization of 
by experience. They comprise rel 


atively roles and statuses into focal clusters about 
‘non-coercive definitions of proper personal ‘commonly held values. 
_ behavior towards persons and objects 
every aspect of group life. Consequently, the Rad 
..- In contrast to the folk be 
2. The mores derive from S0ti cted _ tively ional) informef, traditional, 
folkways which have b been specifically iden- intimate and slowly “developing patterns of 
tified with ‘societal welfare; they gre the _ behavior, the ideal typical state civilization 
“matured folkways,” which have developed refers to a social system which has attained 
7 group sanctions to insure conformity with a high degree of organization and centraliza- 
the dictates of emotionally-charged_ be- tion through the application of f specializa- 
The) primary institutions—property, rationality, impersonality, and Coercive e 
marriage, and religion—are crescive, slowly Power. As a result of these processes, state = 
a developed translations of the mores “into the — civilization i is characterized by large popu-— 
world of facts and action.”* Institutions, as lation masses, enormous heterogeneity, (beth 
Parsons neatly points out, bridge the gap biologically and socioculturally), a high de- 
between ultimately desired social goals and 9 gree of urbanization and centralization, 
needs, and the pursuit of immediate ends. formal control techniques, secondary g group 
social control problem is met Telationships, the minimization of ‘edition, 
by normative rules which Teg zulate action in diminution of kinship Teligious cor con- 
accordance these ultimate imate va values siderations, concern with maximization of of 


(mores): achievement, and rapid social change. 4) 


“Institutions are patterns governing be- 
_ havior and social relationships which have be- q 


ad operation of another set of = 


come interwoven with a system of common uniformities: the technicways, ‘ ‘enacted” in- | 
_ moral sentiments which in turn define what 2 the institutionways and the state- esi 


= a ‘right to expect’ of a a person in a ae omens 


position. “These s sentiments apply to the pes 


i Evaluation,” American ic Resi i Ibid., 6; John Bennett and Melvin M. 
1045, "Pp. 206. ‘umin, Social Life, pp. 45-58. 
Wiliam G. Sumner, Lys, Pp. op. PP. 54-55 


“essential social roles. Finally, 
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state civilisation as ‘the patterns 
somewhat analogous to the folkways of associated with the enacted institutions and 
folk. ‘society. Both | types of structural uni- sanctioned by the use of coercive Power. The 
re formities represent basic, informal adjust- of stateways are consequently the institution- q 
; ments to the life conditions of each social ways of the state; they are reflected in the 

system. But while the folkways involve consciously organized laws, directives, and 
ae slowly developing patterns of behavior in Tulings of | ‘the state’s constituent agencies, 
= _Tesponse to primary group situations, the However, in view of the focal position of the _ 
technicways comprise behavior patterns State, the remaining institutionways become 
Which aiise rather visibly in response to the organized with Teference to the stateways, 
$0 that a | of institutionways can 


reference _ to 4 the complex of state “civiliza. 
standards, though it is incorrect to conclude _ tion. 
that the state civilization is devoid of a Ss In our hypothetical state civilization these 4 
a order.’ Because of their origin, the uniformities have immense functional sig- 
_ technicways h: have little tradition of authority | § nificance, especially since the demands of a Zz 
and ‘therefore are often learned through highly organized system | are more ‘stringent 
secondary sources (advertising, etc.) its continuation as a “going concern. 
“Hike enacted institutions—the- state, technicways, despite their traditlonles, 
military order, the educational system, transitional: character, are quick and, 
science, the industrial and commercial many instances, accurate adjustments to 
systems, , the institutionalized church—in current technological changes. In our ideal 


contradistinction to the primary institutions, — _ type, they are appropriate adjustments as 
i? are rationalized, somewhat specialized, con- well, i.e., they enable the members of that 
. ae organized and recorded sets of m nor- system to become oriented to the changing — 
med mative rules which arise in response to the % reality « of a dynamic society. Thus, the tech- 
‘needs of a complex, differentiated society in _ nieways are instrumental in ‘re-defining ac- 
which” the problem of social control there- ceptable roles and statuses and therefore. 
fore assumes enormous proportions. In the _ provide an element of stability and order in 
_ ideal state civilization, bots science and the a system which is subject to the chronic 
state become the focal institutions, strains of change, 
ordinating the operation of societal patterns The ena cted institutions enumerated 
to their respective demands and thereby di- above fulfill several of the functions which 
ial the folkways, mores and primary ee cll 


"ordinarily perform in the folk society. Pri- 


3. It i is difficult to separate the stateways”® marily, they are organized to satisfy the 


the enacted institutions in ideal state basic biological and psychological 
dvilization, We might consider stateways (food, security, etc.) of component 
to be a special though highly important there. Secondly, they provide relatively clear 


form of the which we can definitions of proper roles and their inter- 


relationships in the system. Thirdly, in 


‘Plying unequivocal definitions of recurrent 


Howes W. Odum, “On Trying to Define 
ine Field and Methods of a Dynamic Folk Sociol- ; tion to the performance of prescribed roles. a 


; os ogy,” Work Memorandum, Masch 1047, p. 14. See And finally, the coercive aspect of institu-— 
3 


also his Understanding Society, pp. 220-231. tions, symbolized in the institutionways and 
"Franklin H. his Civilization and 


Predictability, 
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_stateways, provides the societal ultimate i od 
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at which the older mores are giving way — 
before the moral sweep of | commercial 


In terms of our continuum, contemporary 
Wester society may be placed somewhere 


segments. 
social system completely, and ¢ coated im- —_ 
- portant structural features characteristic * range and power, they have not | 
both types, , modern society is ; truly transi- the precarious stability and clarity of state 


| tional.™ And apparently it is moving in the ‘ivilization. Many of our technicways are 
still exploratory, i.e., they do not provide 


an unequivocal guide to needed adjustment. 
In fact, it might be seriously questioned that 
the technicways can ever “assume. sufficient 
a stability and permanence to be designated — 
“enduring,” as Dr. Odum has done.* 


"the self-imposed tasks of folk sociology 2 we 
to determine how these structural ele- 
ments are interrelated in modern society; 
(2) to discover the significance of these re- 
_lations the ‘maintenance of a going 


both structure functional relations ap- a directive, position 
propriate to the attainment of. commonly contemporary society. Perhaps the most 


‘hel values transitional society. _ characteristic feature of this development i is 


e “can identify in modern ‘society the transformation of primary institutions 
“operation of each of the structural uniformi- — be. enacted institutions or, at the very least, 
ties to which we have previously referred. . e trend toward their operation principally es 
these analytical patterns fail to exhibit with the and sanction of enacted 
‘ideal typical strength and function.*? Gen- = institutions. The institution of — for 
erally speaking, the /folkways and ‘the: mores now highly associated with a 
losing their pervasive power in co mpe- 4 complex specifically a 
tition with quickly developing technicways. a sanctioned by the state. Even the more ‘in- 


However, it is inaccurate to conclude formal aspects of ownership a are to a large 
the trend of this structural rivalry that 


extent based on maintenance of a prescribed — 
morals and morality are thereby obliterated. of the occupational 
a "The process is rather one in which selected sphere (the job”). Similarly, informal re- 
gh or elements in the traditional ligious practices have been largely replaced 
"morality are unconsciously re-interpreted in 


by highly sub- “systems 


4 the course of social development. These finally, 
moral transitions are relatively gradual and of marriage = is constant y 


= result in the virtual vepeatmatoom of their 
ideological fore-bears—as the of 


modern society plain! demonstrates.”* 18 Con- 


See John W. Bennett, , “Culture Change into omnipotent institutionways. The 


a ional imperialism of the church, ‘the 


” D 


= Conflict as a Field of Sociological Study,” - Sphere may be said to function under some- oan 
of the Sociological Society of America what circumscribed institutionways—limited 
vol. XXV, no. 2, May ep innaalecameal in their development by the growing power _ 
nized as comprising a series of orienting assump- irit of Ca ism 0 erton, Science, — 
tions, inferences and hypotheses which must be | Society, and Technology in Seventeenth Century — 
verified in the course of careful empirical research — _ England (printed in Osiris, vol. 4, part 2, am 
_ conceived i in the general framework of this paper. pag » * H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of C gyre Bt 


The primary institutions are increasingly 


being: shaped and directed by the ae 


state, and the occupations, = 
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stateways. Yet | in In we view modern technic- 

are restricted in influence by the = ways as important functional adjustments _ 

and mores and the octopal expansion of the _ which provide some degree of orderly re- 

functionally expedient technicways. Clear sponse to the potentially disorganizing con- 
instances of this general process can be ‘sequences of a socially non- -implemented 
7 recognized in the prohibition experiment, in _ science and technology. Without the media- 4 


q 


the difficulties of war-time price control, and tion of the technicways, _ modern “soci ‘ety 

would be structurally ‘ ‘marginal,” ' since the 
folkways and mores cannot easily adapt 
e themselves to change, and since the state- 
must recall that often develop to meet only the “most 


normally Clements of some critical Consequences of societal change. But] 


in the recent civil rights controversy. 


technicways with societal They must 
recognize that every social system is com- rather be considered as effects of, or adjust- 
prised of certain situational elements, values, ments to, changes which originate in the 4 
oe etc., which form a peculiar context for func- "findings and applications of science and) 
tional on is own terms. Modern Consequently, it is likewise in- 


critical in preserving the moot of this valid only in a comparison with the veal 
"particular social system: a high degree of "ways, which typically minimize 
interdependence and _ specialization, com- Actually, the technicways select and ‘canalize 
a technical efficiency, a strain ed _ the chaotic potentialities for change inherent ' 


rationality, widespread concern em with se- i in scientific and technological developments. a 


developments, act to limit the dangers of ; 


curity, status and success, and the ae Thus, the technicways, in adjusting to these 


for organized power. These elements might 
be considered as “given” and therefore the — change by bridging the gap between estab- 
limits imposed by them provide the context lished and emerging values and functions. . 
i for valid functional analysis. We know a good deal more about the 
this stage in our knowledge, no blanket institutions of modern society in this regard, 
functional role can be assigned to the folk-— Fy "principally through the work of Talcott Par- 
_ Ways and mores of transitional society. Soci- _ Sons and his disciples. . As a result, we can — 
ology desperately needs a well- -planned series Point to the ambivalent functional position 
‘ eee of empirical studies designed to (1) cata-_ of contemporary institutions. While in some 
ON logue accurately the folkways and mores of ‘ respects t the kinship system, the church, , the { 
thee groups; (2) determine to what ‘occupations, science, and the state act to 
extent these are actually pursued; (3) de- channel behavior into prescribed, 
_ termine to what extent they provide proper roles through institutional definitions of 
motivation performing es ssential roles situations, the no rmal “operation of these 
with a minimum of friction. In the mean- ;. institutions likewise generates ‘dysfunctional - 
_ while, we must avoid the unstated romantic 3 behavior—anxiety, insecurity, irrationality, 
bias that the folkways as a group are in- and aggression."” 


This. demands the conscious of some the following articles by Talcott Parsons: 

tae ” or “normal” system, which is often uncon- “The Kinship System of the Contemporary United 

posited as the only proper context for hu- States,” American Anthropologist, — 

adjustment. See C. W. Mills, “Professional 1943, pp. 22-38; “Certain Primary ‘Sources and 

_ Ideology of Social Pathologists,” American Journal Patterns of Aggression in the Social Structure of 
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STRUCTU E, FUNCTION, : AND FOLK soc 


view of: insistent demands of a ‘geographic area. operational, , however, 


- complex, highly differentiated society, we — ‘is the ecological definition of the region as . 
_ might suggest the absence of certain func- r a constellation of contiguous saree 
tionally appropriate stateways (relating Possessing similar and complementary struc- 


management-labor relations, discrimination, . tural elements which form a recognizable 
etc. ). But it seems more reasonable to  socio-spatial entity.1® Consequently, the 
society evaluate existing stateways. In general, the region can be viewed ‘simultaneously as an 
ce the | stateways relating to marriage, education, analytically separable structure (a system in = ir 
adapt 7 taxation, political behavior, welfare, etc. % itself) and as a structural element in a a ¢ 
state- _ provide a minimum co-ordination of insti- ow wider social system. Regions within a given Me 
most tutional roles with each other and with the framework may then be considered as com- 
e. But] orienting values of modern society. However, prising relatively distinct variations — of = i 
e th he stateways perform no highly consistent societal patterns which are organized to 
‘must - functional role, since they have not attained ~ form ‘ ‘regional patterns.” And it is at this nig 
djust- - the advanced degree of coercive power of point that folk sociology and regionalism, 
n the fi _ ideal typical stateways. In the democracies, in which are logically. and conceptually inde 
and fact, the stateways are ‘constantly tested for Pendent perspectives, converge to form 
se in- possible evasion by local and regional folk- _folk- regional approach. 
ys as ways, by dysfunctional technicways, and nd by differentiation nthe ap 


ange. on FOLK-REGIONAL 
nalize 


of simplicity and clarity of exposition and mores, ‘the etc., 
the structural elements discussed above mately a associated with the ‘differential 


uniformly distributed throughout and development of constituent 


social system with respect to strength and regions. Second, regions plainly differ as to’ 
functional importance. However, it is by the content or character of these 
now generally accepted that a complex social — ties. We speak particularly of regional folk- 
system, performing many functions and ways and mores, and perhaps there is some | 
covering extensive land areas, necessarily justification for distinguishing regional 
involves some degree of spatio-structural stateways as well. Third, the balance or 


refers to a specific functional con- differentiated; they level 
F figuration of structural elements in the con- ¢ component  structeral elements i in terms | of a 
text of a more or less provisionally defined = 

Culture, e edited by Bryson, Finkelstein and Maclver, 

tism, ” Jews in a Gentile World, edited by Graebar “Similar” and “complementary” are used to 


a and Britt, pp. 101-122; “Some Sociological Aspects - differentiate region and sub-region. Similar communi- a6 
of the Fascist Movements, ‘is ‘Social Forces, December ties may be said to constitute sub-regions while . 
1042, pp. 138-147. sub- regions may be said to exhibit complementary 

== * This process of attempted constriction, by the relations in the formation and maintenance of re- _ 

a clearly indicates a major dysfunctional role of - gions, See the author’s article, “An Ecological Ap- 
the legal profession, without which the stateways — proach to Rural aes RA Rural Sociology, Decem 


might achieve greater positive functional ber 1949. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


balance of regions which gives i individuality. base, then, let 
a social system. = visional estimate of folk-regional sociology 
What is the significance of this kind a s by employing its approach to probiems and 
structural differentiation? For one thing, the pon specifically selected by its adherents, 
region offers a helpful explanatory context Ik sociology is particularly concerned 
_ for social behavior, since neither the locab _ with illuminating the process of social 
community nor the total social structure of change—certainly one of the least under- 
om 4 a ‘complex society affords a proper focus for stood areas in sociological theory. In terms 
; om “diversity in complexity.” The community is of our framework, social change can be de- 
too isolated structurally, the over-all social fined as the continuing process of societal 
_ structure is too inclusive, for such a purpose. _ development which is manifested in signifi- 
a & Secondly, through the development and cant alterations in the form, function, and 
_ distribution of specialized roles and in the ‘meaning of constituent structures (groups, 
peculiar o organization of these roles with relationships) — —significant that these 
$i. widely prescribed social roles, the region as — alterations have definite ‘consequences for 
to stability « of a social system. The folk- 


social change as 


RS may arise at different periods and often de- and by the way in which they re- define 
velop at varying ‘rates, with the result that legitimized or acceptable roles in the social 
“some regions are imperfectly integrated with system. In other words, folk sociology seems 
pew) _ the functioning of the over-all system. Like- to have translated the criteria of social 7 


— intense competition or rivalry between : change into an analysis of the interrelations . 
simultaneously developing regions may ofits concepts. 
seriously endanger the stability and security _ An important element in this s approach i is 
the marked emphasis | ‘on science and tech- 
But there is a tendency to reify the region — nology as the major sources of social change a 
eee in assessing its societal role. Conse- i in Western society. T This is, of course, a 
quently, the peculiar structural nature of return the perennially controversial 
_ regions is once more noted. And therefore it hypotheses of Ogburn and Chapin,?® for — 
= is suggested that the functional or ‘dysfunc. which the crucial studies have not yet been _ 
tional character of given regions is directly — made. But is this the universial mechanism 4 
traceable to the nature of component struc- — of social change? And if so, what structural | 
tural uniformities. Such a viewpoint would — _ features are necessary for the emergence and 4 
seem to be a highly important consideration é development of science and technology? 
a in specific goals fo for social approach to social change must be 
“the Tecognized as being” largely descriptive, ‘ | 
APPLICATIONS rather than explanatory; i in our present state 


of knowledge, that is a label which can be 
_ what may seem to be much too brief appropriately applied to every serious theory 


a compass, ss, the has been an 


of the major ts of folk- P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological 


regional sociology within a structural-func- 7 Theories, pp. 142- 746 for ra critique of these hy- 


_ tional framework. With this framework as a 
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STRUCTURE, FUNCTION, “AND SOCIETY 
namics cs of social we “must be able ways ‘can. reinfo 
evaluate the possibilities of “new” defini- measurable periods of time. wy 
tions of the situation which are available i Finally, folk sociology has likewise been 
the cultural tradition (the social heritage of unclear as to the mechanism by —_ 
folk-ways, mores, institutions) .** While Sum- “deviant” patterns are legitimized. The 
ner noted a strain toward consistency in the underlying premise seems to be, with ~ 
-folk-ways mores, their informal , Non- transitional society, that these 


rational character, particularly in the con- patterns tend to be imperfectly legitimized | 4 


text of a developing social order, often _in a kind of structural limbo which is said 
favors the secondary articulation of im- to be the basis for problems of adjustment. = 
perfectly — integrated patterns. It was this However, folk sociology tends to regard the ~ 
general kind of analysis, by the way, which i institutionways, and particularly the state. 
‘Weber and Tawney employed in part in ways, as legitimizing patterns, yet fails to” 
tracing the origins of modern capitalism. 22 illuminate _ the process by which deviant — 

Furthermore, the problem of are converted into stateways and 
‘toward change must be more fully under- institutionways. y 
stood. The assumption of a perfectly stable, Re. Social problems constitute a ‘related area 
_ interlocking system of roles and statuses is of concern for folk sociology. Every ~onegaaae 


_a sociological chimera (the use of ideal types tioning social system is normally confronted a 
notwithstanding). . Every social system of with some recognizable discrepancies : a 
any complexity contains “very important _ tween widely held ideals and actual 
elements of internal conflict and tension,”** havior. However, folk sociology explicitly 
in terms of the strains on actors in social “problems in modern society to 
given roles and statuses. the rapidity of social change. Consequently, 
An analysis of social « change must also. in- social problems become matters of adequate 
-volve the ways in which “deviant” behavior adjustment between the folkways and mores, 
becomes “socially structured and linked with and the technicways. This emphasis on the 
“legitimizing cultural patterns. Folk “natural ather than the “pathological,” af ae 
_ sociology tries to explain socially structured 1 character of social problems, supported by ae 
deviant behavior in part through the con- structural analysis of their emergence, 
cept “technicways, ” though it has not been rather widely accepted and offers 
clear in explaining their origin. There is a fruitful approach to the study of specific 
_ tendency to -Tegard the technicways as de + problems. But a deeper understanding 
novo patterns of adjustment shaped only by social problems must await more detailed 
the insatiable demands of changing tech- knowledge of the mechanism | of social 
technicways combine orientation to tech Social ¢ change and social problems are 
nological change with patterns drawn from — phases in a conceptual progression which 
available culture; and it is further sug- > terminates | in social planning— —the final 
gested that many technicways | are based on problem in folk sociology to be considered — 
_ translation of peripheral or even “deviant here. Referring again to the basic frame- 
_— folkways and mores. Consequently, | the op- work of this paper, social planning» may be 
position between folkways and technicways defined as the deliberate process by which 
the structural units of a social system are 
ae organized i in terms of s 
"sirable _ orienting _values. Now 
"Weber, op. cit., one of the best ee 
passim, generalized to planning in its 
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consideration of both planning goals and nations ar 
structural means. Essentially, it envisages well as recommendations for securing more 
the function of planning as the creation of functional Appropriate 
a proper balance among the structural uni- e 
formities to secure stability, orderly social 
ey) change, and, in view of the trend toward 
Bie destruction, societal survival.?* It would in- 
elude an analysis of these minimize the effects of conflicting f forces. 
"Odum, Work Memorandum, March 1047, p. “a 


Work Memorandum, Nov em 


1048, p. 6. 1948, Pp. 


ab 


ARE IDEAS SOCIAL FORCES ?* 


«Rhodes University College, . South Africa 


\HE question \ whether can be con- technology 
a .- ‘sidered as as a by-product of social con- % portant but they cannot be taken as final 


treated as autonomous social forces, is one tion: what caused these changes? 
mea of the most important problems of sociology. 5 Nobody has so f far found out t what a are the 
Although orthodox Marxism or “Paretoism” social conditions of technical ‘progress but 

has very few devotees among ‘trained soci- : oo can be no doubt that technical and © 

approach to this problem on 1 scientific invention, no more than any 


ditions, 01 or whether they must be explanation because they raise another ques- 


the lines of economic interpretation of his- activity, does not ‘ ‘hang in the air. w! Man 
: seems to be quite prevalent. There can 1 theories of cultural lag simply ignore this 
_ be no doubt, of c course , that the influence of problem. They assume that non- -material’ 
social structure on ideologies is extremely culture must adapt itself to ‘progressing 
5 _ pervasive, and that no explanation of their technology and do not visualise the possi- — 
existence and transformations can be com- _ bility of technical progress being arrested by) 
plete unless it takes this aspect into account. 5 - social conditions. _ One has « only to think of 


= 


*< Nevertheless, — the ideas, as I shall try to : many spinning and weaving machines which 4 


show in this article, must be treated as have been invented and then | destroyed dur- 


factors Possessing considerable ‘measure of ing. the Middle Ages, or or of the steam « engine 
_ independence. Alexandrian Greeks the ‘mere existence of q 


The usual scheme of economic interpreta- which has. forgotten, to see that not 


Lid 
of history is that changes of technology every invention must be utilized. 


ich in their turn transform the super- scientific activity and above all the cases of 
structure, consisting of political organiza- clear- -cut technical regression (ex. Mesopo- 

2 religion, art, etc. In many cases this tamia in XIV c.) can be explained « only — 

interpretation does give a satisfactory ex- reference to social “conditions. Any 
_ planation of various social changes. At- - analysis of these must take beliefs into ac- 


tempts to trace social effects of changes i count. All theories, therefore, which pretend 
reduce ideologies in general to de- | 
variable technology must be 


produce changes Of economic structure, the fluctuations, particularly declines, 
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“new ‘men, socialism ‘and proletarian discontent 
can be cited as examples of such connection. aes. 
Even if such coincidence, however, is mani- 


there are “many cases of “most profound there still remains a problem of legiti- 
= in ideological sphere and of trans-— macy of interpretation: if somebody asserts 
formations of political and even economic that he is striving to further some noble 
organization without any important modi- ‘idea, while we notice that his actions curi- 
fications of technology. The great expansion ously promote his interests, are we entitled — : 
_ of ancient Greek commerce, for instance, the to say that hi his professed enthusiasm for the = 
rise and decline ‘capitalism in ‘classical cause is mere bluff? In many cases we can 
antiquity were not, in contrast to modern prove or at least presume conscious deceit, es a 
developments, accompanied by any marked 3 but more frequently all evidence seems to 
improvements methods of production; indicate sincerity. It is quite obvious, 
_ there was progress not so much in technical — instance, that the power of the priests is not 


- processes as in the extension of t the industry, 
in the number of workshops built and the 
_ number and extension of markets opened to 
it. The rise and fall of the Roman Empire, 


the sprea spread of Christianity” occurred in the 


_ same period. No changes in methods of pro- 


due, as thought Voltaire, to their skill in 
pulling wool over the eyes of unsuspecting 
_ populace. This difficulty of interpretation — 
_ can be to a large extent overcome with the 
aid of psychoanalysis. Clinical observation — 
_ has shown that many beliefs subserve de- 


_ sires (interests) of which the patient is com- 
‘Therefore the existence 


duction corresponded such momentous 
"occurrences as the rise and decline ¢ of pletely unconscious. 
- Buddhism in India, its spread to China or : of some dim, unconscious logic bas been | 

the conquests of Islam. 1. Polynesian societies proved. In spite of this the “interestial” 


are very similar as far as methods of pro- interpretation of ideas cannot provide a oe 


duction are concerned but display ‘profuse complete explanation for a number of 
| variety in their political and economic or- 
= ganization. Technology is much the same in In the first place, it is evidently possible i 
5 the United States and in Soviet Russia but — to inculcate into human beings beliefs which 
this similarity is not reflected in economic : are quite contrary to their egoistic interests. 
organization. Nearly all nations have succeded in instilling 


if technological determinism is re- idea into their members that they must 
by/ jected there still remains another, and . be ready to offer their lives in defense of 


_ better, way of explaining away ideas as inde- their country. Or think of individuals who 

Ss "pendent forces: they may be said to be mere died for an abstract idea: for Marxism, fo = a 

_“rationalizations,” Serving to instance, which denies the power of ideas. 
mask the pursuit of egoistic interests. Con- Or how can one’s interests be furthered ee 

% membered, are not determined solely by 


= 


stellations of these interests, it must be re- believing that one is going to suffer eternal — 3 
torment for one’s sims? 
~ technology, a as can be seen from the preced- _” In the second place, if it were true that hogy | 
i gg ing examples of connection between tech- ideas merely serve as justifications for inter- — 
_ nology and political and economic organiza- ests, how would it be possible for ideological = i ee 
There certainly is abundance of cases of flicting interests? Whose interests, for. 
= coincidence between the spread of instance, were served by medieval Christi- “A 
” certain ideologies and the emergence of — anity? Those of the : serfs, or of the lords, 
interests for which they can serve as a use- - or of the townsmen, or or of the clergy? a ea 
ful cover. Capitalism and Calvinism, im- sects did, no doubt, express the interests of 
perialistic expansion and the ideology of | various groups b but as soon as they became 


white man’s burden,” advocacy of freedom — 
of ente rise and the interests of business- y 


a _ churches and son some kind of ethical code was 
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“divergence of it interests and ideas ‘did not. gain men to 
Bre ‘The prohibition of theft naturally suits the wish to be healthy more intensely than be- 
interests of the rich but why it should _ fore. The opposition to it stemmed from 
s by the poor cannot be explained in deep-rooted ‘preconceptions and ingrained — 
the same way. habits and not from interests of the medical 
ae _ The mere existence of morals, ideas which peofecian.. In order to further his purely - 
human desires, cannot be accounted egoistic interests a person who believes in 
for on the ground of “interestial” interpreta- eternal damnation will act in a completely 
tion of ideas. No doubt, psychology can way from that followed 
F ‘explain how we acquired our moral code, by _ who does not share this belief. Ideas of wal 
re referring to processes of conditioning, forma- kind ‘Spread or disappear according as they ; 
tion of super-ego (conscience), etc. But the ‘gain or plausibility—as_ they become 
fact remains that these notions block instead more or less convincing. 


W of facilitate the pursuit of interests. More- | Whether any given idea will appear wis 
“over, it is clear that not always does our vincing or not to a people depends on many ~ 

Bt observance of this code favour interests of | circumstances: i conditions of social life, a 

those who implanted it in our consciences. technology, of the 

regoistic cation, 

teaching their graphical er environment and} many other, 

Son not to be an unscrupulous careerist? It among these circumstances which decide the 

is then the inertia of “ethical ‘norm, inde- fate of new ideas must included beliefs” 

pendent to a certain extent of the play of > already in the field. There is, therefore, some 7 


% interests, which molds our ideas | of ba and Es kind of intrinsic dynamics in the ideological 4 | 


some sort of immanent logic of _ 
Nobody would nowadays accept Rous- what Cournot called lenchainement des — 
seau’s conception that laws: and morals idées. This immanent logic of development i is 


originated from a contract. Nevertheless particularly ‘prominent in the field of 


writers maintain that all ethical norms tific and technical knowledge. Social condi- 


based on some sort of conscious or tions may facilitate or hinder ir inventive ac. 


‘theft, but what kind of “reciprocity can immanent logic: the more difficult and com- 
underlie the prohibition of masturbation? plex concepts can only emerge gradually, 

_ Many recent studies of ideas do less than 4 after less abstruse notions have been already q 
i justice to contributions of cider writers like formulated and assimilated. The evolution of 
‘Tylor, Frazer and Hobhouse who stressed, the > concept of is a 

perhaps overstressed, the intellectual factors. ~ 
Searching for interests and other desires de- and waning of ideas are not, then, inde- 
 —_— the bias in the choice of beliefs, pendent of social circumstances, “but evi- 
they seem to forget that ideas may be ac- ka dently they cannot be cor considered bt 
cepted or rejected simply because they seem "mere by-product. 
to be true—because e they carry conviction. Only a very small part of a culture of any 
K ih Many beliefs about the structure of the uni. given society has originated within it; 5 most 
a verse could = not have been determined by = it has been borrowed from outside. What — 
interests. . Pasteur’s the modifica- — can be borrowed on con 
= tic t t 
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; ES the studies of Malinowski lent additional can be invented or discovered depends on % ; 

support, is certainly not baseless. It con- What is known already: every step 
= = _ tains, no doubt, a great amount of truth supposes the previous one. Even in the — 
— p ‘ but it also has its limitations. It may be domain of religious, ethical and philosophic a _ 
bs 
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IDEAS SOCIAL FORCES? 


gan to inner structure of a society is concerned, — notes: 
an be- these contacts must be treated as pervaded and shaped every” sphere of its 
from The fact that China is next to India, from life. tot, 
rained _ where it could borrow Buddhism, and not to = The _ so-called Reception of the Roma 
edical Europe, from where Christianity might have Law in early modern Europe v was due mainly 
ourely | - been introduced, cannot be conceived as to needs of developing commerce, banking i 
es in dependent on the character of Chinese of monarchical centralization then in 
letely society and culture. Borrowing, no doubt, Without these new needs 
y one is selective, and acceptance or rejection of “Roman law would, we may ‘presume, con- 
f this any trait is determined by forces operating tinue to be the object of interest to ae 
within society. But although conditions may oly But from this ¢ does not follow that 
come — be extremely propitious for acceptance end legal system of the same quality could have 
spread of a given trait, they may not permit been produced independently in Renaissance 
its independent invention and development. Europe. The Roman law was created on the 
many Northern Europe was apparently ready to basis of legal and philosophic traditions 
cme, _adopt Christianity, but we can be sure that it deriving from Hellenic, Egyptian and Meso- Pa 
edu- could not have such : a ‘the mere existence 
geo- was 
. But may 
e the from one group to without lawyers with | requisite intellectual al back- 
eliefs much regard to their intrinsic qualities. The x ‘ground was” extremely small. In any any case . 
some — - group which adopts them may do so not independent creation of a legal system of 
gical because they satisfy some already existing such complexity would have required cen- 
c of A need, but simply because they come from a ar turies, as it did in Rome, with the result that be 
des - group enjoying higher prestige. Stiff collars, — the nascent capitalism and absolute mon- 4 
nt os _ long trousers and waistcoats | are certainly a archy would have no ready-made, appropri- 
cien- not worn by inhabitants of the tropics be- ate legal framework. ‘Their development 
mdi- jf cause of any intrinsic merits of such attire. would necessarily be slowed down and, if pe 
ace Many African natives, , particularly the edu- other fostering conditions disappeared i in the 
vhat cated, abandon polygyny in order to re- "meantime, perhaps p permanently arrested. = 
on semble the Europeans. Christianity, notions body of ideas, embodied in 
pre- 4 3 of honour and propriety, etc. are often | em- 7. which lay in dusty corners of of archives, con- 
the _ braced for precisely the same reason. ee stituted then a potential force which needed © + 
phic = sit also must be mentioned that there are certain facilitating conditions to become 
lob- [— many cases of systems of ideas, imposed by effective, but which cannot be regarded as a _ 
of foreign conquerors, persisting after their de- by-product of these conditions, = 
om- parture; for example, the Arab conquest of | These examples, to which many others — “A 
lly, Persia. could be added, prove the basic soundness 
ady An ideological system, evolved in response of Tylor’s concept of survivals and invali 
1 of - | to earlier co conditions, may persist into later - date many of the criticisms advanced against by 
0d times when it could not be created. Christi- it by functionalists. No doubt this concept 
cad _ anity, for instance, originated from a mixture was sometimes overworked , but the fact 
of Jewish, Hellenic and Syriac elements. remains that many existing beliefs and prac- 

q 


After the Mohammedan conquests “contacts — tices can be understood only in the light on 


we the ‘and culture conditions which in past and 


the Dark / Ages v when the it must be accepted or rejected in 

eae of Roman schools was followed _ its totality. Without going deeper into the nes 

by Christianity, which problem of ‘determines the degree of 


™ 


in 


this rigidity, 1 
_hierarchization of its priesthood, or other 3 - which I share, and naturally sociology, being 
exponents like a political party, is ex- a science, is non-evaluative and cannot prove 
os tremely important in this context. A system that such evaluation is right or wrong any _ 
of this sort may be accepted because some more than physiology can prove that vanilla 
- of its traits satisfy the needs existing in a ice cream is better than chocolate ice cream, 
given society, but a a number of other Rus precesting any further, I 


is to any relation between their natural its opposite. We think that it is 
intrinsic qualities and circumstances already thet a stupid son of a prince should 
existing in this society. To make it clearer 
Se et as tte an example: Christianity has pauper. | But having one born clever or dull, 
fee ¥ F been accepted by the rulers of Eastern — with a pretty or an ugly face, is just as much 
Europe and forced upon their subjects for a a matter of luck as having been born a 
number of reasons: its clergy were the i prince or a gypsy. An accident of being born 
bearers of ‘the remains of Greco-Roman poor is an unfair disadvantage to an able 
culture of great usefulness for the “proper man, but the handicap of being born without — 
functioning of administration, such as the gifts enabling one to compete 
art of writing; it was the religion of more with others justly, according to our notions, — 
civilized and powerful countries and there- _ brings on the individual humiliations of a_ 
_ fore inspired awe. Some other circumstances _ failure. These few remarks show oa, 
conducive to the acceptance of Christianity — - that our notions in this matter are no a 
: _ might be added. But it is quite clear that it - “natural” or “logical” than those underlying — 
was not adopted because its code of sexual the institution of caste; both are in reality . 
behavior appeared particularly attractive. extra- rational, not irrational, sentiments. 
There is no slightest evidence that the The question now arises: why did this’ 
_ peoples in question were dissatisfied with belief in the justice of equality of — } 
vy their morals. N vevertheless, once established — tunity come to prevail? It is natural that 
Church _managed, though after pro-— _ ambitious members of lower cl asses should 


Sten: see then balance of power between upper and lower 


= that even although the acceptance | of an Classes which occurred in the nineteenth — 
ideological system may be determined by Century to carry them into practice.’ But 
the inner forces of a society, once accepted — why did those who cherished no hope of 4 
it becomes a a force of its own. in the competition, the “great 

jority to whem it not matter, 


= be a justification, stood i in direct contradiction, come to * 
aa “rationalization” of these conditions. But it we them? That they did so is certain; British 3 
(a is by no means obvious that it must always 4 and other European | aristocracies st surren- 
~ oh so. It is possible that social conditions dered without an armed struggle because they ' 
4 may foster ethical notions condemning them | began to doubt their right to the privileges — a 
___ irrespectively of interests involved. This ao they enjoyed. Incidentally, I should like - 

think, is the case of the attention of the reader to the pro-— 
civilization. 2 found contradiction in Pareto’s thought: on 


We are dominated by the idea of conte - the one hand he asserts that the loss of © 
a opportunity, which is so deeply ingrained ~~ 
oes in Our _minds that » we we take it for granted sce see my forthcoming book on Military Organization _ 
Ke 


that this i is “the justice, ‘ ‘the natural law.” and Social Structure. 
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Wa ARE IDEAS SOCIAL FORCES? 


faith i in their right to govern is the cause of therefore, 
downfall of ruling classes, while on the equality of both 


| er hand he sees in ideas nothing but 3 and the centralized state facilitate concen- 
justification of interests. If ideas of - hegec 4 tration of power and wealth, and thus tend © 
tico-ethical | nature are are only justifications 0 to increase “social inequalities. Untrammeled 

interests, s, how can it come about that some- capitalism, in particular, with its opportuni- 

- body may be holding ideas inimical to his _ ties for accumulation of wealth and with its a 
interests? In t the > case of European aris- - insistence | on rights of property, inevitably _ 
tocracies all evidence points to the » conclu- leads to the formation of dynasties of heredi-_ an 

sion that they, or at least many of them, _ tary rich. The tension, between the actual a 

_ recognized the justice of equality of oppor- conditions generated by capitalism and the ~ 
tunity because it seemed to them “logical.’ » | ideologies fostered by it indirectly, con- — 

4 Indeed, this belief is a corollary of the stitutes one of the most important driving 4 a 

general outlook on life > called individualism, — forces of contemporary social transforma = 

the chief characteristic of which is that & _ tions. It i is clear that the prevalence of egali- 

“treats the individual as something isolated — tarian ideas cannot be explained by the 

-— —not organically connected with the group | 5 misery 0 of lower classes caused by capitalism. 
to which he belongs. He as such and not his On the contrary, the lot of the masses is far 

group has rights. From this point of view more favourable in chief capitalist countries 
customs like blood feud or caste solidarity than in many other societies, where the poor — E zd es 


must appear nonsensical and accept their fate and no egalitarian ideas are 


In societies where stratification i is hereditary — ve in circulation (e.g., traditional India). More- — 
it is s families or kins who are thought to over, the standard of living of lower classes 
occupy certain who are thought to net with 

should be a judge or a shoemaker ‘simply can use, of rising in ‘the social We 
because his father was such appears to us here, then, a clear case of an institutional — aN 

_ absurd because we think of them as of indi- complex generating an ideology which is 
-_ viduals—not as 0 as of links in the chain of ffamily avowedly antagonistic tc to it, saptend of — 

line. hy do we think so? W hy do we :con- its justification. 


the bonds linking the individual to his" The foregoing mg 
t 


group as something unimportant in compari- hink, that a sociological study of ideas must 
with his personal characteristics? The avoid both the one-sided “interestial” inter- 
answer is, as Simmel and Bouglé have shown, _ pretation and their treatment, only too com- a : 
rey it is the multiplicity of social units to mon among historians of thought, as if they 
- which a an individual can belong—multiplicity _ existed in a social vacuum. Social effects of fi 
_ of intersecting groups, to put it otherwise— _ ideas, their social conditioning and their im- 
combined with | great social mobility, which dynamics must be studied with 
makes social bonds, including family bonds, equal care. Moreover, it is not the 
almost insignificant. of which aspect is more or most important. 
Social structures, “distinguished by multi- a problem is. insoluble and false. The 
a plicity of intersecting gr groups s and high social real task is to investigate interconnections _ 
4 ‘mobility, were brought about mainly by two > PAE of social processes and — 
= the: centralized state ¢ and the com- phenomena in the sphere of ideas. Max ; 
of economic institutions known as capi- leber’s studies represent the most signifi- 
_ talism. They deprived the smaller social cant attempt so far made in this direction. _ 
units of most of their functions and au- The clues which can be found there cooeeve 
thus emancipating the individual to be further developed, and a similar | ap- 
proach would, no doubt, prove fr fruitful in tful in 


enetated, fields o other than than that of of religion. 
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‘SOCIAL ‘MOBILITY IN CHINAS 


alow 
Francis L. K. Hs 


oT much is scientifically known about The | 
 soctal China. Most 4 The purpose of this pe paper is to show that 


people who discuss the subject, i the Yin privilege notwithstanding, there is 


serious students, have been evidence in support of former 


_ impressed by the great imperial examination — 
system which has functioned in China for 
a thousand years, which was a model 
i for the development of the civil service ex- ‘ 
amination systems in the West,’ and which | 
served t to build a great empire the adminis- 
of which were chosen by and 

talent. 

ac eithiie of scholars adhere to a more or 


opposite view. This group, though 


social mobility existed in Chinese society 
during: the last thousand years. This will be 
done by showing that (1) in the majority y 
but also social, economic or literary, as will © 
_ be made clear below) did not last over one 
-_ generation; and (2) that of the families ¥ 
Which did ‘maintain themselves 
longer, vast majority did not last 


ao paratively small, is gaining in importance. _ two generation. These facts have led me _ 


The outstanding itedat among this camp is the tentative conclusion that there was a 
considerable degree of vertical social 


. Wittfogel, who has up to date pre- 
hae onaatl’ the only body of quantitative data “¥ bility in China, since with no evidence for 
‘the subject. ‘The major observation of this any drastic reduction of the opportunities sof 
i student is that the imperial examination — the families which fell would in | 
system, ‘far encouraging vertical of events be by 
bility, was very much undercut by the Yin ot 
privilege, through which the son of an official 
_ could enter the bureaucracy without havin x 
Paper read at the first ing of The The material to o be presente here 
Rese 3 Far Eastern Association held at Yale University on — sents a partial 1 report ofa wider study which ~ 
still in progress.* The basic data are taken 
*Ssu-yu, Teng, “China’s Examination ‘System — 
and the West,” in H. F. MacNair, China, Berkeley, A. Wittfogel, “Public Office in the 


ow *E. R. Hughes, The Invasion of China by the 4 Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. ‘TO, No. 4 
World, London, 1937, p. 132, and W. 1, 1947, 
Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1899, ‘This work is under the sponsorship of ‘The 


Vol pp. 562- 565. on Research of the the Graduate School 
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2 the contained in om over who were merely 


district histories. District histories in some biograhpies. Since the 


to ten elumes; others run ‘into thirty, 


"reason or another, achieved some promin- ‘cendlants who did not rate 
ence, These histories have been in ee biographees, “nor were mentioned in their 


_ for various lengths of time. Some, like those kinsmen’s gee, were probably _ 
tt Changsha, were first composed in 1871; prominent at all, 
others, like those for Nan Pi of Hopei prov- from four district 
_ ince, were made only less than twenty years will be presented here. These are: a 
The ones which began (Hunan) ; Tal An 


several times by effort of 
of the districts who had reached some social 
and political height. Many additions as 
material, including many new in different periods of Chinese 
have usually been made with each” fresh data are analyzed in the following ways: Ey 


will effort at rewriting or recomposing the dis) it. 1. First the data are arranged to reveal 

one trict history. walt the proportion of those in each of which 
ilies In connection with the local biographies the prominent man himself is mentioned as 
ittle [— am first of all concerned with two things: compared to those biographies ; which are 

ver ’ (1) Some men rated individual biographies, _ Telated to one another by lineal relationship — 
others did not; and (2) some men, though each of which other lineal ancestors 


not biographees,’ were mentioned in the (such as father) or descendants (such as 
_ biographies of their fathers, brothers, uncles, ~ son) are also mentioned by name. For ex- — 
a patrilineal cousins, or other family members, ample, the biography of H. Ou 
while others were not. For purpose of this Changsha no mention of anyone 
those men who were mentioned except himself and his achievements; on the 
a other” people’s biographies are regarded as B other hand the biography of C. Y. Fan of 
having achieved some degree of prominence Wu Hsien, Kiangse, contained some refer- 
- not mentioned ences to his sons, his grandsons and his — 


in any and those men who rated great- -grandsons. by ‘name and by achieve- 7 

individual biographies themselves are re- ments. Furthermore, each of Fan’s four sons 
4 garded as having achieved a higher degree of and one of his grandsons rated a separate at 
biography in the same district history. (See 


Northwestern University. The basic data wed Secondly, those biogr aphies which 


_ the present analysis were extracted from the district — ‘tain. references to the biographee’s lineal 
; q histories by _ a: ne, of the University of ancestors or descendants by name and by 
per achievements, or which are tied up to each 
4 term “biographee” “signifies in this pape by relationshi the 
the person whom the writes about in otmer by relations ip, are then ana- 
yzed to reveal the number of generations ee 


tionsso- 
So- 
| Order China. The vast majority of the nearly two cestry or progeny of all their biographees, = 
— sand districts in China have such his- particularly the more prominent ones, the i. a 
idées assumption is not absurd that those immedi- — 
ate ancestors and descendants of biographees 
who were in any way notable would rate “4 
tories, amongst other things, contains alarge separate biographies or be mentioned 
numberof hiocranhies of male their kinsmen’s biographies: and that. con-_ 
sys- g 
that “a 
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biographee or his kinsmen who has been 
mentioned in his biography, or who | rated separate 


fam in which family prominence 
inued for two generations and one in which 


biographi 
different condition prevails in the afore- 
trough ich prominence lasted. For ex- mentioned case of C. Y. Fan of Wu Hsien, 
_ ample, in the biography of M. S. Teng of Kiangsu. The biographies mentioned that 
Wu Hsien, Kiangsu, only his son Hsiu, is _ Fan had one “seventh generation grandson,” _ 
mentioned. This is” then “entered into the named Pang Cheh who had a son Wen Ying. “a 
one instance” in which family [In in addition the biographies also mentioned 
prominence lasted generations. two two other groups of Fan’s descendants: 1.a_ 
same would be true if the son is a separate“ ‘seventeenth generation descendant,” — 


j Ee If the sons of Mr. Teng’s son Lin and his son P. ‘Ying: and 2. a “enenty- 
3 were mentioned, or if Mr. Teng’ S father — third generation” descendant Lai Chung and 
were mentioned in the same biography or or in “his son Hwa. All three cases are entered into 
_ a different biography, the case will then be the results as three instances in which —— 
entered into the results as one instance in _ prominence was continued for two — 
which family prominence lasted three gen- cite te di. 
erations. (See Diagram ‘The third condition concerns a rule 
a thumb. If a father is a biographee or 
D1acRaM in a biography, the son is not but the 
Aes ng’s ‘grandson again is, then the case is entered 


an instance of continued prominence last- 


‘ing two generations. But if the prominence 
isin interrupted by more than one generation q 


ae the prominence is considered discontinued. 


3 3 of importance here. For example, Mr. C. Cc. Z| 


Pan of Wu Hsien, Kiangsu, not -_ has a 


O 


In this case we have three separate lines of oP 
continued | prominence and | the 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY ry IN CHINA 
3. When the prominence is interrupted by +5. Lastly the data are analyzed to om 
oa than one generation the classification the kinds of achievements by the biogra- 
of the prominent descendants came and others who are mentioned in the = 


and grandsons of the later continued the ‘Sa ( 1) being a member of the bureau- 
prominence or not. If the descendants men- cracy; (2) having received one or more ~ 
tioned after interruption of than imperial degrees; being locally known 
one generation had no prominent sons or for exemplary conduct, according to ) Confu- 
rae they are merely noted inaseparate cian and other traditional ethics » Such as — 
category. In this s category are also included filial piety, harmony among brothers, , charity — 
prominent brothers, nephews or patrilineal toward the public, etc.; (4) having become 
; cousins, whose children are not biographees wealthy through commerce; and (5) being — * 
mentioned in the biographies. (See Dia- well-know n for distinctions in art, poetry, 
‘The results of the analysis are given in in the 
number of observations may be made 
- this table. First, the number of biogra-— 
prominence 


two or more generations is 


~ 


, lower in every district than the number of 
biographees among whom prominence did 
continue after one generation. (The per- 
centages in Column III are always smaller 4 

than those in Column 
substantially with my "previous ‘study 
district histories from Chekiang Prov- 


which case Column III would have been 62 ae 
Per cent and Column IV, 38 per cent) 
individuals in circles are grouped and This would seem to suggest that in these 
among whom Prominence continued for two or districts those who became prominent were 
> likely to be of unknown origin n than 
bes have come from prominent kin groups. 
‘Fourthly the data are "arranged to re- employ - 
JZ the number of individuals who are 08T@PBY as a criterion of prominence -— 
‘elated to_ each other (brothers, cousins, _ find the picture slightly changes. The order _ 
“uncles and nephews, great- -grandfathers pat is reversed so that the number of ——— 


“great-grandchildren) ‘but "among whom no in some districts “among whom prominence 
continued for two or or -more generations” 
‘rules i is found. (See Diagram ‘became than those among whom 
rey prominence failed to so continue. (Some per- 
centages in ColumnV are larger than those 
= Column VI.) The tendency for the oe 
to increase is consistent, although the rate of Be 


increase, governed by some unknown factors, 


al of the a 


are then added to the total number of 


= 


1 
two 
which 
(See 
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Total No. of Prominent Individuals 


I. Total No.of Biographies 


No. of among whom promi- 


~mence continued two or more generations 


OW. No, of Biographies among whom promi- 


nence did not continue after one generation __ 


_ V. No. of all prominent individuals among whom 


m4 prominence continued for two or more genera- 

a whom prominence di did not continue | ome er one 


VIII. Number of genera- | Two generations if 
h which promi- |— — 
nence lasted 


VIL No. of all prominent individuals among 


among all | Three 


773 oF 57% 


| 1455308 65% 65% 


| 


or 
s80017% 


88 or 17% 


x Number of Prominent individuals who are 


related to the prominent lineages singly (in- 
daded i in dudedinV.) 


a No. of prominent individuals who are not re- 
lated to prominent ‘ail but also are related 
‘to each other singly (includedin VID 


_ChangSha 


(Total XI 
Total XII 811 


XI. Kinds of distinction 
achieved by all amon 
prominence last 

for two or more genera- 


{Ss 


otal 94 


‘ot 


Ep XII. Kinds of distinction 


achieved by all amo 

whom prominence di 

not last after one gencra- 


=— 


=: 
ograp 


60r17% 


A.—Bei ember of the bureaucracy, or holder of 


507 or 83% 
gorr.s% 


Total 
361 


61 or 11.9% 


4080.7% 


28 or 2.9% 


777 oF 83% 
81 or 8.7% 


72 or 7.6% 


None 


312 or 40% 


7206 9% 


35% 


None 
2% 


99 or 14% 


15 or 30% 


17 oF 44% 


Sian 


361 or 28. 


‘51 or 91.2% 


40% 


or 51% 


197 or 129% 


of 16% 
17 or 


6% 


@ 6% of V or 4.2% 2% 


7 
(12.1% of V or 
of VI) 


T 
(XI 376) 


906) 


311 or 86% 


6.3% | 


None |. 


13 3.7% 


| 
42206 81% 


Jo or 13.8% 


20r0.2% 


494 or 58% 


ts0or2% 


277 or 27% 


set 
1,531 or 82.6% 


376 or 20% 


1,535 or 80% ~~ 


66% 
or 7% 


or 6.3% 


tert 


(1. o%otV oro. 4% 
of VI) 


or 17.4% 


| 75s or 58 


“4 


or 65% 


4sora1% 


(26.8% of V or 39% q 


of 


(4.8% of V 


11.6% of VID 


(xi ¢ it 


267 or 82% 
14 or 4.6% 


19 or 5.8% 


oor 2.7% 
15 or 4.9% 


37% | 


10 or 19% 1 Total 
390 


18 or 35% 


None 

| 
| 622 or 41% 
6460r42% | 


252 or 69% kee 
10 or 


4g or 13% 


228 or 58% 


9408 24% 


 -gore.2% 


206r0.8% 


$75 
None | 


or 17% 


19 or 1.2% 


D.—Wealth through commerce. ; 
E.—Distinctions in art, lit 


18 or 17% 


171 or 33% 


19 0r4% 


— 
ig ued 
— nin, 
CO 
(about 1.2% of V 
&§ 
| 
Total | | Total | 180 or 12% | Tota! 
| B | | Total) 20r5.6% |Total| None | Pt | me 
—— a be ure, caligraphy, poetry ot | 


of the two groups indicates that, more as cousins, great- great- 
- within the frame of reference of the present grandfathers, nephews, etc. In three of the 
_ paper, more descendants of prominent indi- Zz four district histories the number of such in- 
viduals achieved moderate prominence. Ex- dividuals is so small (ranging from 7 to 20) 
pressing the . ae thing differently, it means that they would be of no significant conse- 
that, if we lower the criterion of prominence quence to the main observations, however 
we find higher incidence of inbreeding they are handled. Only: Wu Hsien of Ki- 
among prominents. However, in every dis- angsu province has a much larger number — 
‘trict, even with the lowered standard of (203) which would make a quarter of all Pa 
prominence, “fresh blood” seems apparently Hsien prominents among whom 4 
to appear to the extent of 35 to 80 per cent ‘nence continued for two or more genera-— 
of all cases involved in the various districts. tions. However, all of these numbers, large 
& Next let us consider the length of contin- or small, were included in the computation _ 
wed prominence. As explained in the begin- of percentage of individuals among 
ning of the paper, in each district, the num- whom prominence continucd for two or more - 
ber of instances of continued prominence generations. (That is to say, the numbers 
is registered. The instances are then ar- F- for each district contained in Column V 
ranged in sequences to show through how include the numbers contained in Column 
many generations they lasted. In this section >.4 for that district.) The addition of 


of the analysis no distinction is made numbers made no difference in our major 
between biographees and those who are s ~ conclusion. For example, in the case of Wu © 
sper mentioned in biographies. Two things — Hsien, even after adding the very large num 
- emerge at once: (1) In all districts the inci-— ber of ' 230 to the total of “prominent indi 
dence of prominence lasting two generations viduals among whom prominence continued 
is much higher than that lasting three or or for two or more - generations” (Column V), = 
_ more generations; ise (2) in all districts — the size of the latter category is still well — 
incidence of prominence Tasting: two within the range set by districts. 
; ay second kind of facts consist of the 
“more of the whole. This again “agrees very number of prominent individuals — whose — 
well with my previously obtained results in _ prominence was not continued lineally, but 
of Chekiang Province. In whose cousins, uncles, or brothers were 
the three Chekiang districts. analysed, the - prominent; the prominence of the latter was 
incidence of _ prominence lasting tw to also not continued lineally. (See Diagram 
generations constituted 7 5 to ‘per The "percentages occupied by these 
cnt of the prominents in each district are again ‘so 
Two: questions must be answered here. small. (ranging in number from 18 to 107) 
question is, , granted that prominence did that would not have made any differ- 
- not last along lineal family" lines, what _ ence, one way or the other, to the major thesis _ 
about individuals became Prominent of of this paper. 
"because they had prominent cousins, uncles, To sum up: the purpose of this paper os 
nephews, or great-great-grandfathers? If the t to elucidate by quantitative data the extent 
“number of such | individual is large, does it of vertical social mobility i in Chinese society. _ ‘“- 
“then not mean a high degree of inbreeding With “specifically defined criteria for 
prominents? term prominence and a particular set of 


In answering the question we must look documentary material, it has been ‘demon- “ea 
for two kinds of facts. First, the number of strated that roughly 50 per cent of the 
- prominent individuals who are related to local prominents in any district studied came _ 
_ members of prominent lineages (ice., lineages from unknown origin and that roughly 80 
in which prominence was continued for two cent of the descendants beyond wll 
generation of the local prominents 
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‘in all ‘districts: were based 


4 where class is peril degrees or honors; ( 3) distinction i in 
determined by position in the 


pended very much upon family ‘influence. The percentage: of group of q 
-prominents was based upon position in 4 


reasons. Even from the present analysis, being ‘the | case, the term prominence 
the strength of family influence in bureau- _ ‘may be defined for China as we have done 

_ cracy is evident. For example, if we examine e it here with some je actual correspondence to 

the biographees among whom prominence the class structure the society, it 
sl lasted for two or more generations, we find oo much more complicated if applied 


_ literature poetry, art, etc.; and (4) 


over 80 per to the United States. Is the machine tool — 


cent of ‘them distinguished ‘themselves by shop | owner son of an American small town 


position in bureaucracy. (See Table, Column politician less prominent than his father? 
_ XI). On the other hand, of the biographees — Where vertical mobility is complicated by © 


- among g whom prominence did not last more so much horizontal mobility, there are as 


is than one generation, only about 50 per cent yet neither the necessary criteria os 


| were bureaucrats. (See Table, Column XII). relevant for drawing definite conclu- 


“These facts suggest “that distinctions in _ sions on comparative social mobility in Sass | 


bureaucracy had better chances of being United Statesandin China. 
J aas ay Til FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 
singular thing is that, in spite of the impor- a This | pictane of a fairly frequent vertical 
tance of family influence, the picture of dis- x social mobility also agrees with my my observa- 
continued prominence emerges more vividly tions in several communities as well as 
ie through this analysis than otherwise. —__ ‘the wider Chinese national scene in general. 
a But here a further question arises. There _ For example, whether it is the North China 
ah is an American saying, “From shirt sleeves village i in which I was born, the Manchurian 
_ to shirt sleeves in three generations.” Would town in which I spent the latter part of my 
“such a saying not suggest that Prominence youth, or the two Southwest communities 
also o fails to last ‘along lineal lines in the at which I stopped as a field worker, I 
United States as well? While one cannot at Rs found it it easy to acquire knowledge about 


"resent expres a definite opinion on the present downcast conditions of members. 


Subject, orc must reject any close compari- of families which only a few years ago, or 
te son between the two societies in this respect _ one or two generations back, had still been 
due to a basic reason. .In American life an prosperous. 
_ individual may achieve social prominence in This” fall of many ‘prosperous 


“their fertility, so. that die ‘out. 


rogatives of the well-to-do will deprive Fei’s s 


HT. Fei, “Peasant ond Ame 
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diaper service, which is now a nation-wide argument advanced by H. T. Fei in an 
American industry, was started by a group article on Peasant and Gentry® namely, that 
_of enterprising University of Chicago stu- 
— dents during the depression. In China, on 
=, . the other hand, the path of social ascension x 
has been very narrow. Of 7,359 prominent ™ meyer Wie Tae 
individuals involved in 5,331 histories from 
four widely separated districts, only one in- aa 
dividual was marked as distinguished due 
— ingle to “wealth through commerce.” (See Table, — 4 a 
Column XI, Wu Hsien). Practically all cases 


pl ausibi lity. Also when we Took ‘ko “Then somber of in cate 
at the “numerous descendants of such “well who benefited from the Yin privilege is 
known men as ‘Yuan Shih- Kai, Li Yuan- impressive; it is even impressive 


Li h seen in relation to tl mber of degrees r 
Hung, , Chang Ch Cho-lin, Li ung-Chang, 


Cheng Kuo- Fan, and many others, we shall a 


| find fertility has rather little to do with the It is hard to see how data such as ‘these 
fall of families. The rich and well situated — convey any impressiveness | of the Yin privi- 
do reproduce, but their descendants tend to > lege. No information is ¢ given as to how the 
of if ‘the fore- 53 Officials were selected; nor what propor- 
ears. tion n of the 153 formed of the total number 
_ The rather drastic difference between the from which the smaller number were selected. _ an 
conclusion offered here and that of Dr. Witt- or it is also hard to see any scientific ye 
_ fogel, which was 1 referred to at the beginning _-value in any quantitative statement of —— = 
of this paper, is obvious. In Dr. Wittfogel’s 60 per cent of the data is unknown. 
article already mentioned, he presented Of course, Dr. Wittfogel was 
- quantitative statement on the social origin a an early period of Chinese society ¢ and the oe 
“of 111 leading officials” prime min- a ‘material presented here f from the district 
ister) of T’ang dynasty and “ 153 biogra- histories refer mainly to later periods, ae ? 
phies of officials of different rank who lived pecially and Ching dynasties. Sec- 
‘during the dynasty’s middle period when -ondly, it is probable that , with more of his 
T ang institutions were in full flower.”® Upon — . ‘monumental work coming to light, some of © 
analysis he found 77.5 per cent of the the present difficulties will be resolved. 
leading officials reached their rank by way After completion of this paper I di 
examinations; 16.2 per cent no record; while covered, to my surprise and satisfaction, 


only 6.3 per cent by way of their father’s a conclusion similar to mine was 


position. Among 1 the 153 officials of different . by Dr. E. A. Kracke, Jr. in Ss 


picture is much less clear. Here 
27.4 per cent reached officialdom by way of Civil Service Examinations Under the Em- 
examination; 60. .8 per cent no record; Pire. Dr. Kracke’ s sources—two lists 


father’ position. ‘Dr. ittfogel’ observation 


Ibid., p. 27. 


article entitled “Family, vs. Merit in Chinese aa 
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CULTURAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 
= PANAMANIAN RACE RELATIONS* 


HE 800, 000 of Panama and the Prejudice against the West Indiens is not 


bs Canal Z Zone present a fertile ar and hith- — part and parcel of a historic race conflict, 
_ erto neglected field for the student of a as in some countries, nor is it held il 


relations. In the ten-mile-wide strip of A criminately against all blacks. —" 


a Panama has been a melting pot since the 
early 1500’s, when Indian and Negro slaves 
carried the treasures of Peru over the royal 

_ road across the Isthmus to enrich their 
this small strip” of oe ae a Spanish masters. A Negro stood with Balboa 
_ crossroad of the world, three large groups, ft on the peak in Darien whence they first saw 
with three distinct | definitions of the racial Pacific; “one accompanied Pizarro to 
situation, have been brought together since Peru; egroes far outnumbered Spaniards 
the turn of the century. These include: OG tad Semtain City when it was the Treas- 
; ure House of the New World. In spite of 
and Negro ancestry, among whom their reputation for cruelty the early 
racial amalgamation was rapidly proceeding; — _ jards treated their slaves more humanely in 
(2) thousands of white North Americans — _ many respects than did the Anglo- Saxons. 
: ‘occupied in the maintenance and defense of i Unlike the absentee owners of West Indian 4 
P Canal, and who have imposed a plantations, they lived on the hacienda, im- 
( Jim ¢ Crow definition of the parted much of their culture to their slaves 
situation on all aspects of life and work in and insisted on baptism and Christian teach- 
Canal Zone; and (3) | thousands: of ing They were readier to take colored 
indian Negroes, manly it British tresses, and did not consider it 
Ss, who were accus omed to British tomarrythem. 
> three has resulted in alterations in three races. Before long the typical 
each group’: definition the sane situa- mixed Indian, Spanish, and Negro » blood 
emerged, in an infinite variety of combina- 4 
In this paper we shall examine particu tions. Census takers" have found it difficult 
larly Panamanian attitudes toward the fifty drow a line between mestizo and mulatto; 
i _ thousand Negroes of West Indian birth or _ therefore they lump all mixtures of white, 
‘te ancestry, the group to which Panamanians — Indian and Negro in the ‘ ‘mestizo” ’ category. 
w when they speak of a “race problem. a very dark Negro is listed as Negro; 
os. The typical Panamanian attitude toward for as is typical of Latin American countries, q 
this group is at present a non- Violent antip- any considerable admixture of white blood 
_athy, with extremes of re repulsion an and es has ‘traditionally removed one from Negro 
easy- going tolerance status. In 1940 the civil population (not 
including pr primitive, nc non- yn-assimilated 4 


t The author was United States Misting 
 - at the National University in Panama in 1946- 


FS. present paper is based on his field study in al nians have some traces of African blood. Paul Blan- 4 
at thet time and during the two following shard, and in the 
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races, I 4%. ‘Ta the urban area, ‘with process of biological amalgamation. 
e are principally concerned, , “Negroes com- ‘Then i in 1904 th the Americans began to 
28.3% of the population, the whites, 
To these figures should be added the racial _ call as one of perfect racial democracy. Pan- 
composition of the Canal Zone, the principal : amanians had never furnished a sufficient a 
communities of which are divided from Pan- labor force for any new construction. As 
‘ama City and Colon only by a street. In _ demonstrated by the railroad builders and 
_ 1948 the civilian population of the Zone was__ the French Canal diggers, the West Indians 
47,077. Of this number 22,402 were United ¥ were the best labor source. West Indian — 
States citizens. More than 12,600 were West F Negroes had a reputation for strength, en- 


: Indians, and a large proportion of the 10 000 - durance, resistance to disease and the tropi- ‘ 
- Panamanians were of West Indian descent. cal climate. Those from the British = 
Other nationalities numbered only” about could speak F English. Moreover, a present- 
2,000, day leader says that their | comparative lack 


During the Jast century, Panama was government protection made them 


called the . “black province” of Colombia. i exploitable; the British regarded a few thou- 
T hough | a small aristocracy guarded its _ sand laborers in their overcrowded islands 
racial purity, amalgamation was proceeding as expendable. ‘The Isthmian Canal Com- 
rapidly in the urban centers. As part of the mission contracted 000 West Indian 
cultural heritage of the slave system of ides _ Negroes as laborers. So many more came sand er 
nial days, skin color and hair texture were a 
rough index of status; but Negroid traits more than ooo of them on the payroll. 
& not prevent one from rising in the social Thousands of Southern Europeans were also a 


= Even today, Negroes of old Pana- 3 _ employed; but they had come at their 


manian stock debate in National own risk, for their governments did not per-— 
sembly, teach in the National University, wholesale hiring as did the British colo-— 


adm 
riting, law, medicine. Two Panamanian It was during these construction days that 


Negroes have even been President. _ ome “the Zone assumed the aspect of a ogee 
In the 1850 ’s West Indian Negroes were” racial situation. American” citizens had 
brought to work on the Panama Railroad; superior jobs, pay, and accommodations. 
in the 1880’s they came again to help in the ‘The Caribbean wage scale governed the rate 
French | Canal effort. Those who stayed were of pay for unskilled laborers. The latter pre- 
woven into the fabric of national life with ferred to be paid in silver coin, which re- 
little difficulty, and today are indistinguish- sembled the currency with which they were Bs 
able from the older Negroes except for an Seepescige hat in hand, they shuffled up to _ 
occasional English or French surname. “the pay cars for their rolls of nickels and 
Thus, when Panama became a republic dimes. The Americans were known as the 


in 1903, its” Negroes were culturally “gold roll” and the non- citizens as the ‘silv 


sumed the character of a euphemism for 


lack of good transportation, and plays only a limited ; ie 
role in national affairs, this paper is concerned al- _ “silver” and “gold” towns, schools, club-— 


most entirely with the Zone and “terminal cities” e houses, commissaries, toilets, drinking foun- Ye 
of Panama and Colon. A “racial map” of the coun-  tains—and even to segregated windows at 


a try from west to east would show comparative lack 2 - the post- -office. After construction days were 


of Negroid traits in the west, increased concentra-__ 
_ tion cena ‘the Canal; east of the Canal live OV and most of the South Europeans left, 


 daiediaas« aped slaves and Indians. Seagull this caste stem, stensibly based | on skill 
— 


_ white and colored; ; these e distinctions: applied 
ecause the interior is physically isolated, fo e not only to widely divergent wages, but to g Dies 
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citizenship, became, all p a1 a matter rather than race; if 
eee purposes, indistinguishable from a Negro- a man had enough money and manners he 
white caste system, more all- say than = hobnob with anybody. Also, they had | 

in the Deep South. been taught a deep respect for authority 


was the Panamanian reaction to which them to ac accept the dichotomy 


= United States. Its small population was deci- oer with disdain, regarding % as strange 
mated by the recent Civil War of the Thou- - and inferior. 
sand Days, debilitated by yellow fever, The United States had tor repatri- 


—_— of uneasy union with Colombia, her finished. Had she done so, , Panamanians no now 


‘ i institutions had remained few and undevel- charge, there would be no “race problem” 
- oped. . Such traditions as she had included a on the Isthmus, no incubus of 1 unwanted © 
spirit of laissez-faire, tolerance, liberality people to” complicate the problems of the 


toward immigrants, and a high degree of little Republic. Historians find, however, 
social mobility. Except for the revolution-_ _ that Panama must share the blame for non- 
= aries, few felt any sense of Panamanian na- vi repatriation. Landlords and businessmen, 4 

“f tionalism. _ Few would have cared to work on 2 sensing the danger to their pocketbooks of a 
the Zone even had they been regarded as wholesale exodus Of thousands of good 
desirable employees; during the construction 
_ decade it is said that only five hundred the Panamanian government and convinced 
_ worked on the Canal. There was plenty of s them that repatriation would disrupt the na- 


business and work in “the Republic during tional economy. Panama then asked = 


the boom period. «United States not to repatriate those who 
early attitude toward wished to stay. Whether or not the American 
_ the West Indians was one of tolerant in- i government should have insisted on carrying 
difference. Let the West Indians stay and do out the agreement to the letter, as some now 
the hard work; would be repatriated declare, the fact remains that non- -repatria- 
_ when the digging was done and the Pana- — tion was the starting | point of many present- 
manians could bask in the prosperity of the day antagonisms. 
mew Canal forever. Meanwhile, there was Those West Indians who wished to 
money to be made. The West Indians were turn were taken back home. But thousands 
es good spenders. Landlords built huge wooden — wished to stay. Many had not been able to 
tenements for the many who preferred the accumulate the tidy” sums of their dreams; 
a freedom of Panama to the rules and regula- ee they thought they could make a better living 
tions of the Zone. on the Isthmus than back home. Many had 
BY As for the West Indian Negroes, they had formed family ties in ‘Panama. Some went to 
even less unity than the Panamanians. They work on the banana plantations of Bocas 
came from different islands, belonged to del Toro. Thousands stayed on as a perma- — 
ara various sects, , spoke dialects that were some- nent labor force f for the Zone. Blanshard esti-— 
oy times unintelligible to others from the same mates that at present there are fifty thou- 
island. Most had come with but one idea: sand West Indians and Negroes of West In- 


“<4 
to make enough money so they could live dian descent on the Isthmus; 1 nost of these 
comfortably back home, in the more con- are in Panama City, Colon and the Canal 


genial atmosphere of the British West Indies. Zone. The 1940 census showed more than 
2 By There British colonial policy had established 20 ooo British West Indians living in the 
such sharp dichotomy as that of the Republic; good share of these earned 


malaria and other tropical ills. During the © .— all contract labor when the Canal Was 4 
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FACTORS IN PANAMANIAN RACE RELATIONS 


ve 12 Indians in the Zone of 1946 sestored citizenship; bot the 


When | it to dawn on 
West Indians alike that the ismot 
Negroes were on the Isthmus to stay, a based p yon grounds, 
“race problem” arose. Several facts point 3 though it is rationalized in terms of -— 
to the economic basis of this problem. While ical cal differences. 
the antipathy of the Panamanians remained The West Indians were highly visible 
: _ unsystematized on the personal- contact level, i jects on which to fasten feelings of hostility 
was expressed in legal measures ‘whenever the Panamanians felt a threat 
ever they were aware of competition for sub- . economic status. This visibility was 
-sistence and status ‘in the Zone-dominated we only partly biological. History has provided _ 
economy. "These measures are closely cor- with a control group which is physically 
with periods of depression and un- indistinguishable from the West Indian 


employment on Isthmus. 24 Vegroes but has taditionally littl 


World War broke out and took up the slack — ; - tocracy who guard the purity of their lineage o- 
of unemployment. A period of widespread from intermarriage. comparative ac- 
unemployment i in the early twenties caused — ceptance of this group demonstrates that x 
i the Panamanians to look around and pin the y prejudice against the West Indian is not a pore 
blame for their situation on a convenient transference: of traditional race prejudice. __ 
out- -group. p. As a. result, in 1926 West Indian s Even the blackest Panamanian Negro 
Negroes were dubbed “undesirable immi- no racial solidarity with Negroes else- 
grants.’ Up to that time they had come in _ where; he is a Panamanian first, ‘est 
freely on passports. They had preference in always. He feels contempt toward a far Fe 
4 employment on the Zone partly because of Bs lighter West Indian. This is of course even : 
their knowledge of English, partly because _ more true of the “mestizos” or mixed a 
they had proved themselves reliable; but Prejudice against the West Indian “chom- 
Panamanians felt that their competition was _ bos” is rationalized in pest in physical terms, | 
unfair, , taking the the bread out of Panamanian e _ nonetheless. 
a _ The next peak of anti-West Indian feeling z together as “Negroes” the Panamanians pro- » 
occurred in 1932, with huge demonstrations to find the features of the old Pana- 
demanding their ‘repatriation. During the manian Negro moi more refined and delicate, 
_ prolonged depression of the thirties a na- his bodily build more slender and graceful, 
movement | arose which had as its” his hair smoother. In contrast, they describe 
- slogan, ‘ “Panama for the Panamanians.” In the W est Indian Negroes as coarse-featured, — 
the brief administration of Arnulfo “Arias with thick lips, flat nose, and ungainly build. — 
in 1940-1941, this movement culminated in | The fi false basis of this rationalization is ap- 
a a clause in the new Constitution of 1941 parent from the fact that, | except by lan- ¥ 
5 providing that all children of “prohibited _ Bulage, 0 one can rarely tell a native Negro 
* immigrants” who had come since 1903 were from a West Indian who had — 


<= 


t _ to lose their citizenship. The war boom, with | - Panamanian habits of dress. To mistake a 
a- plenty for all comers, dissipated much native for a “chombo” i 
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. This prejudice is not a of the lower- class Panamanians. “They are 


, though it is sometimes ration content to live in one room,” they say, With- 
out taking» into ; account the enormous 
Ir id d_ numbers of Panamanians who also ave in q 
tension are ed r of 
is Taian live | in suburban homes and and 
In the early days of the Republic, —- than the average Panamanian. In fact, 
as to the 1940 census, Negroes are _ 
were We est. Indians, were many 0 literate than whites. The West Indian 


ns set up up 


q 


Since those days, the with higher education. 
_ have progressed with great rapidity, while . Many have risen to middle- class status, 
- trying to keep the West Indians on a -com- = but even they are not freely | accepted. Thus, 
paratively low level through discriminatory ry it is clear that the dislike of “Panamanians 
te legislation against employment above a for West Indian Negroes i is not the dislike 
ea - certain level. Nonetheless, the bulk of the ofa higher class for a lower one. In fact, 
West Indian immigrants and their descend- there is some resentment of the fact that A 
ants ¢ occupy a higher economic and educa- this immigrant group has been able to 
: tional level than the bulk of the Pane achieve a generally higher status than the 
of the West Indian, he is preferred for one ‘he 
ployment on the Zone because he has ‘est Indians is cultural difference. 
lower standard of living and is willing to The fact that ‘ “prohibited immigration” in- 
work for less than the native laborer. Actu- cludes, not Negroes, but English- speaking — 
ally, studies have shown that West Indians Negroes, is the clue to Panama’s “race” 
ae command higher v wages than natives in many "prejudice. It is not simply biological ca ; 
positions, not caly on the Zone but also in _ bility that marks out the “chombos,” but — 
the Republic, and a are in greater demand biological visibility in « combination 
because of their reputation for reliability, cultural differences, the chief which is 
their skills, and their knowledge of English. language. 
The «Zone consistently pays” wages which, West Indan Negroes have been slow to 
while low, are equal to or ‘slightly higher adopt Panamanian culture. Coming in such q 
. wages for similar work in the Republic. 3 huge numbers in such short time, they have 
a addition Zone wages are said to be owl been largely self-sufficient. “Working on the 
_ about a seventh more than corresponding — Zone, they have continued to be oriented 
vege in the Republic because of the privi- toward Anglo-Saxon culture . The first gen- 
_leges accompanying such employment: buy- _ eration never dreamed that Panama would — 
ing at the government commissaries, attend- be home for the rest of their lives; they 
ing | free clinics, being eligible for cheap or planned to go back when they had accumu-- 
free medical care. Bx, lated eno ugh money, and saw no pc point in 
Upper- and “middle-class Panamanian learning Spanish. Those from the British 
tend to compare t the majority of West 


Indians with: themselves, than with cu 
nts. 
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“They sent their children to small private — 
schools, usually connected with a church, manian conception of of ‘the West Indian ~~ 
where they learned British history, geogré bodies fear, resentment and dislike, and is 
_ phy and civics, computed in pounds, shillings _ composed of fallacies or half-truths based on a ‘2 
and pence, and completely ignored the fact generalizations f from the worst rather than — 
that they were living in Panama. More than best or even the av average. Be 

_ 3,000 enlisted in the British Army in World ~The only compliment the ‘Panamanians 
Wari. Pictures 0 of the Royal Family ae ‘give th the “chombo” is | that he is strong a 

most homes. w working. “He works like a ‘chombo”” 

_ The first generation also dressed and a ate is the popular expression, the counterpart — 
differently from the Panamanians. The of the American “works like a ‘nigger’. 
head scarves “and flounced skirts of the Aside from they regard him as 

_ lower- class women, their habit of carrying (while they are proud of being rebellious), 
Toads on their heads, their straw-hatted and ‘Speaking a strange variety of English and ; 

gloved ‘Sunday dress were conspicuously little broken Spanish, superstitious, me 

“queer,” as were the men ’s gaudy regalia in | ber of strange and numerous religious sects 
lodge processions, their xtremely formal willing to k for low wages and live” 
Sunday, wedding and funeral garb. crowded into on one room , flashily dressed 

: Panama lacks a strong native culture, and though poorly fed, and prolific to a danger- _ : 
there is is almost obliterated in the chief ‘degree. ‘Incidentally, the belief. that the 

cities. As a nationalist spirit grew, the Pana- Negro is Teproducing so rapidly. that he will ahs 

_ manians fastened on the Spanish language as soon outnumber the native Panamanians = 

one of the sacred symbols of the Patria. Ro 

Zesentful of the fact that in their own chief out of five ‘people in the age ‘group 60-69 a7 
cities one can hardly find a good job" unless * were Negroes; while less than one in ten of 

a one knows English, they struggle a against five years were Negroes. ay 

4 the tide of Americanization with legal 

-. ures. All organizations must have Spanish J 6. As the cultural visibility of the West Indie 


: ‘names and conduct their business in Span- ans declines, prejudice against them as . 


ish; business signs: must have the Spanish group i is declining. 
name first, and in larger letters” than the The generation which | came in such huge | 
English one. Recently a law was passed that , numbers in such a short time and presented i 

all primary schools must conduct their such a sharp contrast in language, religion — 

‘@ classes in Spanish, teaching English only as and ways of life is dying out and is not being — 

foreign language. This of course was by new immigration. In the forty- 
a striking at the numerous small a five years since the Canal was begun, the 
private schools of the West Indians. At the a original immigrants | have had children, i 
same time, however, they are reluctant to grandchildren, and even great- -grandchildren — 
” admit children of West Indians to their over- _ Who remember no | home | other than Panama. “gee ~ 
Panamanians not only criticize the fact able from Panamanians of old stock 

that the West Indian i is not assimilating into >. ® There have long — such obstacles to 
; Panamanian culture, but also scorn | many 


elements of West Indian culture. According to British patriotism, orientation toward — 


to popular belief, the Panamanian Negro has _ Zone, and Panamanian reluctance to adopt - a 
contributed the ‘national dances, much of the the Indians as compatriots. As so 
_ folk music and verse. The West Indian Som happens with children of immigrants, a 
of as culturally inferior; many however, the descendants of West Indians 
~~ Panamanians declare that all he ‘has con have scorned their parents’ pride in being 
-—tebuted to their national life is the use o 
‘marjiuana and other corruptions 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


ing in ‘the Zone has forced many families to cere,” “friendly, 


live in the Republic, and their children have Americans. ” Only a few mentioned defects: 


NY 
o,* te and more these young people are conscious cause they absorb white supremacy.” __ 


they are Panamanians; they are enter- Panamanians who cling to the stereotype 

ing public schools and seven the Nationa) of the culturally different _“chombo” May 

a University. When they do this, they — soon find that the target of their prejudice 

_ ably Hispanicize their first names if at 7ll has disappeared. Each succeeding generation 

_ possible. Along with Spanish they adopt 3 exhibits fewer traces of the West indian 

we. native gestures and shed the British reserve culture of the original immigrants and more 
ce. of their parents and grandparents for the | _ complete adoption of the Panamani 

free-and- spirit, the volatile tempera- riety of Hispano-American culture. 

ment, the easy laughter, the love of music 
and dancing of the natives. Some are so 7. There are indications s that the dominance 
anxious to be thoroughly Panamanian that  °/ Americans in economy is 

Catholicism; ; in several giving new weight in P anamanian minds 
instances we observed, conversion seemed to. biological characteristics. ‘Thus, the 
- be the final step in acceptance into the group. decline in prejudice against the West 7 


_ At the same time that Panamanians go > _ Indian Negro as he becomes increasingly 


that West Indians do not care to Panamanized is apparently being accom. 


a assimilated into national culture, West panied by some increase in prejudice — 


| 
grown up speaking both languages. More “lazy,” “not ‘progressive, and ‘ “foolish be- 


Indian leaders are cautioning younger people against t Negroid traits per se. 
that they should not reject English entirely, eae ‘vociferously condemn racial 


_ since those who are bilingual find their knowl- F ‘discrimination on the Zone, and claim that 
edge of both languages a marked advantage. by contrast they are tolerant, unprejudiced, — 
Some native Panamanians are dubious and exercise no discrimination on the basis 
aon the motives for Panamanization: they of skin color. Many observers declare, how- 
. s charge that the West Indians are British by ever, that prejudice and discrimination | have 
=: loyalty, Americans by economic necessity, increased since the Americans came, and | 
aie and Panamanians for expediency. While that “attribute it to the “example” of the Ameri- | 
a os may have been true of many some years ago, Re cans. They see fewer old Panamanians with © 
increasing 1g numbers Negroes of West markedly Negroid traits occupying high po- 
Indian descent feel ‘that Panama is truly sitions; they agree that it would be impos- _ 
sible fe for a Negro to become President now. 


their own country. According to a student 
poll, they feel far more liking for the Pana- The diplomatic corps is almost 
manians than the Panamanians feel for the white, by Panamanian standards at least. 

West ‘Indians. Of native Panamanian Pronounced Negroid traits are said to be 
1 school students, . 4 almost insuperable barrier to admittance to 
exclusive social clubs. One occasionally 


: “You have | race 

high se school students of West = neatly taken care of in the States; q 

descent the: Zone » 84% answered that what we need is segregation,” and “Marry-— 
§ like Panamanians, most of them in- ing Americans improves the race.’ ree 


2.8 


4 
tees 9.3% are neutral, 6. 7% show some — ‘There are several ways in which Pana- a 


degree of dislike. None of the 34 boys in- -  manians ; apparently “learn” race prejudice 9 
to spend his like w working on the Zone; from Zone "Americans. | One of the chief 2 
% - 3 of 41 girls intend to do so. They, say methods ‘is through | the caste system of _ 
a fms, “fair tr treatment” ai and “op- the Z Zone, in which whiteness of skin has 
portunities.” They consider Panamanians been a prerequisite of upper- ~caste status. 
2 “democratic,” “easy- going,” “liberal,” Panamanians intensely resent being 
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Yegroes and treated as durin ng she war did not make Negroes 
“aliens” on their own soil. Their cries of welcome, fearing it would hurt business. _ 
“race discrimination” refer not to the treat- Sensing this growing discrimination 
ment of the West Indians, which they con- i against -Negroid traits per se, the native 


sider quite adequate, but to their own con- — _ Panamanians of Negroid blood react, not by a a 


4 -signment to lower + caste. When a lighter- joining a race movement of “Negro soli- 
skinned Panamanian wins a gold-roll job, arity,” but by blaming the “chombos” for 
or a silver job with gold privileges, he no 2 their lower status; if they were not. here, : 
longer feels on a plane with a darker-skinned | they reason, we would not be lumped with 
- friend who is consigned to silver status in all ‘4 them and discriminated against. Thus their 
aspects of work and life on the Zone. The — ¥ feeling of hostility toward the Americans and 
“silver” one burns with resentment that he native whites is Partially deflected to- 
should be thus treated; the e gold worker finds _ ward the West Indians “te ‘ 
supremacy. In a sense he is like the nouveau | 
riche; he is unsure of his soheisthe The pattern of race ‘relations in Panama 
greatest snobofal 4 is one of a mixed native population in con- : 
Conscious of American race prejudice, the tact with a large Negro immigrant popula 
government “usually takes care to appoint tion, , both of whom live i in an economy | dom- 
‘ only white men to diplomatic posts; even — 
i _ the British legation has often failed to invite - posed their definition of the racial situation 
4 West Indians to its affairs because of this on an extensive area. . Prejudice against the ‘ : 
consideration for American feelings. ie immigrant group has arisen concomitantly — 
- Marriages between American men and . with a struggle fo for subsistence and status 
Panamanian women are frequent. In many in this economy. ‘The West Indians are ait 
= the wife is quite dark by American © marked as an outgroup | primarily because a 
standards; in an attempt to gain status she of their non-Latin culture traits rather than : ; 
“4 abandons her darker friends. Many girls their } Jegroid characteristics. they 
their hair and paint their faces in an at- quire Panamanian culture traits, they be- 
4 4 tempt to. appear more Caucasian, and thus — come indistinguishable from native Negroes, 
win an American husband. In ‘social clubs, and prejudice against them tends to decline. — 
Panamanians feel that they had At the same time, the presence of Americnes 


groid "members | lest they offend 
members. Some restaurants and night against traits per se 
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Peter A. MUNCH 


Rom the | point of view that in especially, 
FS broadest sense of the word, is the — compulsory school. The ideological ration- 
if total adjustment of human society to } alization of this | activity is the well-known 
its physical and social environment, it is i of the United States as a cultural ; 


4 ‘melting pot” that should produce an “amal- a 


NORWEGIAN S* 
iz 


evident that no specific form of culture can 


be transplanted from environment gamation” of all the divergent culture forms 
the other without a more or less radical that have been brought over to this country 

Unless, the two environments are ex- from all parts of the world. 4 
4 actly alike in “every respect—and_ no two Along with this organized and officially 


environments will be found to be exactly sanctioned pressure on every alien culture 


. alike—the m migrating group will | have a group, the immigrants of the 19th century 4 
ae re-adjust to the new environment, i. e., it were also put under a social ‘pressure from 
a, will have to discard certain value attitudes the Old American groups, who seem gen- a 
ae ie and ‘patterns | of behavior and replace them erally to have assumed an exclusive and : 

; = by others that better answer the new situa- superordinate status in relation to the more 
_ Especially, i in a complex cultural situation unofficial pressure, based on economic 

= oT “Hike that of the United States, where several — standing and a long family history in the 
groups of different racial and cultural back- country, was mainly exercised through the 


grounds" are thrown together in one formation of exclusive associations and a 


graphical area, participating in the same formal, rather _‘tefined, ‘social life where 
political economic system, we would recent immigrants and their descend- 
have to expect rather drastic not accepted on a basis of equality. q 
fmm to be involved in the process of ad- inally, as time went on, the immigrants _ 
- justment between all these different groups. were also exposed to the pressure of a certain 
Besides, when the European immigrants, part of their own kinsfolk and former - 
the roth century came to this country Sociates, namely those individuals, groups, 
they found an already established society, 3: and factions who submitted to the American | 
with its own form of culture, with | its own -. way of life and became move American than a 
values, norms, and patterns of behavior that, Americans—even in that respect 
in some respects, were vastly different from ) they refused | to accept for full association q 
, under a heavy social and cultural pressure _loyal to their original culture groups. 
r om conform to the new culture, a pressure es In fact, the “melting pot” was aaa ii con- 
that | seems to have increased as the new ceived of as a “smelting furnace” that was — ‘ 
society was more supposed burn out the alien culture 
always” more comprehensive and efficient elements like slag from tis pure metal of 
As a matter of well known fact, 
‘ great efforts have been made in order to = And yet, ethnic groups ill exist 
s about this cultural conformity of ol country, easily discernible by various traits 
_ American people—through organized propa- - characteristic of each particular group and, 


_“Americanization” programs, and, above all, by a special loyalty that 


— them together as groups and isolates them 
received August a, xe from other Evidently, as 
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L ADJUSTMENT AMONG WISCONSIN NORWEGIANS 

one writer puts it, the ‘melting pot” ha: been f followed by ' the seecmaae social 

failed to reach the melting point.* lation. 
Although these ethnic groups are very The social differentiation 
- conspicuous in most cases, _ they have been in the United States can hardly be explained 
paid little attention in general descriptions in terms of a “cultural lag. g.” It is evidently — 
of American culture in the past. And in not due toa’ “lack of adjustment” to the Lows 
local, state, and federal administration there — 

has been a deliberate tendency to neglect forces” ways, 
their existence: they have hardly been paid ~ assimilation and towards differentiation of | ‘oa 


_ any attention at all except maybe as a phase te groups. And the existence in this country of — ge 
_in the development of the nation that would distinguishable ethnic groups, , even 
“be overcome in time. Administrators as well after more than a hundred years’ residence, __ 
as seem to agree to regard these through three or four or even five genera 
ethnic groups as “cultural lag,” a “hard under a tremendous social pressure, a 
core” of each group having failed, so far, suggests that here there have been positive 
to adjust itself to the new environment in 1 forces working towards a differentiation of a : 
accordance with the “melting pot” theory. _ groups on the basis ‘of ethnic origin. 
: _ However, looking at the various ethnic _ From this point of view, the Norwegian i 
groups in the United States, it appears that settlements in Vernon County, 
‘some of them actually have very little in 1 are of particular interest. In this area there ; 
common with their original culture. In are two distinct Norwegian settlements. One _ 
oom with the people of their respec- ig situated in the northern central part of 
4 tive countries of origin, they Clearly stand county, on the ‘plain 
out as Americans, which is brought to a Prairie, and extending strongly into Com a 
very conspicuous evidence every time an Valley and other adjacent valleys. The other 


American visits his “old country. ” Yet they ‘settlement oc occupies ; the southern central part e 
have a special loyalty within the group that with its center of gravity 


ete makes it stand out clearly as an ethnic around Folsom, in town of Franklin, 
nd- q group. Truly, this loyalty is very often and in West Prairie, in the town of Sterling. oe > 
i a brought to overt expression through the cul- x It spreads heavily to the south into Crawford — 
__ tivation of certain culture traits by which — _ County, where Soldiers Grove forms another — 
the group distinguishes itself from other center. Between these two Norwegian = 
groups. These distinguishing culture traits, ments, in the central part of the county, 
however, are not necessarily of an aboriginal _ there used to be a strong settlement of Old 
‘nature, They | have very often been acquired American stock. T his settlement is older — 
in this country and would have to be de- than any of the Norwegian settlements and ay 
_ scribed as truly American. This is true, for had already at the time of the Norwegian | 
instance, of the “Sons of Norway” lodges immigration created an n important trade and 
- of the e Norwegians, or ‘the cultivation of business center in the city of Viroqua, which — R323 
tobacco which has almost become a symbol Was” likewise dominated by the Old Ameri 
of Norwegianism in certain parts of Wis- cans. This | city is now the county seat. A 
consin. In some cases, it ‘seems, the immi- : The two Norwegian settlements in this 
grant group has m made a “thorough -adjust- 7 area have many important traits in common. . 
ment to the new environment without losing E: In the first place they are equally old. Both 
‘its id identity as an ethnic group. An almost _ settlements were founded about 1850. And 7 
complete cultural assimilation has not always __ both of them were first formed, not | by el 
of the Koshkonong settlement in south- 


T, 
Rural Sociology, New York: 4 eastern Dane County. Furthermore, ‘the two 
American Book Company, 1048, 189-1965 
ary, of Tongues,” American Journal of Sociol- 
(Nove 1948), dista 
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them, With» Tespect te to the social situation, gradually made their way into the Old 
they were both under the dominance of the American settlement and partly « outcrowded 
Old Americans in and around Viroqua who — y the original settlers. The Coon Prairie settle- 
= controlled the economic life of the area ment, on the other hand, has hardly had any 
through their business and system. growth of territory for the last 70 
Pa. These Old Americans gladly accepted the or 80 years at least. In this settlement + 
a Norwegians | as laber hands and as house- development has rather been one of spatial — 
maids—in fact, it was reported that once it consolidation, the tendency having been to 
q a was quite fashionable for a Viroqua family get rid of foreign elements within the area a 
— ie to have a Norwegian housemaid. But they i of the settlement itself rather than expand- _ 
not accept the Norwegians i in their social ing into new areas. 
and thus exercised a social pressure on hus, the development in the Folsom- 
the subordinate groups of Norwegians. ei West Prairie settlement has been towards an q 
_ However, in one very important respect, = extension 0 of the line of contact with non- 
= is a great difference in the socio-eco- ~ Norwegian groups, whereas the Coon Prairie 
“4 logical situation of the two settlements. As settlement has ome a ns towards a1 an q 
already stated, the Norwegians first al 
came to this area the central part of the — 
county was already occupied by a settlement net. dig) 
of Old Americans. his se settlement, however, difference in spatial development al 
tended strongly to the south into the town ‘ ready implies a marked difference in the 
f Franklin. Besides, | in the northern part of form of adjustment of the two settlements e 
BB ie. ford County : a strong Irish si settlement t to the new environment. And further investi- 


oe developed, with centers of gravity in Soldiers gation reveals that there are even even other re- a 
Grove and i in Rising Sun, just south of the markable differences in the cultural and 
county line. Thus, while the Coon Prairie: social adjustment of the two groups w which 
g 


a te, Norwegians settled in a practically empty a are clearly correlative to the difference in | 
Space, , the ones w who settled in the southern spatial growth just described. 
_ part of the county had to squeeze in ei _ What actually happened is this: From the _ 
other settlers. Consequently, from the very Folsom-West Prairie settlement the 
es om beginning, the Norwegians who settled in wegians have made their way into the Old = 
the Folsom-West Prairie area had, r relatively, _ American c community around Viroqua, no not 
ae a much more extended line of contact with only in a spatial, but even in a social and _ 
Ron-Norwegian groups than the ones economic respect. Not only did they expand 
y. their settlement into the rural area around © q 


Moreover, this initial difference in the Viroqua; they even invaded the city itself, 
-socio- -ecological situation: of the two settle- established businesses, and took an active 
a marked “degree part in the economic “functions of the city. 
‘“ through the later developments. A compari-— Today, about half the p population ¢ of Viroqua a 
of existing plat of the county is of Norwegian descent. 
shows that the Norwegian settlements The Coon Prairie on the other 
th area have expanded in the course of = through its spatial and socio-economic _ 
YW time. Part of this _ expansion is due to the - consolidation, has been able to build up an 
_ arrival of new Norwegian immigrants who, 0, independent and socially self-sufficient com- 
_ somewhere around 1880, came directly from _ munity of its own. In the city of Westby, 
Norway and formed a third which i is about 95% Norwegian, it has even 


and _also been a strong expansion of the southern 
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} a community of that size. In this way, the 
Norwegians in this settlement have actually — 

‘managed to withdraw the whole area from 
economic cond soci al control of the 
pected fi from conditions, the 
socially a very solid Norwegian community 

which appears to have had little 


wiscomsip 


with, or influence from, other ethnic 
groups as well as the American society, 
although it is not uninfluenced by American 

ideology. The Norwegian language is still 
used i in n daily c conversation, even by the third 
, and certain: Nor-— 

wegian customs and values have been pre- Pe 


served d strongly. This is more true for the 
rural aré area. But even in the city, of Westby 
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definitely American in its outer appear- situations is negligible, anc and it seems obvious 
sal ance as well as in its socio-economic func- af that it will die out as a means of communi- 
_ tions. This community is very hard to break cation with the present ¢ older generation. 
into, as is felt strongly by everyone who has ‘Thus there is a marked difference in the 
tried it. There is a strong loyalty to the com- form of adjustment of these two Norwegian 
munity and a correspondingly strong social - _ settlements. And the most likely explanation — 
pressure against any deviation from the ac- < seems to be pointing to the difference in the 
cepted local pattern. What foreign elements — - social situation that each of them had to 
have come in have either been assimilated respond 
completely to the cultural pattern of the However, ‘we analyze the social 
: community or they have been isolated so- structure of the two settlements more 
‘cially | until” the} y preferred to leave. A few pn it) appears that there is a difference 
German farmers who have come in from the more in form than i in =r of adjustment 


dialect the Norwegian language ment is not ‘merely a Norwegian community. 
speak it fluently, transplanted. In one respect, it has been 
, In sharp contrast to these conditions, the v ery adaptive to the pattern of American — 
_ Norwegians i in the southern settlement seem ‘Society or rather to its ideology. The Nor- | 
“to be quite adaptive to the American way of | _ Wegians who settled down in this area ob- 
life. And, as the situation is today, they are viously came with the definite idea of estab- 
definitely more acceptable to, and actually lishing a democratic society on the basis 
accepted by, the _ non-Norwegian the genuine American ideas of liberty and 
y. Most of. them came from the de- 
seems to be a perfect acculturation social class of husmenn, or cotters, 


s a With a free interchange of culture patterns. who did not own their land in the old 
[ Even this city is definitely an | American country, but had to work on the farm of the 
7 3 a city, and Norwegians as well as non-Nor- _ landowning donde in return for the right to 


--wegians submit = freely to the process of use a small | piece of his land, large enough 


urbanization which is ‘commonly mistaken to feed one or two cows. But whether they 
— 2. ‘Americanization.” ” In certain respects, Came from this class or from the more for- 
me the other hand, Norwegian patterns have _ tunate class of the landowning bonder , they i 
put a definite stamp on the community, the — . seem 1 to have agreed to abandon this social 
non-Norwegian group having conformed to distinction in their new community. ‘This 
certain rural Norwegian customs, such ich “spirit is still very strong in the settlement. 

food habits, the forenoon: and ‘afternoon Even in the second and third generations q 
= hour, etc. Nationality differences are _ there is a strong traditional recollection of 
seldom "stressed. ‘The ideology of com-— the so social distance between bénder and hus- 

munity is outwardly indifferent to national _ menn that used to be very pronounced in 

origin. People do not usually talk or think - the rural communities of Eastern Norway 
in terms— of nationalities, and there is in the 19th century. And there is still 4 
any recognized difference of social rather emotional resentment of these condi- 

_ Status between the nationality groups. Nor- tions and a strong and conscious will to 

wegians and non-Norwegians mix freely in establish ; and maintain a demo- g 
clubs and other secular organizations. Inter- cratic society in the 1 new country. 
‘Marriages are quite frequent, and so are However, by bringing these ideas into 

x _ partnerships in business and work across na- effect the Coon Prairie settlement segregated © a 

tionality lines. Outwardly, the Norwegians - itself culturally | and socially, not only from 

4 do not mark themselves | off from the a its Norwegian mother society, but also from 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AM AMONG | WISCONSIN "NORWEGIANS 


manifested itself in the neighboring Old | which is is often referred to as the “clan.” i 
American community in Viroqua, with its Here is where another important part of the 


vious 


_theran.” ’ ’ The exclusiveness of the Norwegian Norwegian group by stressing such values 
group on this point is revealed by the fact as family tradition, education, and “culture” 
_ that Norwegians who have joined the Meth- rather than the accumulation and conspicu- 
odist or any other church are no more con- ous display of wealth of Ge present non-— iol , 
sidered as Norwegians—which is simply | a Norwegian élite. 
consequence of the fact that, by quitting the ‘Thus, the Norwegian group in V iroqua 


Lutheran Church, they have. cut themselves has actually counterbalanced the social pres-— 


nuni- 

mn. 5 | distinctions of social status and its dis- social !ife of the Norwegian group takes place — 

the crimination of nationalities the form of visiting, celebrations, and regu- 

gian In this respect the Coon Prairie - settle- - lar family reunions. Of course, this is again a 

ation has acquired some of. the characteristic social activity from which | the non-Nor- 

1 the traits of Utopia. As mentioned before, there wegians excluded although t they are 

d to is a strong loyalty to the community and its , freely accepted i in case they are married into 

local pattern, and the unbroken tradition the clan—which happens quite frequently— _ 

ocial of democratic equality of status is the all- - a and assume a certain loyalty to the clan. 7 

more — important focus of this loyalty. The people — i Finally, a marked distinction seems to 

ence feel that this community, which is their own prevail between the Norwegian and the | 

nent creation, is their “America,” and they are _ non-Norwegian groups in certain principles — 

aa proud of it. This loyalty—in connection with and values in connection with the determina- 

ttle- certain Norwegian patterns, such asastrong tion of social status. In this respect, the & - 

nity attachment to the family—has created a E Norwegian group adheres very strongly to 

been rather strong exclusiveness towards any out- a pattern that prevailed in Norway in the 

ican sider, whether he is of Norwegian origin or 2 toth century and still is the vali d pattern a 4 

Nor-— not, and has _ increased the social and in the least urbanized rural areas of Norway. 

cultural isolation of the community. According to this pattern, a group of profes- 

tab- In Viroqua, on the other hand, the adap- _ sionals, state officials, and patrician business _ 

sof tiveness to the more’ conspicuous traits of a people | distinguished themselves from “the 

and ai American life is greater. But when it comes — _ common people,” namely, bénder and hus- Be 

de- : to certain nonmaterial values of social life, -— by a certain family background with = 

ers, there is a definite cleavage between the Nor- penne alertness in behavior, and “cul- on 

old . wegians and the non-Norwegian group even ture,” i.e., interest and knowledge in litera- 

the there. Even in this community there is ature, art, , acquired through 

t to strong pe persistence o of certain values and atti- several generations of strong family — 

ugh tudes that belong specifically — to the Nor- tion. A Norwegian élite of this kind once eS 

hey | = wegian group. And, like in Westby, there is very strong in Westby, but has now almost _ 

for- ssure exerci yo disappeared. In Viroqua, howev il 

i a strong social | pressure exercised by ae ppeare | Viroq owever, it is stil 

hey § = group, claiming conformity to the Norwegian _ in existence and is recognized by the Nor- 

fol values on the part of anybody who wants wegian group. This élite is a very small — 

his . a . more close association with that “group. group and rather exclusive, especially to the a 

nt. In the first place, the Norwegians Norwegian élite of successful business 

strongly identified with the ‘Lutheran people by whom it is accused of being 

of Church. According commen usage, “Nor- “snobbish.” Yet, this Norwegian 

wegian’” is almost synonymous with “Lu- certainly retained a high recognition in the — 

In 


| off from a very important part of the social sure from the Old American “group by ¢ estab- — 
life of the Norwegian group. wong an adverse pressure from the 


Another important focus of loyalty among wegian group. Consequently, city 
“the Norwegians even in this community is _ Viroqua itself is an interesting example of a 


Pronounced dual community, with a — 


the famil cially the extended famil 


— 
to 
ato — 
ed 
— 


that « can bet traced through the whole of ‘the their members within thele own group, unless 
social prestige > scale f from top » to bott bottom. _ they wanted ‘to submit to a rather subordi- 

7 The s split between the two groups seems to ~ nate status in the society. And they were able 
a be most pronounced at the top of the scale. to do it because they were large enough and 
The two élites are rather exclusive to each had an élite of their own that was morally 
although the withdrawal seems to enough to withstand the pressure, but 


nd stronger on the Norwegian side. It is in the first of all because they adjusted to the 


r) = and lower so social strata where we find ad pressure by assuming an increased solidarity | 
the most free association between the two a within the group and a sharpening | of the 
But, again, the strong family ties outer social bound coupled with a “strong” 
of the Norwegians tend to. exclude non- to American culture 


Norwegians from the more intimate social ‘patterns. 


activities of the Norwegian group. Whether these observations can serve as 
= On the v whole, the Norwegian group seems _ general explanation of the social differentia- — 
= be the more exclusive of the two. Thus, es tion of ethnic groups in the United States is 

re ss the non-Norwegian group is appar- very uncertain at the present stage. Great 
Sate open for the Norwegians to join in variations are found in the form of adjust- 
whenever they like, the Norwegian group is that is ; made, not only the various 


; 4 pretty much closed. Norwegians will partici- nationalities but even by different settle- 


pate in the usual clubs and organizations, ments of one and the same nationality ; 

. such as lodges, the American Legion, i o group. For that reason, one e should be very 
wanis, etc. » almost in proportion to their careful in making any general statement 
number i in the community. Norwegian about the form of adjustment, or the degree 
Lutheran women will even take part tate of persistence, of any particular r nationality 


never found, the way that a adjustment pretty “much same 
Norwegian by descent can be included and whether the immigrant group is of German, 2 
= accepted in the social life of the Nor- Polish , Italian, or Norwegian origin. The 
_ Wegian group seems to be by marrying into main problem of any immigrant group is not | 
a Norwegian clan and conforming to certain how to preserve ve as much as possible of the 
Norwegian values and customs, such as original culture, but how to be accepted in 
es ties (applied to the Norwegian clan), a social ‘configuration in the new ‘social en- 


certain food habits, and, first of all, all, vironment. And the form and direction that 
at oR "the adjustment takes in each case is 


With all their conspicuous differences determined by the form and contents 
the form of adjustment, however, in one of the original culture but probably more sO 
‘respect t these two Norwegian settlements by the particular social situation that the 
have | made a parallel adjustment to their — = group has to respond to in each Particular 


social situation in the new society: they case. 
both built up a social system of their | However, there is at least one trait in the 
rather firmly knit through a strong social situation the European immi- 
loyalty within the group, and with a sharp ‘grants of the century met in 4 
bounding outwards: towards the encompass-— country that is common to them all. They 
ing society. There is no doubt in my mind were all, more or less, under the same social A 
= this reaction is a response to the social pressure from the American society. In the 7 


Situation in which the groups case of _ Vernon this 
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"pressure: may be the ultimate reason ‘why =F process has turned out to be a acorn 
the cultural “melting pot” of of the United process. 


SOME SOCIAL F OF IGNORANCE* 


the natural enemy and into ma: 


orderly progress in social life. It is half century, may, however, contrasted 
; equally commonly believed, as a corollary, % with several developments in social science 


ny sociological writings of the last 


“that any increase in know ledge automati- that have served to diminish the importance i 4 

cally brings it an increase ‘in benefits ascribed to rational, scientific knowledge. 
to mankind. As a result ‘education, as the Two of these may be singled out for special - 
“formal technique of imparting this knowl-— mention. The first has been the careful study : 


‘edge to the uninformed, has become elevated Hi and analysis” of the - functions | of magic, 
-y many lay and professional circles to the ritual, and superstition in social organiza 
_ Status ofa panacea for all of man’s ills. - “ tion. This culminates, perhaps, i in the find- | 


‘This enthusiasm for - education, and for ings of 


f Malinowski | concerning the role of 


7 the “rational” approach which is considered om magic as a means for providing a subjective 
ially sanctioned security with re- — 
-anxiety-producing features of the 


its handmaiden, is found throughout — the and soc 


social sciences. That sociologists share this gard to 


ss indicated by the readiness physical 


and social environment. age! 


3 _ with wi which, as applied scientists, they advo- a The second development has been | the 
cate such things as enhanced knowledge distinction between irrational and nonra- 


the part of prospective marriage partners; % 
improved Ii lines of communication in- 


tional orientations, and the recognition of 
the high importance in society o 
“dustry; increased awareness of community and attitudes toward them. This dee 


of ultimate 


and national affairs; “greater” ronment is exemplified especially in the 


ithe “real” meaning of such terms as works o 


a 
race and nationality; increased 
a personal differences and the nuances of facts,” 


f Pareto and Parsons.2? 


there is considerable “folk” acceptance of 


4 tf contrary idea that “where ignorance is bliss, 


treatment of neuroses through giving the 


patient oe of the sources of his 


Manuseript received 22, 1040 


to be wise,” or, in a more popular aie 


Harry C. Bredemeier, Don J. Hager, Paul K. Hatt, The latter paper has been reprinted in the volume 


; and Marion J. Levy, Jr., and to students in a grad- of Malino 


uate theory seminar, who have aided by criticlem (Boston: 


wski’s essays, Magic Science, and Religion — 


Beacon Press; Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 


It should not be overlooked here that there » * See ‘Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society 
an essential ambivalence concerning the role of (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1035, 4 _ 


ew York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


lation, “what I don’t know can’t hurt me.” 
* See especially Bronislaw Malinowski, “Culture,” 

in Encylopaedia of the Social Sciences, 4:621- 
Malinowski, “Magic, Science and Religion,” 
a Joseph Needham, ed., Science, Religion and Reality, 


The authors wish to express their thanks. to New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 19-84. 
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_ knowledge. For, despite the institutionally sanc- ~vols.); Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
on education and on “facing tl the (N ig 


o> 2. 


“SOME SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF IGNORANCE 
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‘The of these calls at- _rationalistic emphasis in 1 sociological 
that functions as a “satisfactory” alterna- The central theorem of this paper holds — 
tive to complete knowledge and perfect i that, quite apart from the role of ultimate _ 

control. Bare: since resort to magic is sO values and the attitudes relative to them, — 
generally distributed d throughout | human perfect knowledge is itself impossible, and an 

society, there is at least some doubt that it inherently impossible basis of social action 
is likely to be eliminated by any predictable { and social relations. Put conversely, igno- — 

Sa of knowledge and technique. -_- rance is both inescapable and an intrinsic 


The second development emphasizes the element in social organization generally, al- 

“Ve fact that empirical knowledge and ignorance though there are marked differences in the 
do not in combination exhaust the socially spactic forms, degrees, and functions of 
I ae: orientations of the individual to ignorance in known social organizations. an 

his environment. It thus helps to distinguish a The following attempt to classify the 

clearly between ignorance, on the one hand, ss sociological functions of ignorance is neces- 

4 and ultimate, including —superempirical, sarily and primitive. There i is 
Neither of _ these developments, however, siderable, overlapping among various 
has: included an explicit examination of the ; categories. It is to be hoped that the greatest ; 


‘ = role of ignorance as such. Both have served portion of this overlapping is due to the 


to narrow and redefine its relation to other fact ‘that attention will be focussed on pri- 
ig of orientations. But in both there wd és _ mary functions in specific action contexts, 
some - implication th that genuine ignorance, as ignoring, f for purposes of f classification, iq 
‘distinct from knowledge on the one = secondary and derivative functions. It is” 

and nonrational beliefs. ‘and values on the also possible that further investigation and — 

> a is only a disturbing element in soci analysis: would reduce the variety of specific 

action and relations, and is accordingly sub- functions to more general principles. — 


aan the central purpose of this paper | 
contexts in 


social structure action. Some of the in preserving social 

_ observations that will be made have already _ ever, a purely cynical view is likely to over-_ 

been recognized in the literature. It is sug: look the extent to which the continuity of 

ae gested, however, that their significance has — ‘any social structure depends upon ol 

ordinarily been missed, since they ‘provide ential access to knowledge in general, and, 

_ uncomfortable exceptions to the prevailing a fortiori, to specialized knowledge of vari- 


ous kinds. In many instances, of course, 


“Ignorance is to be taken os shaply. -counterpart of ignorance on the part of the 


“ 
>= to “not knowing,” that is, the absence of em- outsider is secrecy on the part of the 
pirically valid knowledge. “Perfect knowledge” possessor of knowledge. Some of the out- 


as the totality of all knowledge ideally 
available to man in general, and not simply that — standing examp les of this general function — 


which is believed available within any context of — 4 of ignorance are summarized i marae 9 
social action. Ignorance may refer to past, present, ing paragraphs. 
or future conditions or events, as long as valid NE a. The Specialist and the Coniinawe Ig- 4 

knowledge is conceivably available. For the purposes _ norance on the part of a consumer of spe- 4 


of this paper, ignorance is to be kept distinct from — » 
“error,” whether of fact or of logic, « and from the cialized services (for example, medical or 


; act of ignoring what is known, 


legal advice) helps to o preserve the privileged 
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one or another service is b. The Specialist ond the Potential Com 
However, there are both theoretical and etitor. Another facet to the preservation of a 


empirical bases for conctading that some privileged position of the specialist 


persons whose skills are both scarce perhaps worthy of special mention. It was 
functionally important will occupy a ‘gen-— - noted in the preceding paragraphs that the 
eralized superior status. Although that specialist’s position may be endangered by 
status is not solely the product of the ig- “the patient becoming his own physician.” i 
norance of others, in concrete instances it is A related danger is that the privileged posi- -_— 
partially maintained by such ignorance. tion of th the specialist will be so attractive 
_ One evidence of the function of ignorance — S) that too many competitors ors will appear in “a ae 
a preservative of privileged position lies market. This is simply another, and more 


the services of the a sense of his tential competitors. the commonest 

own ability t to deal with his problems, and devices for guarding against this danger a 4 

thus to dispense . with the service s of the “trade secrets” and their protection 

specialist (e.g., where we learn how to treat the control by the specialists themselves of 
common colds, simple fevers, and bruises, - training and thus of access to the privileged 

where we learn how to send stern n notes positions. Examples in contemporary 

_ concerning contractual obligations). Thus are to be found in the limited access to 4 


the range of situations in which the special certain professions and in the restriction on of an 


_ services are believed to be required is altered Z apprenticeship on the part of various craft _ 2 


4 


a 


> 


4 


from the original position. = == unions, Although often justified as a means" 
A On the other hand, the specialist com- for protecting technical standards, these re- a ; 
monly develops devices to’ protect himself _ strictions appear also to preserve a sharp by 4 
against this sort of attrition. A common de- 7 distinction between the knowledge of spe 


is that of specialized and possibly cialists and the i 


ments and not intrinsically restriction in services, either di- a 
Ab. 
quired for the solution but seemingly so.° | rectly through limitation of the number of 


© Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, “Som - costs so that c other goods or services must vol 


Principles of Stratification,” American Sociological sacrificed by ‘the consumer. 
c. Role Differentiation end the 


_ "Indeed, in the field of medicine and psychiatry fos 
‘it i is not necessary that the alleged technique or & nance of Pe ower. In any society internal — Le 


treatment be the empirically valid means; health social order is in part maintained by allo- 
_ may be restored as a result of the fact of treatment cating statuses % and - differentiating — roles — 
rather than of the specific content. It is not even along lines of age, sex, generation. 


necessary for the specialist to know the source of 
his success. The important point is that the consume: These differentials serve as hooks on which 


must rely upon the superior knowledge of the spe- differences in life-chances are hung, and the 
cialist, whether or not that knowledge is genuine or | eee 
even understood. For example, it is common among fk least some cases, may depend upon the ritual a 
psychoanalysts to operate on the assumption that % efficacy of treatment and not upon complete knowl-_ 
neuroses may be treated by digging out the sub- 5 edge; indeed there are factually and rationally im 
limated facts, and facing up to them squarely. It _ possible — to which this i e the only effective 


seems probable that therapeutic success, in at solution. 


a 


penser of these However, the central point remains that real 
position of a specialized dispenser 0 these ial knowledge and 
in some measure a by- or presumed differential 
services. Fore theo- skills are inherently necessary to maintain 
roduct of the div persons may “occupy ‘x mutually satisfactory relationships between — 4 
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12 result is s that differentials in knowledge also tive rule of formal organizations tha 


a fall along these lines. In non-literate socie- salaries are confidential. The efficacy of this — 


& ties, this tends to result in a monopoly of rule may rest upon the existence of mache 
skills on the part of the elders and the — and individual agreements, which, — 
consequent monopoly of power in their if known, would rise to intramural 
hands. It also results in sexual division of = It may also rest “upon the ack 
Special skills, providing females with 
of power that their physique would not 
otherwise give them, and providing males : 
_ with a source of power that acts as a balance ~ a a of judgment. Whether the confi- q S 
~ to the power inherent in the female’s control dential di differentials are based on favoritism, q 
of sexual access. go ; meting outside. “offers, or some commonly 
The universal diffusion of age- -respect as acceptable criteria that debatable in 
an ‘organizing principle of social relations in their application, ignorance of of the differ- 
primitive societies is functionally dependent entials serves positive function where 


a upon and compatible with differential distri- either the public statement of the criteria 7 a 


a 


ef bution of skills and knowledge along age or their r open application to particular cases ses 
lines. Since most primitive societies sur- would: create difficulties. 
round these differentials with traditional This principle also applies outside of 
Sanctions, and since of | formal | organizations. _ Even invitations to 
ia is highly limited, ree situation is dinner or other ‘ ‘social” events are com-— 
essentially stable. confidential if the criteria of in- 
« contrasting case in Ww estern civiliza- clusion and exclusion are not both self- 
tion serves further to document these con- evident and defensible. Within the family, q 

_tentions. In Western society there is an younger children, who are likely to regard 
observable attrition in parental control over themselves as the equals of their older 
children and an equalization of power as — brothers and sisters, may be kept in igno- 
between the sexes, in part because ofthe ance of the privileges of the ter oe 
accessibility of ‘extra-familial “sources 
knowledge and skill. Where the young can the principle of age differentials. 
Secrecy and Security. As a general 
- of their parents, and where females have an fae ignorance serves to maintain the — 
_ increasing access to economic independence, _ security of the individual or of the reo 

_ there tends to be a marked attenuation of system as a whole wherever "knowledge 
a ‘the power based on the former parental and would aid an actual or potential enemy. — 
te male monopolies of knowledge and skills. >. This principle is commonly understood, al- 
7” should be noted, _ however, that the extra- - though in somewhat different terms, with — 


} 
3 familial access to knowledge and skills (and __ reference to national security. However, the 

3 

4 


_ the power derived therefrom) is by no principle operates in other contexts also. The 
means unlimited. Censorship, whether by success of a | military or law-enforcement un- 


- State or Church, is one obvious form of _ dertaking, and the ‘security « of its partici- 
4 limiting access to knowledge as a means of pants, may or upon the element of sur- q 
1 prise. ‘Indeed, any power structure may 


power structures. — 
Avoidance of Jealousy Unequal depend i in part upon ignorance not only ofits 
Rewards. _ Ignorance operates to maintain specific activities, but also of its basic inten- 4 
_ smooth social relations by preventing jeal- — _ tions. Even the security of the individual may 
' "ea ousy and internal dissension where differ- depend u upon ignorance by ‘others of personal 4 
aS ential rewards to approximate status ‘equals attributes or past experiences that have no 
are not based on uniformly known and ac- intrinsic bearing on his present ‘status | but 
cepted criteria. It i is a common administra- _ Which would be regarded tvenhy if 
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kind of working ‘equilibrium, : such a system 


_ who is passing for white, the reformed ex- true of sexual conduct,’ but may occur with ae 4 
“convict, the person | below oF above the re- respect to any system of norms that is sub- — i 
quired age for his position, the illegitimate to considerable pressure or internal 


= subsequently adopted. Strain. In a sense >, therefore, the normative 


2. AS Reinforcement of Traditional V 
 themselves.* 


Isolation and Traditionalism, Tradi- 
tional behavior depends in part _ upon similar coinciusion 
ignorance of alternatives. The classical case somewhat different functional context. There 
of ignorance reinforcing traditional behavior is the possibility that various activities are Pi 
is. the significance of isolation from “new contrary to particular normative prescrip- 
stimuli in the maintenance of the round of | tions, yet perform a function in the mainte- Gg 
customary practices in primitive and peasant — nance of the approved structure as a whole. 
- societies. It is likely, however, that isolation Ignorance of violations would thus serve to 
alone does not account for the failure to Prevent outraged suppression of these func- = “g 
explore alternatives; having achieved some tionally significant practices, of which per- 
haps the most common examples are prosti- 
Reinforcement of Group Mandates. 


system as such may suffer more from knowl- 


is not likely to foster inquiry. There is no 


- and dissident elements; it is here especially — "vidual to group interests. This is made possi- ot 
that ignorance of alternatives helps preserve _ ble in part by active or passive barriers to 
existing order of things. It is also possi-_ 2 knowledge of the consequences of following 
ble that knowledge and acceptance of individual as against group mandates. 
ternatives would result in a more stable set _ socialization Processes in all human ; societies — 
operate to redu ty and knowledge 
al of relations. operate to reduce curiosi y an nowledge 
The same generic phenomenon is found in 


tive” 


any society in the isolation of the indi- It is not unlikely that one by-product of the 
vidual from new ideas, ‘Where the» —indi- 
vidual’s notions right and wrong 
rigidified, susceptibility to new knowledge 4 


q and influences is is minimized. The “ ‘conserva-— ¥ 


is a short-hand term for ‘this 


i nomenon. As this equilibrium may also have erations, 


its weak points, ignorance | may be necessary eo... the other hand, knowledge of violations of — 
2 > strongly-supported norms may lead precisely to a 


its weak 
to preserve wh hatever balance: been 


iim _ Ignorance of _ Normative e Violations. 


_ Another way in which ignorance serves to 
_ protect the traditional normative structure is 
(through reinforcing the _assumption that 
_ deviation from the rules is ‘statistically in- 
_ Significant. This is especially crucial i in those 
ituations where there isa strong tendency 


_ to deviate which is repressed but which ¥ 
would be expressed if it known that well analyzed in a by 


aaiiaa reaction to the Kinsey report may be that 


the knowledge of the widespread practice of some 

hitherto tabooed sexual acts will materially stimu- 

late further participation with less guilt in these acts. 1) 

_ This in turn raises questions as to the implications _ 

of such knowledge of the divergence of ideal and a 

actual behavior for the socialization of future gen- aS 


reassertion of convictions that might otherwise suf-— i 
fer the attritional effect of indifference. This is the cae 
famous principle elaborated by Emile Durkheim. See = 
his On the of Leber in trans, 


1033), pp. 80- 105. This possibility not remove 


the significance of ignorance as a of vari- 


_ *See Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of Prostitu- 
October, 1937. The functional role of gambling is 
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alternative of pursuing’ individual tenden- simply inadequate 0 or from 
cies. These processes act so effectively in ¢ barred knowledge, is a prerequisite to many 
most cases that the matter rarely appears as situations of competition conflict. 
a a matter of choice, ‘much less as a conflict. _ Illustrations of this principle range all the 
7 social groups thus require some quotient é way from poker games and athletic events’ 
to preserve “esprit de corps.” to armed warfare. 
3. 4 As Preservative of F Fair air Competition 4 Preservative of Stereotypes 


Most competitive. systems, whether in eco- “Viewed from ‘thes standpoint of the indi- 


nomic production and exchange or in games _ vidual actor, all social behavior is directed : 
_ of chance and skill, assume not only a uni- toward stereotypes of other social units, rep 
ss range of knowledge and rational skill resenting greater or lesser degrees 0 of ab- 
g greater or lesser degrees 7 
but also an explicit or implicit ignorance. _straction or misconception of the precise and 
Thus the idea of the “free competitive — complete characteristics of the other units. . 
” 
_ market” assumes equal initial access on the ea primary and informal groups tend — 
_ part of all concerned, and an impersonal — te reduce the role of stereotypes to a mini 
limitation on advantage of all participants. mum by great emphasis | on wide ranges of j 
In such | -a situation, differential access to ‘personal knowledge and involvement, where- 
knowledge gives inequitable advantages formally structured relations in their 
_ destroys the freedom and fairness of compe-— nature emphasize the stringently limited 
tition. Similarly, the rationale of an open- role of the actor. Even in the former case, _ 
class system of stratification assumes however, ignorance of the full range of indi- 
equality of opportunity, which includes as vidual characteristics and motivations is not 4 
@ major element equal access to knowledge ‘only factually present, but also intrinsically 
and technical - training requisite for class necessary. The most intimate of friends are 
mobility. ‘The normative justification of the happily ignorant of some of each other’s 
_ system is thus endangered by notable in- 4 habits and thoughts. In fact , an important 
equalities of access to knowledge, “unless element of socialization involves acquisition 
_ there is an effective range of ignorance about of the habit of appearing to conform to the 
There is, however, in the impersonal situations, 
_ market system a more fundamental role of a. Bureaucratic Organization. The e general J 


rathe r than of equally limited principles" “discussed in the preceding para- 


ae that might in principle be ex- - graph have a special relevance in formal 
the s system and impersonally mature depend upon narrowly and precisely 
competitive, each competitor must not defined roles and, therefore, personalities. 
The nature of the established relations 
Such knowledge “would _umavoidably among individuals in ‘such organizations is 
; ey the bases of competition either “such as to foster ignorance of * ‘irrelevant” — 
the creation of characteristics, indeed to re- 
“The Theory of Games,” Scientific American, 
22-25, May, 1040. The function of ignorance in 
not in way, the market is explicitly treated in 
this point emerges from the application of the theory “Perfect Foresight and Economic Equilibrium,” 
; of games to economic behavior in John von Neu- _ mimeographed translation of “Vollkommene Voraus- 
mann and Oskar Morgenstern, Theory of Games sicht und wirtschaftliches Gleichgewicht,” Zeit- 


and Economic Behavior, 2nd ed. (Princeton : Princ Schrift fiir 6: 357, 
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“quire ignorance whenever knowledge me element of ignorance in stereotypical 
would impair impersonal fulfillment — behavior is also illustrated in reference to 
duties. The rules that define authority and Class. It appears that the notion of “typical , 
function are such as to make possible the = behavior” is a most significant basis of haa 
cooperative interdependence of actual or social action precisely at those points where 
potential personal enemies, just as in the there i is least knowledge of the actual hetero- 
military services the subordinate i is required 7 ‘geneity it internal to “classes.” This may be 
to “salute the uniform and not the man.’ >| stated in a more ore general way. The idea that 
Similarly, in  state-entertaining a strict are characteristics and attributes 
protocol makes it unnecessary and probably _ common to a social class is likely to be most 
inadvisable to inquire into the personal firmly believed precisely by those farthest — 
merits of attending officials. removed, in the class structure, from the 
it is _ also well known, of course, that in class in question. In a highly complex open- — 
strictly bureaucratic organizations, where class system, most - relationships between . 
_ membership constitutes an occupation and status unequals take place not in the general 


frequent face-to-face contact is the rule, the _ context of inter-class ‘telations, but in ie 


expected ignorance is subject to attrition by specific contexts of bureaucratic. ‘superior 
greater familiarity and the establishment of and inferior, landlord and tenant, profes- ae 
~“Gnformal” procedures and relations. These sional and client. Many of these relation- 
“are to be characteristics ships may specifically. tule out questions of 
j _ general inequality (as in market relations), — 
and in others the ranks of the actors may 
=a may y be more effective components - _ vary with the context of the action. It is ly 
_ the operating organization than are the offi- where the specific attributes of individuals — 
a cial and limited expectations. The continuity ts the specific contexts of action are un- 


“of the organization thus depends upon an known, ignored, or irrelevant that the more 


effective balance between the ignorance re- general category of class is likely to 
_ quired for orderly procedure and the k knowl- | = 


edge acquired by ‘participants. > 
Ethnic and Class Stereotypes. Among Class lines as long as the stereotype with 
the more commonly recognized | stereotypes Component of ignorance is maintained. 


that at least partially thrive on ignorance, Set 
a 


a q are those relating to ethnic groups and + As Incentive Appropriate to the cape ba 


= minorities that may be the object of foo, Anxiety and Work. There are a variety 
scapegoat reactions. It is true that “educa- of situations in which ignorance of present 
tion in the facts” often does little to remove rating: or future chances is used as a device af 
the prejudice that supports, and the dis- to create anxieties and spur activity in a ro 

crimination that expresses, the stereotype. competitive system. Thus, in a burcenceatic 


_ It may nevertheless be asserted that knowl- - organization rules are ordinarily thought of 


edge that the facts do not support one’ S as giving predictability. However, they may 
stereoty pe may significantly’ affect the so constructed and applied as they relate 
ond quality of intensity with which persons in the lower strata that predic- 
these stereotypes are held and acted upon. ae is difficult and the worker is expected to 


the and strain of rationaliza- effectiveness of the stereotype or actually remove it 
as one of the action premises of the individual. 4 
this connection, see the interesting study by Gordon © 
Allport and Bernard M. Kramer, “Some Roots of 
Where the affective ‘he stereo- Prejudice, ” Journal of Psychology, 22: 9- 
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be motivated by his insecurity.’* With slight ‘continuum, Seen this way, 
_ modification, the principle rast appear to se jective relationship between them that i is at 
v fit the situation of students, but more espe- — Teast analytically independent of any actor’s 
_ cially of their teachers. Indeed, to the extent  definitioa of the situation.** That relation- 
that risk, uncertainty, and insecurity have ship may be described the following 
ignorance as a common component terms: For every increase in what is known 
_ anxiety as a common incentive, the principle : about a given phenomenon there is a corre- 
is a general feature of the rationale of ; sponding decrease in what is unknown. In 


any actual situation of social action, how- 


le. so 


is easy to see that the principle, so ever, analytical relationship between 
generalized, has a point of diminishing or known and the unknown is conditioned 
_-——-—s« $Stances. There is unquestionably an an attrition — at least somewhat less than the totality of 
_ of motive when anxiety is prolonged, owing what is theoretically knowable. At least in 
to the way anxiety typically produces per- _ some contexts, therefore, recognition of ig- 
sonal disorganization and is thus disruptive norance by the actor is prerequisite to the 
of the organization required for efficient per- acquisition of knowledge, and may itself be 
The  Aleatory Principle. Ignorance also Where there is a felt need, by an indi- 
operates as an in a quite different vidual or group, a solution to a problem, 
context from that just discussed. I at- _ ignorance as a 
tention is directed to the role of “new ex- to. social change. There is, of course, no 
perience” in human life, where the attrac- - intrinsic directionality in ignorance or its 
tiveness of the new experience depends in recognition which determines that empiri-— 
_ part upon the uncertainty of the outcome. cally valid rather than invalid solutions will 
aa Certainly the attractiveness of many games result. But each of these alternative possi- 
ae of f chance, as well as. of those | games and bilities has differential consequences for the 
_ known differences in skill and performance, For, by and large, those “solutions” which _ 
rests in large measure on their unpredictable a are psychologically | reassuring but empiri- 
outcome. In fact, there is some rough evi- cally” invalid or -superempirical may simply 
_ dence that ignorance of the future in recre- ‘postpone “the: crisis or problem situation. 
ational activities an especially = since in doing so they may distract 
significant role where routine (read: perfect — attention from and possibly hide the source 
_ predictability) and boredom are character- — ; of the problem, it can also be said that they _ | 
istic of work assignments and where there is tend to institutionalize those 
, where psychological reassurance 
tim On the other hand, ‘it may also 


THE INTERPLAY OF 16 IGNORANCE that while ‘empirically valid» solutions q 
Knowledge and ignorance may for some are relevant, , they by no means 
urposes be viewed as polar antipodes or ona the inherently problematic character of 
vin W. Gola, “Di of Wile social life and are not therefore more gen- 
vin ouldner, “Discussion” o - erally fin reas 
bert E. Moore, “Industrial Sociology: Status and the they ‘Provide. 


_ Prospects, ” American Sociological R Review, 13: 382- For, there is - ‘exception to the rule that ; 


te ™See Allison Davis, “The Motivation of the | ™ This continuous distribution of knowledge and 7 
Underprivileged Worker,” in Willian F. Whyte, ed., ignorance makes many of the observations in this 
Industry and Society "(New York: McGraw-Hill paper reversibly viewable as functions of limited 
Book Co. » 1946), Pp. 84- 106. rather than of 
Oe 
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OME “SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF 

every time a culture out an empiri- as market competition may be 
‘ cally | valid answer to a problem, it thereby — viewed as an element or condition within a 
generates a host of derivative problems, if circumscribed system. In -other instances 
- only in terms of the social reorganization such as the maintenance of national se- 


required to incorporate the new solution.*® curity, ignorance may be a necessary condi- 


In one sense, ‘then, the difference reduces to tion for outsiders. In all these instances, ‘ae 


one where the maintenance of ignorance in- however, the problem is one of shifting | per- ee 
-stitutionalizes old problems and the acquisi- "spective, since maintenance of position or = a 
tion knowledge makes "continuous the xisting relationships may be viewed * 

introduction of new problems. The dynamic within a narrower or broader frame of 


role of ignorance in social change is thus reference. 


: played i in the e recognition o of its existence and — Functional: analy sis mi must distinguish ele- 
‘subsequent formulation of answers, ments necessary for any social structure and 
whether valid | or no not. those necessary within particular, given con- 


figurations. If a single society i is taken 

SUMMARY NOTRE “the unit of reference, then it may be neces- 

_ Ignorance is not a simple enlisted ele sary to distinguish the whole and the part. 

“ment, , but rather a more or less hidden com- - Known societies are not so neatly inter 
ponent of situations usually discussed in meshed as to assure that a particular func-— 3 
; other terms. It follows that the categories tion of ignorance within a segment of s0- 
of function treated here are not entirely 4 ciety (for example, the privileged position of 


Ths, in some instances such the specialist with regard to potential com- 


of Social Action, ” American 
Sociological Review, 1: 894-904, December, 1936. 
This holds , as well in the structure of scientific that ignorance must be viewed 


- theory as it * does i in the structure of social relations. 4 ‘en as a passive | or ' Gear < condi- 


For an — of this notion see Merton, “The often positive 
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N que quotes me as “There is nothing in 
= work as such, which dictates to what 


. critical manner on so admirable a paper | i my colleagues at i and abroad, I do not 

as Jessie Bernard’s “The Power of Science and consider “my personal likes or dislikes of sci 
ae _ the Science of Power,”? especially since I agree ~ entific conclusions, or their conformity to either | 
with nearly all of it. The principal statement to communist or democratic dogma, as of _ ; 
which I must object is that when I argue for slightest relevance to scientific validity. — _ &—§ 
the wider application of science and scientific Tp view of the generally admitted nature of 
method in human affairs, I imply that ae science and scientific conclusions, I cannot see 
_‘Recessarily will be used for “socially desirable why Professor Bernard considers the conflict 
ends.” It is admitted that my statements lead- of values (e.g., tobacco and liquor versus << 
ing to the implication mentioned are “less ex- ag a reflection of the “impotence of science.” 
ay ‘ plicit | _and self-conscious” than those of some — It simply is not the function of science to a 
others. Let me, nevertheless, be as explicit and a 


possibl my re diatio what land or grain is to be used for. 
self-conscious as possible in my repudiation of of 
oh ek RE 4 Science consists of a system of “if . then’ 


the alleged implication, statements. Why try to convert it into state- 
I do not see that any or all my statements, ments without the us if’? Likewise, ell 


a lapses i into the position of the group 4 


correctly quoted by Professor Bernard, imply 


the idea that science will, in some automatic 4 she criticizes when she speaks of scientists being 


the jobs of “slum clearance” and 


“fashion, insure its use she 


By a most that scientists, as scientists, could have to 
with such matters is to s: say, “if you clear q 

_ this slum, then the costs and consequences a 

"money and individual property rights are thus 


ends. Any scientific statement (“if the spark, and so.” The fact that many social and other — 
etc... then the explosion”) contains no such — 


scientists as well as the public, are confused 
implicit ethical conclusion because the culture _ about the scientist’s relation to such problems, 
(or other conditions) to which scientific state- flagrant evidence of the pitiful 


meat are relative are always explicitly and of our scientific education even on ele- 
ditionally stated. Everything Professor Berard mentary matters. | 

af has said about my beliefs and _— regarding It i is true that I have expressed cusiiite 

om ‘socially desirable ends” is true. I simply re- optimism on the probability that science “it 

- ject her further statement that because I have in fact, on the whole and in the long run, be 
3 expressed these sentiments, I also and there- used for the ends that the masses of men de- 
A fore believe that somehow science must or _ 


sire, and I think this is really the int at 
be used for these ends. I do not.? She herself y 


which Professor Bernard’s criticism is directed. 
ie American — Sociological Review, XIV (Oct. and emphatically since that time. For my most re- 
Cent statements see Philosophy of Science, Oct. 1948, 
x o *I have consistently held this position since the pp. 341 ff. and Sociology and Social Research, Sept. 
publication of my first book (Social Research, = See also my “ “Semantics and the Value ‘Prob- 
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‘If so, I do not profess that t se e probabilities matters of ‘individual 
are e reliably computable at this time. I merely _ taste. But it must not be overlooked that these — 
“feel” optimistic about them on grounds that “tastes,” for all their apparent “privacy” and . 
. I have stated elsewhere. Nor is my optimism — “subjectivity,” 


are largely group conditioned. 
greatly shaken by Professor Bernard’s unques- _ There is, therefore, no actual conflict between 
tionably correct statement that science does Russell and Dewey on this point. In the last 
not directly or necessarily insure consensus. analysis, the external authority which — 
Ww hy expect so unreasonable a result from sci- fears, might be considered merely the authority — 


0 what ence, or imply that since science does not insure of nature itself as revealed by scientists. ae 

used.” consensus, therefore those of us who have om I assume that, in spite of Professor Bernard’s Pe 

e nore argued its” very great possible value toward misgivings, there will always be, in every 
hatever ends we desire have somehow over-rated sci- rd society which can be properly s so called, some — * 

ame of ence? I have recognized the very real problem things on which there is very considerable con- 

do not Professor Bernard has raised, and have ex-  sensus. That consensus will determine, directly — 

of sci pressed the view, which she quotes, that in my or indirectly, what science is to be used for. 

either — - opinion a principal precaution we can take to When I say directly or indirectly, I refer — a 
if the | _ avert the dire consequences she correctly points _ specifically to the fact, and I believe it is ae a 
possible, is to protect, maintain , and fact, that dictators too do not come into being 
ure of the “efficient: instruments so far de- operate for any length of time entirely 
ot see veloped for determining the wishes of the without considerable popular support and, per- 

onflict masses, namely, the poll. For the rest, the only haps, with the support of the overwhelming | 

milk) q precaution I can see is to continue to culti- _ Majority of the underlying population. I — 
nce the convention, custom, or. habit of that, especially in modern times, dictators, like 

ce to acquiescing in majority rule. If inculcating it Democrats, keep their ears to the ground with 

for. in children “very much after the manner of remarkable interest in the swing of sentiment — 

then” Catholic church,” which she cites, is those to whom they dictate. 
state. ; most effective way, I favor that method because _ more, they all maintain elections as at least a 

— I like the predicated result. (I say the same _ gesture to the same principle. The idea that 
roup _ regarding Comte’s Positive Polity). There is science might be the pan-culturally valid system — 
nothing intrinsically rational, scientific, or compelling consensus through the demonstrable 
a demonstrably absolutely “good” about ma- validity of its methods is a consummation I ze 
jority rule. There is merely widespread ad- contemplate with great satisfaction and some 


_herence to the principle in our society, arrived 
at by the same processes by which consensus — a have, as one of my preferences, expressed 
has always been achieved. tog the view that the masses of had better 
I think Professor Bernard has put her finger be consulted, although I have explicitly stated 

on a vital point in this connection when she that this is only a democratic bias on my part, — 
observes that science can, however, serve a con- not a scientific conclusion. If the rising genera- 
sensus-compelling function (and now fulfills tion shares this bias very strongly, and . 
such a function in the physical sciences) a it, they will follow my advice as to the 


4 

those who accept it. Note also that on such efficient means of consulting the masses. Other 
ide ¢ minorities are quite firmly brushed wise, they will ignore the majority and = 
aside. (Public Health officials compel religious ~~ except their own, and employ science — 
sects to dispose of their dead in approved ways. for quite other ends than I prefer. Among — a 
_ Victims of contagious disease are forcibly seg- - other things, I think they will regard many | of . ! 
-—_regated, ‘if necessary.) My statement that the my concerns for minorities as sentimental non- a 
hearts of the masses of men are usually in : incompatible with the kind of — 


5 right place is actually tautological because I behavior required in a technologically more ad- 
hold that whatever that place is, it is the “right” vanced society. My nostalgic views to the con- om 
‘so far as the broad “ends” of society trary are probably obsolete. Nevertheless, 
are concerned. I lack the conceit to imagine shall continue to resist the totalitarian trend a 
that my tastes in these matters are necessarily because I dislike it. My inability to mistake — be i 

in some final or permanent way superior to this preference of mine for a scientific ‘conch 
those which others , and other son has mystified many of my) and 
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entirely irrelevant consideration as bearing “the relationship science and conflict 
on the Probable logical and scientific validity has been examined from several angles. The 
- my opinion on this and other subjects. contribution of science in conflict situations, 
i Professor Bernard is right in what she says = it seems so necessary, appears to be ail, 
1 about the ambivalence of people’s wants and — constituting a gap in | the power of science which 
that some people continue to want 

things even after science has demonstrated their some e elaboration. It seems to have been neg-— 

"5 incompatibility. But it is also true that in pro- c lected by those—including Lundberg—who were 
portion as the demonstration is conclusive, sci- pleading science’s case. It will be seen from | 
—_- speaking, people who continue to this context that the article was not intended : 
want are increasingly a of Lundberg. He was q 


an attack on himself with 
noting very few people expect to eat physi- his work as expositor of the applicability of 
“ “y cake and also have it, which is why me his method to sociological data I, like 
illustration has its force as reductio od ab- most sociologists, fully concur. Indeed, it is 
the benchmark of the sociologist that he “be- 


* I know of no scientist who regards science, Teves in” the application of he wel 


even in its fullest imaginable development, as - to sociological data. If he did not, he would > 

_ producing a society in which there are no prob- | not be a sociologist but an ethicist or philosopher _ 

lems and no conflict. The most I have ever or journalist or theologian. Some sociologists — 
oe is that science would be a relatively might argue that more than scientific method 

a ce efficient instrument to adjust the difficulties was necessary for a science of sociology. —— 


aa that will arise in what is essentially an endless Ee ‘might be some disagreement as to the specific a 
a quest. We now. strive with these difficulties techniques to be used. But there are probably — 
— with relatively inefficient tools. Science, by vir- ‘ few sociologists who do not subscribe in theory 
j Ss of its power of relatively reliable prediction, at least to the principle that sociological data 
can enable man to take into account the more 4 are amenable to scientific treatment. Lundberg — 


i remote and recondite costs and consequences of has made an important _ contribution in his 4 
his present decisions. Science can never make hammering home of this important principle. 
decisions for Man apart from’ “his tastes: Like his great teacher, L. Bernard, he 
his entire evolutionary history together with opinion, his | greatest contribution. 4 
contemporary conditionings. = Even when Lundberg turns from an exposi- 
_ Professor Bernard has performed a real ser- tion of the feasibility of a science of sociology a 
Vice in calling attention to an unwarranted as- , and becomes an advocate of the application of — 
_ sumption on the part of many social scientists scientific method to the problems of social life, 
regarding the ethical ‘implications of science. I there is, I dare say, agreement with him among — 

_ fully agree with her main thesis. I object only ‘to many if not most sociologists. A recent code . 
_ the suggestion that if I had fully realized these proposed for scientists specifies the propagation a 
implications, I would have been less enthusiastic of the scientific point of view as a duty of the | 

_ for science. It is interesting to note that, in scientist — as a professional man if not as a 
spite of her misgivings, Professor Bernard, in technician? 
end, comes to the same conclusion. Social through Science,” South At- 


| GEORGE _lantic Quarterly, Jan., 1947, PP. 44-55; “Prescrip- 


Say, pp. 244- “Sociological Mirror tor 
E} Cultural Anthropologists,” to appear in American 
Anthropologist, 1949; “Where Is the Sociology 
if en attributed to to Conflict?” unpublished ; “Can Science Transcend 
a position which he deliberately re- — unpublished. 
pudiates. There was no such intention. The R. Baker, Science and the Planned 


‘Power of Science, etc. | one 
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among many a i not siti they are eet the great ethical problems in the ap- 

any less partisan than he to science but be- plication of science, in spite of Lundberg’s _ 

cause it seems to them that in his enthusiasm statement that “any scientific statement 

for his product he has implied more he the spark, etc .. . then the explosion’) con- 
can deliver. If too much is claimed, science tains no such implicit ethical conclusion be- ae, 
neg-— itself is discredited as a false messiah. Lund- cause the culture (or other conditions) to 
10 were _ berg’s punch line points out that in spite of q which: scientific statements are relative are 


1 from _ my misgivings I come to the same conclusion always explicitly and conditionally stated.” The = a 


_ that he does, namely that we must use science. ethical implications are present because the 
My misgivings a are not with respect to science conditions necessary to produce the given result 3 
but only with respect to the over-selling of constitute, in effect, a prescription which may 
science. become an imperative for action. “If the spark, 
With respect to the application o of science I etc. . . . then the explosion” can also be stated 
find Lundberg’s position confusing. On the one 4 technically, “to set off the explosion, apply a — 
hand he explicitly and self-consciously repudi- — Spark.” The implicitly ethical formulation would a 
ates the position I erroneously imputed to him, _ be: “if you want to set off the explosion, apply - 
that science necessarily will or must be used a spark.” The sequence is thus: a pure-science —_ ee +s 
for socially desirable ends; he doubts if the statement of antecedents and consequences; = 
rising generation shares his democratic bias; <I technical or engineering statement of the neces- 
he thinks they will regard many of his “con- sary antecedents to produce the given conse- , 
cerns for minorities as sentimental nonsense, quences; an ethical statement ordering the 
_ incompatible with the kind of integrated be- ~ antecedent behavior in order to achieve the Pe 
_ havior required in a technologically more ad- consequences, “If you subject this metal to 
vanced society.” His contrary views, he feels, — these conditions, then you will get these results” 
are probably obsolete. He doubts if the rising was the form—seemingly “non-ethical—which 
generation» will follow his advice as to the contingency statements took when scientific 
efficient means of consulting the masses (the technique was entirely under the auspices of f 
poll) ; if they do not follow it “they will scientific mores and the ethical problems 
ignore the majority and all minorities except implicit, so al sue did not appear even to 


their own, and employ science for quite other exist. The goal sought by the great scientists — 


ends than I prefer.” In spite of these doubts was auely accurate account of how the © 


_ with respect to the uses of science by exploitive world and its elements uae | Scientific — 
_ minorities, he nevertheless feels optimistic “and — technique i in the nineteenth century was put to a 
hopeful that “science will in fact, on the - 3 se for ends which such scientists themselves _ 
_ and in the long run, be used for the ends tek determined and under the control of rigorously - 
the masses of men desire.” Either this is a mores. In the twentieth century other 
7 tautology—whatever ends science is used for con- people began to come to the scientists with | 
- stitute, by definition, what the masses desire—or their kinds of problems. The engineer or tech- — 
it means, presumably, that the exploitive mi- nician then took the pure- science form of - 
norities will somehow or other persuade the contingency statement and reversed it. 
‘masses of men to desire what the minorities get such and such results, subject the metal a 
want them to desire. One wonders, which mi- __ these conditions.” When the element of will is 
_ norities? Quite aside from this seeming incon- introduced, ‘$f you want to get such and such F 
sistence, there is what appears to me to be a_ a result, do thus and so,” the pure-science con- 
fallacy in the very concept “masses of men” tingency statement has become transformed into 
which I shall refer to presently. ethical statement. Today the technician’ 
It seems to me that Lundberg the salesman mployer asks the technician to supply the 
_ of science has over-simplified many of the “ err ff the necessary antecedent 
" ethical implications inherent in the application steps to his “then . . ’ or desired consequences. _ 
oof science to social life. Science, he tells us, it is the technician’s employers who render | 
consists of a ee of “if... thes” statements, 7 pure-science contingency statement funda- 
mentally ethical. He wants certain ends; 
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{conditioning factors. Perhaps it is my own whenever behavior is predictec er 

which makes it appear to me that it conditions, matter how 


on | is already processed the minority submit to 


implied. The “then . . .” half of the contingency the the ‘This utopia is no 
Statement s te goals.* I have 


sited i Bees is up, I should like to point out what 
scientific contingency statements often consti- seems to me a semantic fallacy in Lundberg’s 
tutes the prescription for actio, formulation, especially since it is crucial in 
It is true, as Lundberg states, that there are his system. When we use the term ‘ ‘masses” 
always some things on which there is consen- Gn a scientific as distinguished from a propa- 

sus in every society a and it is true that science — gandistic sense) we are deliberately excluding 
__ is likely to be used in these areas. He uses as an from our attention all the differentiations 
illustration of the brushing aside of minorities which characterize normal social structures. 

on the sanction of science one of such areas, We are emphasizing the great massive kinds of 
behavior, viewing large numbers of people as 

Joes organic wholes behaving with organic unity. ‘ 

_ “The teeming masses,” “the seething masses 

r their own ends, 5, even — “the toiling masses,” “the masses versus the 

“these ends are to what the “classes” we say when we people 
“masses of men’ ’ desire. Science, in brief, will - this rather distant perspective which blots a 

n” desire "individual and group | differences. Viewed thus 
as well as tee what they do not desire. eh with all the eddies of fat ag deliberately 
‘Lundberg asks, why expect so a blurred, we can easily impute consensus to the 
a result | as the insurance of consensus from great m mass. Lundberg is, it seems to me, i 


.- - science. I do not. It is precisely because I do begging the whole question when he implies 
not expect this result that my expectations with — that going to the “masses of men” will solve 
to the application of science are “the profound ethical question involved in the 
much more modest than his. control of science. Actually, in a scientific 
__ Lundberg the utopist is operating in an area sense, there is no referent for the term “masses” 4 
of personal taste and here it is improper to give scientists their assignments. When 


criticize his personal preferences. He freely Lundberg the sociometrist looks out of his 
: "7 admits he is dealing with personal preferences. __ study window I am sure he sees what Herbert — 
_ The good society which he envisages is one in Blumer® and the rest of us see, not coherent, — 
which rulers, whatever form the govern- unified, consensus-bound “masses of men,” but 
ment may take, regularly and conscientiously —_snecial- interest groups, often in conflict with | 
_ submit to the “masses of men” the sc ientifically one another, working actively for certain goals. 
determined consequences of alternative courses ‘They are not passive, inert atoms waiting 
of action and secure from the “masses of men” fp patiently to be polled, but aggressive and 
on which course they wish to have groups, impatient to impose their wills. 
me a pursued. Then, with equally scientific efficiency — Lundberg would do better, in my ‘opinion, to 
the rulers ‘proceed to implement: the mandate his Scientists not the non-existent — 
ae 4 thus determined. A scientific procedure has “masses of men” for their assignments but to 


lications. Two and two are four can also be 
add two to two. Or, if you F It would take more space than ‘It think the 


add two to two. The implicitly ethical nature 

_ of contingency statements is sometimes exploited in aes _ ‘For a criticism of a similar fallacy among cul- — 

aa and fiction when one character is made to tural anthropologists see “Sociological Mirror for aa 
hint at a course of behavior without actually com- Cultural > teal to appear in the American ee 
manding it, in order to maintain an illusion of im- = 


 maculate innocence. For example, one criminal may ‘Theory | in Industrial Relations,’ 
a s remark: “If a match should drop in his building. American Sociological Review, XII (June 1947), 271- 
7 _. . 2” His companion replies, “You mean I should = 278; “Public Opinion and Public Opinion Polling,” $ 


bern his building down?” “Who said you should  ibid., XIII (Oct., 1948), 542-554. 


_ his building down? I was just telling you American Commas Behavior, Chapter 4 4 and a 
if a match | Should drop,” ete. 
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ia is ject warrants” the den after distinguishing between the an- 

to down lems inherent in Lundberg’s good society. Nor _thropological interest in the “typical” member a 

dvocacy would it serve any scientific purpose. Lundberg , of a society at a given time and place and the tN, 3 a 
has ; any himself has no illusions about the feasibility sociological interest in the relations — a 

ince the of his utopia. chat is the kind of society he 4 members, pointed out that it was impossible to = 

ut what would like to live in. As a sociologist he recog- consider an individual apart from his social — a 

ndberg 's nizes its unreal nature. It is his myth, a myth — environment. Expanding on the ““ Whatever Miss - 

icial in which gives meaning and drive to his efforts, T. eats turns into Miss T.” theory, Dr. Miihl- .* 

masses” that shapes the objectives of his research, and mann indicated that the en vironment becomes g 
-Propa- determines his course of behavior. He will fight ia part of the personality itself, a fact which — 
cluding 4 for such a good society—as he valiantly does— must be considered in planning any deliberate © i 


tiations — even while admitting its improbable fate. It is social changes. This thought was continued by 
a myth which does honor to the man if not to _ the philosopher Jean Vial of Paris who ex- 


Ictures, 
as Jesse BERNARD fis French personalist Philosophical movement of 
unity.‘ State College the relations between man and society. The 
us the REPORT ON THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL- responsible for shaping itself 
from SOCIOLOGICAL CONFERENCE AT unique limitation that it can only achieve its 
ts cut _ ss UNIVERSITY OF MAINZ own fulfillment by operating actively upon the 

b: society of which it is a part—that is to say, 


thus, A determined effort to break down | some a 
academic barriers which have divided Ger- : challenges the individual to perform 
man social science into a large number of her- socially constructive acts and thereby achieve its 

_metically sealed compartments was made at the completion. The -personalists differ from 

Anthropological-Sociological Conference held at the existentialists in that “they: believe in an 
the University of Mainz on 27 and 28 September | absolute standard of right and wrong of divine _ 
logical Association. From the remarks of some of The discussion was brought unto a more » 


= participants it appeared that this was the first — Be and practical track by the psychologist 
of who ex- 


= 


roof. ‘Although the conference itself was | most individualistic thinker 

: tremely quiet, there being no “great” perform- — socially transmitted terms of reference in order — 
—- and no intellectual duels, the significance that he can visualize the world about him as Ta 
of the conference should not be underestimated, a ‘unity having some ‘sense and direction. Un- - 
| na since it is an important step in a growing fortunately, the rationalism arising from the — 
_ German movement to pull the scattered social 3 18th century enlightenment has been carried in " 


7 sciences together into an integrated whole, which - é some quarters to such an extreme as to eradi- a 


will view the human being not merely as the cate this deeper “sense,” with the result that 
_— possessor of this or that attribute, but as ae the irrational drives of the individual float 
The program, which was planned and exe- they can attach” themselves. This situation 
4 cuted under the chairmanship of the veteran _ provides a natural field of action for the “sav- _ 
Professor Leopold von Wiese of Cologne, and . iour” such as Hitler or his more recent counter- a 
ih constituted a definite tribute to his or- part in the medical field, Bruno Gréning, who De 
t  ganizing ability, consisted of two problems, has recently been performing cures by faith on fl 
each of which was dealt with in a number of a wholesale basis and has started a sizeable | ‘ 
_ short talks by Tepresentatives of all the dif- cult. The economist Professor Walter Weddigen 
ferent social sciences, there then following a of Nuernberg and the social service specialist — 
_ discussion with the object 0 f arriving at as _ Professor Ludwig Heyde of Cologne explained oh 
‘a _ much of a synthesis as possible. jn some detail the impacts of the various — 
-‘The first subject was “The Personality y of modern society upon the individual, the 
the Collective.” This discussion was begun latter particularly the transfer 
the sociologist Dr. W. E. Miih i i 5 
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is job to his leisure time. Professor Thomas — sor Mackenroth’s | exposition n of the re ‘shite Be 
_Wiirtenberger of Mainz and Professor Fritz tween expansion of population and expansion 
Biattner of Kiel discussed legal and pedagogical of production capital, as well as maladjust- 
aspects of the problem. The ethnologist Dr. ments which occur from time to time and 4 
_ Giinter Wagner of Hamburg used a "discussion cause either a Period of large-scale unemploy- 3 
of the ethics and morals o of primitive society ment or a period of labor shortage. 
to illustrate the need for a degree of objective Reiwald’s discussion of the quantitative factor 
ae in the scientific examination of to- in the creation of masses, that is to say, ‘all 
day's society, particularly the need for question- which behave according to the now classic 
ie ing not only the degree of adherence to moral theories of LeBon, also provoked considerable — 
standards but the moral standards themselves. _ discussion as well as some discomfort among 
wa Bae. the effects of this advice were the conservatives. Reiwald pointed out that, 7 
somewhat neutralized by the last. ‘speaker, the “although the increase in population was in part 


_ theologist Professor Michael Schmaus of Mun- a result of industrial expansion, it itself pro- 
oe who u urged the assembled social scientists to duced the need for an ever-increasing degree of 
= carry on their work within the traditionalist __ large- -scale organization and specialization, with 
pattern, that is to say, to accept the ecclesiasti- the result that most individuals become steadily 


cally sanctioned norms as unchangeable and more dependent upon 
f 


unviolable. for their living, that the substantial content o 
While individual parts of the discussion gradually whittled away and replaced 
showed commendable efforts to come to grips a series of “functions, ” and with the further 
with modern social problems, it is the feeling 
of this observer that the discussion as a whole of workers” produces the ideal ‘conditions for 
was much too theoretical and showed a tend- the building of mobs and for the creation of a 
“ency to avoid the extensive and intensive ex- Politically manipulable mass-mind. 
perimental experience which American social Had the foregoing discussion taken in 
He science finds so essential. There are still evi ‘America, it would have undoubtedly led up — 
— dences of unwillingness to come to grips with i the key question: : Should the state adopt a 
ae certain burning social problems where it is im % positive policy with regard to restriction of — 
Possible to find a “comfortable” solution, that — "population and biological selection? The German 
solution in accord with traditional views. social scientists, however, have apparently not 
- Some of these untouched problems are, for yet gotten to the point where they are able 4 
&: instance, corruption in the civil service, refu- to pick up a “hot potato” of this kind and 
oa tne gees, revival of irrational political movements, discuss it objectively. There seemed to be a 
‘a ES illegitimate children and abortions, juvenile de- fear that the grappling with actual problems 
Tinquency, lack of balance between age and sex under the category of “What should we do 
groups the population, and so forth. about—” would jeopardize the: new and fragile 
cei ‘a The discussion on the second day was con- unity of the social sciences, which may be 
siderably more constructive, since it ‘concerned — likened to a premature baby who has to be 
& itself with a specific problem, the social and kept in ‘the incubator for a while. All in all, the ; 
og cultural results of the great increase of popula- ¢ conference marked considerable progress as 
in the 19th century. ‘statistical basis compared with the chaotic state of affairs after 4q 
the discussion was given by Dr. K. G. fall of the Nazi regime, but 
Specht (Europe), 1 Professor Nels Anderson equally conclusively that German social science 
(America), and Dr. (Asia). There a whole (as distinguished from the excellent 
followed discussions by Professor Ilse Schwid- - work of LS ee still has a Tong a 


etsky from the biological point of view, by to go. 98 


Dr Paul Reiwald of Geneva, a specialist in Kurt GLASER 
Mackenroth of Kiel, and the historian Pro- _ NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENT 
fessor ‘Peter Rassow of | Cologne, and finally — Edward L. Award. The Commission on 
the Professor Freyer of Wiesb Community Interrelations of the American Jewish — 


Congress, headed by Research Director Dr. Stuart 


The point “which provoked ‘the most discus- 4 has been given the Edward L. 
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US. Government t bond, for the best original — said that numerous state committees are e being 
_ related plan for iat intergroup relations in ee to provide pre-conference fact finding and 
the United States. promote horae-town participation in | Conference 
’ The Award was sponsored by the Society A me In this, Mr. Ewing pointed out, it differs 


the Psychological Study of Social Issues, a sub- from previous conferences, since major emphasis is 


division of the American Psychological Association. — being placed on fact finding and recommendations 
_ torn with the conference devoted to analyz- 


tie 
4 The Award was presented by Gordon W. Allport, 


factor Profesor of Psychology, Harvard University, and ing information and follow- -up action | 
masses Chairman of the Judges Committee, at the con- programs. 
derable held September 5-9, 10949, at Denver, Colorado. Joint Committee on Asia. The Ameri- 
among ~ The Commission won the Bernays Award on can Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
t that a _ the basis of two papers it submitted in a nation- — Science Research Council have established a ——_ 
— wide competition among leading social scientists. - Committee on Southern Asia for the purpose of — 


in 

if The winning papers are: “Community Self Sur- appraising American studies relating to India, 

oe > veys of Discriminatory Practice,” by Clair Selltiz Pakistan and Southeast Asia and making plans for 
ceo and Margot Haas Wormser; and “Incident Con-— their further development. 


, o~all trol Studies in Effective Answers to Common -~ The new Joint Committee is a successor to the 
eadily _ Prejudiced Remarks,” by Abraham Citron and John — former Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies 
anism Harding. the ACLS, At first primarily humanistic in its 
ent of q - For 1949-50 the Society for the Psychological orientation, the Indic and Iranian Committee later #=— 


-_ Study of Social Issues is sponsoring the Edward | _ broadened its scope and membership in response to — 

Bernays International Tensions Award. and postwar interest in social 
~~: U.S. Government bond will be presented to science studies relating to India and its neighboring 
the individual or group contributing the best action- countries. As emphasis on social science projects — 

_ related research on the problem of reducing tensions continued to develop, the Committee recommended __ 
in relations between nations. SS ae that it be replaced by a new group representing the | 


Robert MacLeod, Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. a 
All. studies submitted for this Award must be re- 


‘ceived by Dr. MacLeod in duplicate not later than 
1950. All research published or completed _ _ languages and literatures, art, archaeology, philoso- 
& phy, history, political science, geography, eco-- 
. nomics, sociology and anthropology. Southern Asia 


I, 

4 ‘during 1949-50 will be eligible for consideration. 
igre reporting such completed research, but 


which have not yet been Published, are also eligible. — 
The 1948 Edward L. Bernays Atomic Energy 


Award was won by Professor Hornell Hart, Duke 
‘University, Durham, North Carolinag 

Federal Security Agency. The theme of the 


request of the President, “shall be to consider how — 


ness and responsible citizenship,” according to an | 


‘Joint Committee defined its sphere of concern 


: fidcentury White House Conference on Children er 
and Youth, for which planning is under way at > hin and future resources and needs. It will: 


Chairman of the ‘Judges Committee is SSRC as well as the ACLS. 


At its organization meeting in April, 1949, the © 


_ include both the humanities and the social sciences. Pe 
Its range of interest covers ancient and modern 


is understood as the area from the Pamirs to the 
Pacific, comprising Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 


= Bhutan, Ceylon, Burma, Indo-China, Siam, 4 


Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 

For its first project the Joint Committee has oe. 
undertaken to survey the present status of South- 3 Be 

Asia studies in the United States in terms of — a 


and spiritual qualities essential to individual = ine of research, overcoming practical difficulties Fate ™ 


such as are encountered in obtaining and handling 


announcement by Federal Security Administrator necessary materials, facilitating — 


Oscar R. Ewing, chairman of the National ol 


mittee. The date for the Conference will be ae 
week of December 3, 1950 
_ chairman; Kingsley Davis, Columbia University; 


= This is the fifth of the White House Conferences 
j on Children called at 10-year intervals by th 
President. 
= and economic problems affecting children 
have resulted in improved conditions and 


Earlier conferences have studied the 


Members of the Joint ‘Committee for’ 1949- 
are W. Norman Brown, University of Pennsylvania 


Franklin Edgerton, Yale University ; John F. - 
bree, Yale University ; Holden Furber, University ere 4 
of Pennsylvania; David _Mandelbaum, 


_ versity of California, with Murray B. Emeneau 


ee alternate; Horace I. Poleman, Library of 


Mr. Ewing stressed that the Midcentury Con- Congress; and Lauriston Sharp, Cornell Univer- — 


ference is to be a citizen’s conference, with full 
participation from parents and youth, as well as — 
those working in "fields a child development. He > 


sity, with Morris E. Opler as alternate. Scholars 
or other persons desiring to bring any matter 
to the attention of the Joint Committee may 
5* 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
“address communications to Alice Thorner, ‘Executive 
a Box 17, Bennett Hall, University of is empirical investigation of cultural values. ~ oll 
Pennsylvania. details concerning the program o r assistantships can 
be obtained from Lauriston Chairman, De- 
The National Council on on Family Relations partment of Sociology and Anthropology, “Morrill 
: search associates an assistants on the staff include: — 
= “The Unique Contributions of the Various Pro- _ John E. Bicknell, B.S.C. and B.E., University . 
 fessions to Family Life” is the theme of the con- — Alberta, M. S. Iowa State College; ‘Kathryn 
_ ference in three general sessions to cover (1) at- — 7 Christian Collier, B.S., Iowa State College; Robert 
which is focussed on and the contributions _M. Dimit, B.A. and M.S., Pennsylvania State Col. 
7 ‘made by the various disciplines on the family; (2) lege; Robert H. Hardt, B.A. New York State 
__ how the cleavage now existing between the various ; Teachers College; Mrs. James A. Lowrie, B. A. and 
_ Professional groups can be overcome in order to yp. University of Pittsburgh; Blaine M. Porter, 
_ work harmoniously toward the common goal : and MA., Brigham Young University ; — 
J. Shafter, B.A B.A. and M.A., Southern Illinois Uni- 
‘The following professions will be represented oo Dr. David M. M. Fulcomer, now at Drew Uni- 
panels for the general PSY- versity, will join the staff in February and direct 
the work in the area of marriage and the family 
special Seven mem. °s of the sociology staff contributed 
, n scheduled and a joint dinner session is plann to the Third Iowa Communit Work << Chae 
with the American Socioiogical Society when the 


i 


will give addresses. this event enlisted participation on 
Registration fees are: Members $3. 00; non- of officials and delegates from 36 state or- 
members $5.00; sessions $1.00. ganizations, departments and commissions, 8 col- 


College, Montevallo. The History leges and universities and local communities. 
Sociology Departments have been combined into Se Three objectives” have been advanced: to 
Social Science Division with Dr. Hallie Farmer, — community needs, (2) to strengthen 
former head of the History Department, as Head organization and (3) to 
: 2 of the Division. Two promotions were made within za velop “common ground” among community work- 


the Division : Sidney A. Forsythe and Murray C. » 4 -* Dr. W. H. Stacy, Extension Sociology, Iowa “¢ 
Flynn were » raised from the rank of instructor to State served chairman of the program 


that of assistant professor. Two people who have 


; been on leave for the past year have returned to — i ‘ 

a their positions: Mrs. Mary Whatley who has been Kent State University. Dr. Kennett W. Yeager 
at the University of North Carolina completing a resigned to become Assistant Protest a 
master’s degree and Miss Lucile D. Napier, who _ Sociology at George _ Washington University. 4 

for the past fifteen months has studied George Masterton, instructor in sociology, re 


= in Scotland and England. Mrs. Sigrid Gould, signed at the end of the spring quarter to reside in 


a graduate student at Columbia University last _ Britain. He is now Assistant Lecturer in the De- 4a 
ornell The Department of Soci. Paul M. Houser has been added to the ‘staff 
i ro and Anthropology announces the availability as Associate Professor. He was formerly a member 
‘of several research and teaching assistantships for _ of the Department of Sociology at the University 4 
graduate students during the academic year of of Maryland. na 
5x. These assistantships pay up to $1000 for 


ne eo. has been added to the Division. = St partment of Adult Education at the University of 


Paul Oren, Jr, has been appointed Assistant 
nine-month academic year and include free tuition Professor. Mr. Oren did his graduate work at Yale 
Ample time is allowed for r work toward one’s ‘University. 
graduate degree. Marvin Koller has been appointed instructor in 
to regular course study, the depart sociology. He did ‘Me graduate work at at Ohio 
is currently conducting several large-scale re- ‘State University. 
search projects. One of these is concerned with bi Oscar Ritchie, instructor in sicteleny, has Te 
the impact of Western science and technology cn turned to the campus after a year’s leave = 
: non-industrial areas of the Far East, India, and absence at the Wise nsin wh 
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ITEM 
Lessie T. Fleming was of a joined the sta staff in September, 
2 for visiting teachers at the University of | replacing Asael Hansen who has accepted a position = 
Georgia during the summer. While there she read a ré at the University of Alabama. Scheele is completing 


- paper entitled, “The Development of the Profes- i research begun while directing the field work of ae 
sional Self” at the annual meeting of the } State the inter-disciplinary project carried on in Puerto SS 


‘Teachers Association. Rico under the sponsorship of the Rockefeller 
Marshall College. Dr. De J. T. Richardson, form- of Puerto Rico. 
include: Head of the Department of Sociology 

rsity of Centre has been appointed Professor of Assistant Professor in Sociology and Anthro- 

Kathryn Sociology and chairman of the Department, suc- i pology Extension. He will develop a program of 
Robert 7 ceeding D. Augustus Hayes, the retiring Chairman. rural health extension and assist Paul Miller on the 4 
te Col- Other members of the staff include Harold M. . study of community organization in medical care Sey 
= Hayward (Ph.D., Clark), professor of sociology, fin financed by the Farm Foundation. _— | 


Walter Corrie (M.A., Baylor), Norman Simpkins a. Gregory Stone, of the University of Illinois. 
Marshall), and Mrs. Frances Burdette joined the teaching and Experiment Station staff 
(M.A, Ohio State), instructors in sociology. E as Assistant Professor. He will devote most of his 
‘The Department of Sociology will hold a two- 
. day Conference on Old Age during the summer of 3 Station project dealing with the social and cultural 
3 1950, sponsored by the administration and various — aspects of clothing and clothing marketing behavior — 
civic groups in Huntington. It is hoped that the which will be used as a Ph. D. thesis directed by 
State Department of. Public Welfare will take an # Lloyd Warner of the University of Chicago. eae 


active interest in the undertaking. The social, Milton Rokeach of the Psychology 


will be discussed. ment of Sociology. and Anthropology part time 


Plans are under way for organizing a Sociology q where he will teach Social Psychology. He is also a — 


| political, economic, and medical aspects of the seed of Michigan State College has joined the Depart- 
member of t the committee charged with the Mi- 


4 Club and also a eg of Alpha Kappa Delta. — 


of the Department where enrollment on both the search Service under contract with the 
undergraduate and graduate levels is greater than — e _ Jewish Committee and | the the Anti- Defamation | League > 
‘The Tri- State “Public Welfare Conference insti- = Gordon Brown, of the University of sor 
tuted by Dr. Hayes in the 1030’s and held regu- taught courses in cultural anthropology 
_ larly for a number of years until interrupted by Department during the past two summer sessions. Bi 5 
_ World War II will be re-instituted under the di- —- Delbert C. Miller, of the University of Washing- 
rection of Dr. Harold M. Hayward in the near te ton, spent the summer collaborating with William _ 
future. The Department will cooperate with the ‘ Form on their forthcoming book, Industrial Soci- 
different public welfare agencies in this area in ology, to be published by Harper and Brothers in — 
Hayes was the guest of honor at a testi- The final report of the High School Work 
monial dinner in Huntington as he closed out his ft Attitude Committee of the Social Research Service = 


period of service with Marshall College and the entitled “Youth and the World of Work” & now oa 


Department of Sociology. Administrative officials available for distribution. 
of the college, faculty members, and prominent _ A three weeks’ Seminar on the Development of ~ 
officials of the state and community met to pay Studies and Research in the Sociological and Anthro- . 
their respects to one who had served his school and — iF pological Aspects of Clothing was held during Au- 
- community so faithfully since 1927. Dr. Hayes is 2 by the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 3 
- now associated with Illinois Wesleyan College, but pology and the Department of Textiles, Clothing, — 
his work, personality and imprint will be a pone and Related Arts. Faculty members for the seminar | 
- nent part of the college and the community where _ were Wilbur Brookover, G. Gordon Brown, Asael — 
he gave so generously of his time and talents. | 3 Hansen, Duane Gibson, Paul Honigsheim, Charles 
_ Michigan | State College. John Useem, of the — ment, Kimball Young, visiting lecturer from North- 
University of Wisconsin, joined the teaching and western University, Dean Marie Dye and Hazel Ey 
“— Experiment Station staff in September as Associat 5 Strahan of the School of Home Economics at Michi- 
i) Professor, replacing Edgar | Schuler. Useem is finish- gan State College, Margaret L. 3rue and Mary C. 
re ing up research started in the Far East while — Witlock | of the United States Department of Agri- — 
4 working with military government. . His Experiment | a Among the students at the seminar were — 
_ Station research will center largely in the field of five heads of departments of textiles and clothing. - 
gt _ communication. Edgar Schuler - has accepted the | - different states were represe: ated. As a demon- 


and at Wayne | 
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University. a. study of the relationship between social participa- 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 


have been added to the staff: Professors Irving — 


Li culture. Either course may be taken first or the tw 


SOCIOLOGICA 


: students living in the Michigan State College hous- have two books published : Current Social 
ing units. Preliminary results from the new inter- Problems and Principles of Juvenile Delinquency, 4q 
disciplinary Agricultural Experiment Station cloth- both by Bruce Publishing Company. go | 

ing project being carried on by the sponsoring Announcement has been made of the appoint- a 

under a $12,000 annual were ment of Joseph Mundi as Instructor of Sociology 

at St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Mundi 
received his M.A. degree in Sociology from q 
Mississippi State College. Marion T. Loftin has Louis University last July. 
_ accepted an assistant professorship in Sociology and ‘Jack Curtis, a 1949 recipient of a B. A. al in 


Rural Life. He is completing his work for the — ‘Sodology from St. Louis University and now _ 


: Ph. D. at Vanderbilt University. He spent the past ing at the University of New Mexico, received the a 
year ene Se research on his thesis _ highest score on the sociology entrance exam ever 
Harald AL received his Ph. 


A course on the Move- 
ment and a study of Social Classes have been added = 
quirements for the doctorate at Duke University. to the curriculum. The former, to 
| Robert E. Galloway of the Division of Farm taught by the Rev. William A. Nolan, S. J., who 
Population and Rural Life of U. S. Department of received his doctorate from q 
Agriculture has been located here to assume leader- — will consider the tactics used by the Communist 
_ Ship in a cooperative research project on the use of Party in America, their effectiveness, and the mo- “a 
_ medical services and health facilities in rural Mis- B tivations of the Party members. The Social — 
Shp taught by the Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., who re- 
ee” W. J. Hayes of Vanderbilt University was ceived his doctorate at the University of Chines, 
_ the principal speaker at a regional meeting in May is a study of modern social problems arising from 
ro 1 n 1 "7 
University « of Illinois. Albig, Chairman 
_ of the Department, is on leave of absence for the 4 


the Universit of Wisconsin, ‘ed the 
wiversity © eosin, join present semester. He has gone to Washington, D. 


Coll instructor, besinn ith th 
in preparation. During his absence the affairs of the 


Department are in the hands of an 
Prairie View A @M College. In September Dr. _ committee composed of D. R. Taft, F. Znaniecki, 

Dean S. Yarbrough became professor and head of and B. F. Timmons. 

the Departments of Sociology, Social Service and _—sAdditions to the staff include: E. H. Shideler, 


_ Research, Dr. Yarbrough comes from the College et ug heailine Professor, formerly of the now disbanded q 


_ Education and Industrial Arts, Wilberforce, Ohio, A Galesburg Branch of the University of Illinois; F. 
_ where he was formerly chairman of the Depart- 

ment of Sociology. At Prairie View he succeeds Dr. appointment with the Institute of Labor and Indus- 
- A. Bullock who | resigned to accept a ‘similar - trial Relations of the University; Helen Bond and 
a Position at New Louisi- 


Islan 


Sociology is reorganized. “Two new members mer of anthropological field work in Western 
Professor John C. McGregor from a summer 


Spaulding and Robert V. Gardner. This makes . « of archeological field work in Arizona. eee 


staff of fovr, including L. Guy Brown and Helen E. Promotions in the Department 


Carpenter. Courses are offered in General Sociology  trulett, Jr., to Associate Professor; Margaret Chan 
and Anthropology. There are two basic courses: ler Donald Wray to 


: z Foundations of Sociology, a study of those facts — Professor Richard Dewey is spending half- ime 


that are universally true about any culture, and 
Psychology, facts universal the of Illinois Small — 


~ true about any person, normal or abnormal, in an 


may be taken at the same time. 
St. Louis ‘Dr. _Clemen 


_ to do research and writing on two volumes he has a 


W. Terrien, Lecturer, from Yale, who has a joint ae, 


sited is on leave during the current semester. He has a . 
to Sweden where is the social policy 
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Tatum became Associate Professor of 
Anthropology, specializing in rusal sociology and 


where he taught anthropology and was 


date Professor of Anthropology, he will offer sociology and research professor in the Institu 
courses in anthropology and archeology and con- for Research in Social Science, he will give courses — 
duct research and field training in Amerindian ar- * marriage and family relationships and carry on 


7. M. Robinson of the Department of Classics. - Professor Ernest R. Groves. During the sum- 
Alfred C. Schnur joined the department in > mer, Professor Hill participated in workshops on 
~ as Assistant Professor of Sociology. He will Education in Family Life at Columbia University 
3 entirely in the field of criminology and cor- and the University of West Virginia. His study, 
rections, spending half of his time in campus teach- oe Families Under Stress: Adjustment to the Crisis of 
ing and half in research and consultative services. a War Separation and Reunion, has just been pub-— 

Graduate wrok is being offered in the above men- lished by Harper and Brothers. 


chaelogy. This work is in cooperation with Professor _ research in these fields, continuing the work of the 


4 ‘tioned fields and fellowships are available to quali- as. Guy B. ‘Johnson, continued, during the summer, 2 


‘sissippi State College looking toward the coordina- 

tion « of both teaching and research activities, = ana States to a yer Conference of the Ad- 

ally in the rural field. visory Committee on Recreation of the Interna- 

Labor Office of the United Nations held in 

Pr U Mi Geneva, ‘Switzerland, October 31 to November 
peer ology at the University o 1949) which was attended by some 25 delegates 
souri, died sudderly on September 26th. Professor appointed on a national basis. Professor Meyer _" 


Emig tnd a member of the staff since 1927. a ‘Director of the North Carolina Recreation Commis- 
From 1931 to 1939 he served as chairman of the ae 
department. During recent years he offered courses William a Noland 
‘from the University of Iowa. He is professor of the 
le “newly created chair in Industrial Sociology and 
ag research professor in this field in the Institute for 
Warren A. Peterson, a candidate for the doctorate Research in Social Science. In addition to his teach- Pag 

4 at the University of Chicago, has been appointed - a 


@ instructor in the Department of Sociol lo ‘ing, Professor Noland has done considerable work — 


iz Blackwell was visiting professor at Columbia ‘Unie released Workers Wanted: A Study of Employers’ 
versity during the summer session. Hiring Policies, Preferences, and Practices, published 
M. Brooks was elected President of ‘the by Harper and Brothers. 
Southern Sociological Society at its annual meeting Howard W. Odum has received the Master 

Gordon W. Blackwell, Lee M. Brooks, and S. nL for his “outstanding accomplishments” and “notable 

F Hobbs, Jr., are co-authors of Church and Com- contribution” in his genetic line- breeding experi- 

munity in by the — ‘ments developing the Royal Louisoxfords in 

which he followed balanced line breeding rather 


Leo Crespi will join the of Soci- year. - 
a ology and Anthropology and the Department of a a. Rupert B. Vance has ben ethers a con- 


is co-author with E. Wight Bakke of the recently — 


Psychology as Professor of social psychology and _ sultant to the Committee on Demographic Studies = 


tS research professor in the Institute for Research in of the United Nations to assist in the Dreparstion 
% E Social Science in the spring. He has been teaching © 

eg in Princeton University and is now completing a tion. 
special European assignment in public opinion member of the Technical Advisory Committee t 


cultural anthropology. Dr. Williara G. Haag joined Mi publication ‘of the University of North Carolina ae “a 


Reuben Hill joined the Department in Septem- 
Curator of the Museum of Anthropology. As Asso- — _ ber, resigning at Iowa State College. As professor of gn 


y, will issippi. Beginning with the John Gillin has been reappointed to the National 
iology Department was re- Research Council for 1949-1952, representing the 7 

enc ment of Sociology and An- American Anthropological Association. He is also” 
bgy. Dr. Morton B. King, Jr., Professor of serving as a member of the Research Advisory 
Fommittee of the U. S. Children’s 
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University” of South Dakota. “Albert Blumen- The U. S. Public Health Service has awarded a 
thal, former chairman of the department of soci- grant of $19,364 to Wayne University for a oll 
dj ‘ology at the College ‘of Puget Sound, joined the — Cate the direction of Dr. Joseph W. Eaton on 
i staff in September as Associate Professor of Soci- “Cultural and Psychiatric Factors in the Mental — q 
ology. Wesley R. Hurt, from the University of a Health of the Hutterites.” Dr. Eaton will be assisted 
La Michigan, in September assumed his duties as Di- in this project by a psychiatrist and a psychologist. 
a rector of the Over Museum and is teaching the ‘Dr Eaton has also been appointed to the City of 
<n re anthropology courses in the departraent of Soci- Detroit Common Council Grade Separation Com- 
£7 ies ology. Dr. and Mrs. Forrest Weller are ——— mittee. Dr. Edward Jandy has been appointed to | 
a series of broadcasts over the local university sta- the Michigan Governer’s Advisory Committee en — 
“tion, on “Your Family” and topics related to home- _ _ Corrections for a term expiring in 1054. Dr. — 
7 “, building, as a means of reaching a larger audience x Stephen W. Mamchur has been appointed Director | 
has been — by weekend institutes. the Family Counseling Relations 
tree Development Corporation. Dr. amchur is also 
- University of Utah. Dr. William M. McP hee, ir national representative of Beta of Michigan, Alpha 
Assistant Professor of Sociology and Clinical Psy- Kanna Delta, which was reactivated in June, 1049. 
chologist in the Bureau of Student Counsel, was an Frank E. Hartung and Harold L. Sheppard have 
> delegate to the Second World Mental recently received their doctorates from the Univer- 
held Genome. sity of Michigan and the University of Wisconsin, 
 appoin © serve on the comm eali respectively. 
_ Dr. Kimball Young, professor and chairman of completed its fourth, and most successful year, q 
, he Department of Sociology, Northwestern Uni- with a current contributing membership of over two 
versity, will conduct an Institute in Social Psy- hundred and an annual budget of $soo. During the 
at the year two issues of the Wayne University Sociologist 
March 5,1950. were circulated. The mailing list consists of 1800 
_ Dr. Lowry Nelson, Professor of iology, Uni- _ ex-majors and other sociologists and social workers. q 


4 versity of Minnesota, will teach courses in rural Ten programs were presented including lectures by _ 
social institutions and rural — organization George Friedman of the Sorbonne, Dr. Alfred 


- Kraessel of the University of San Marcos, and a &§ 


Social Work panel of German social democrats from Berlin. . The 
new officers for the current year are Donald C 
* Ys ing to the M.S.W. degree. Dr. Arthur L. Beeley is _ Marsh, president, Norman D. Humphrey, vice presi-_ 
chairman of the Department of Sociology and Gladys E. Nauss, secretary, and Ester R. 
of the Graduate School of Social Work. ‘Semrau, treasurer, 

University. Dr. Emilio Willems has New instructors in the Department include the 
each of whom is working the 


= 
Olen E. Leonard, formerly of the University 4 folowing from the regular departmental 
A. Clifford, also of the u trong, rman of the Sociology De- 
5 ology, and Mr. Roy ord, also o ie at Carleton College; Charles — 


Universit of Texas, has been appointed Assistant 
hae Professor Leonard is now finishing a _ University of —— and Melvin J. Ravitz, Uni- 
manuscript on his studies in Bolivia. 


Clark S. Knowlton, recipient of Simon 
Hlowshi -1950), will leave in Janu- University (St. ‘The fol-— 
‘Bellver Fellowsiip (2009-29907 J lowing persons joined the department staff in 


Wayne University. Dr. Edgar A. Schuler, Statistician for MacArthur’ Headquarters in 
a Michigan State College, has been appointed Pro- Tokyo; Elizabeth E. Bacon, from the University of 
fessor and Chairman of the Department of Soci- California in Los Angeles; and Lu 
a 3 ology and Anthropology. He replaces Dr. H. War- Univ i * 
Dunham, who had been acting chairman since 
ye 1947 and who resigned from this posi- West Virginia University. Miss Ann ‘Garver, 
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of the Ohio Valley Sociological Society. to the Department of Sociology as Instructor. a 


STEWART BURGESS, 1883 


It is both painful and difficult to c compose a 
testimonial to a friend and colleague of 


in the Welfare Division of UNNRA and as a train- was mer 
ing officer for persons going to China with that : 

It would be difficult to list his many other ac activi- ag 


. ties. He taught one year at Macalester College as 


many years. It is difficult since many of the events es visiting professor. He was a trustee of the Prince- _ 


in his life occurred before the friendship started and = 


ton- Yenching Foundation. He served on the boards © 


thus a sense of proportion is difficult of attainment. of many welfare organizations in Philadelphia dur- 


~The writer, however, had the distinct privilege of 
knowing John Stewart Burgess for a period of fif- 


a. But community activity was not Stewart Burgess’ — 


ing his fifteen years’ residence in that city. = " 


4 teen years and was always proud to call him friend. _ greatest contribution, important as it was. The in- 


His passing at Claremont, California on August 16, 
1949, is regretted by all who knew him and par- 
_ ticularly by the large circle of people who counted = 
him as their friend and counsellor. paar 


§tewart Burgess was born at Pennington, New 
Jersey on August 12, 1883. He was educated at 


Lawrenceville and Princeton, graduating from the 


latter institution in 1905, cum laude. He attended . 
Oberlin College as a graduate student in 1907-08 z 
. ; and again later in 1915-16. He also studied at Union — 
Theological Seminary. He received his Master’s de- . 


He began his professional work in Kyota, Japan ‘ book in that area. He contributed many articles to 4 


q gree from Columbia in 1909 and his Doctor of 


% as a teacher of commercial subjects and served as a 


spiration of his teaching was one of his greatest 


"closely associated with him professionally. His 
genial smile, his Socratic teaching technique, his — 
sympathy for the overworked and harassed student, | ‘ 
characterized his student relationships. We who 
worked closely with him through the years re-— 
spected him as a scholar. But he always insisted 
that knowledge had a purpose, it must be put to + 
use to make the world a better habitation by ciel | 
nating prejudice, intolerance and superstition. In 
the later years of his life he became intrigued with — 
modern social movements and was busy writing a a 


the professional journals dealing with this subject. an 


volunteer in the Y.M.C.A. In 1909 he went to _ His many sociology courses in Class and Race, the __ 


_ Peiping under the auspices of Princeton University 
and soon became metropolitan secretary for the 
- 7 Y.M.C.A. In that capacity he led in the establish- 


i a federation of community councils. He was also 
active in famine relief and established a maternity — 

‘In 1919 he was called to become didi’ of 

r the first department of sociology at Yenching Uni- 

versity and in 1928 organized the university’s Col- 
~ lege of Applied Sciences. His many years in China 


- developed within him a great love for the Chinese f 


people which he maintained throughout his later 
life. Hundreds of Chinese intellectuals have pro- 
found respect for his sympathetic warmth toward 
- the struggling people of that great country. 1 ll 
a _ The second episode in the professional career o 
- Stewart Burgess began in 1930 when he went to 
Pomona College in California to accept an associate 
‘2 professorship in sociology. After three years at 
: become chairman of the growing department of 
sociology in that large urban center. He remained 
there for fifteen years where, in addition to his 
teaching, he took an active and dynamic part in 
student-faculty relations and community activities. 
5 saw the department grow in numbers, introduced | 
one of the first courses in the country in Marriage 
and Family Relations, in which he wrote an ex- 


ment of modern social work and was instrumental 
in organizing a student social service club as well as — 


— it expedient to retire as emeritus although he could 7 


Pomona he was asked to go to Temple University 


Far East, Modern Social Movements, and the s 
Sociology of Religion were stimulating and thought- 
prov oking. He was, in truth, a student’s teacher. 4 
: He retired from the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment at Temple in 10948, because of ill-health, but | 
after resting for a semester, returned to his classes. 
In June of this year, at the age of 6¢€, he thought — 


_ have remained on the staff for four more years had a 
he so wished. In June he cleared up his private ae 
= affairs and left for Claremont, California where he Be 
anticipated a quiet leisurely life in the atmosphere of 
that small college community. It is particularly — 
_ poignant that his death occurred only two months = 
afier he left Philadelphia. He is survived by his — 


widow, Stella Cc. two sons, 
David and Vinton. 


John Morris Gillette died i ina Forks, 
North Dakota hospital on September 24, 1940, at | 
at the age of 83. His death followed an illness of 
than twelve hours. Dr. Gillette 
faculty of the University of North Dakota at | 
_ Grand Forks in 1907 and founded the Department 
and Anthropology in that institution 


chairmanship of the Department and retired 


er active teaching in order to devote full time to writ- és ‘ 


of the faculty of the Wellesley Institute of Social — of rural sociology because of the formative influence a 


Progress ant, during the war, served as a consultant that his pioneer works in the field had in this and - 


3 For several summers Dr. Burgess | was chairmen z. _ Dr. Gillette was often referred to as the dean as - 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
ings in sociology for a considerable period follow- ‘ and in the frontier town of Dodge City, where his 
ing the appearance of his Constructive Rural Social- 3 sermons against saloons and gambling brought . 
h i ogy in 1913, and the first edition of his Rural threats against his life. In 1899 he was granted a — 
eae in 1922, reveals the preeminence of his Ph.D. by the Chicago Theological Seminary; and in 
position in this expanding field, over many years. 1901 he received his Doctorate in Sociology from 
His early works in rural sociology attracted wide the University of Chicago. Between 1901 and 1907 _ 
ato throughout the world, and translations of 4 he served as President of the Academy for Young 
a his books were used in various European univer- — Women at Jackson, Illinois, and later as professor 
sities and in the ‘Imperial University of Japan, of psychology and social sciences at the ‘Valley 
__-Dr. Gillette’s intellectual interests ranged far and State Teachers College in North Dakota. nm 
_ wide. In addition to his work in rural sociology, — His pen | was never magniloquent, but it was 
he wrote books in such related areas as general never slumberous and “never cold. Always he wrote 
sociology, education, , the family, and social prob- with the painstaking» resolution of 
lems. He also published numerous articles and scholar. 
oo” pamphlets on a _ variety of subjects, including an- o He was a great admirer of William jie and 
a thropology, regionalism, and weather. His intellect- ‘I think it was partly because he, like James, hed 
ie ual activity and mental acuity showed no signs of 8 "profound respect for the opinions of “ordinary” 
cor impairment right up to the time of his death. His — x people. Once after he had been talking to a 4 


outstanding investigation showing a definite scientific cutter, he said to me, , “These ‘ordinary’ people — 
gelation between variable weather conditions and — wrestle with verities; we ‘experts’ manipulate vari- 
a ee the economic status of a people, as well as a num- 4 ables.” He could learn from his students too. Stu- 
a ber of other researches, were done after his 8oth dents fresh from farm and village always delighted — 
af _ him. I have seen his face light up with a sort of 

He was actively engaged during the last year of — _ vigilant expectancy when some admiring student of- | 
his life on several projects including a sociological fered a contrary observation. This easy give-and- fl 
interpretation of the life and times of the Great take was the very heart of the Gillette teaching 


os 4 death he had written me a letter about a forthcom- a to harden into “scientific” — or his doubts 


Plains during his 83 years. During the week of his a technique. It never allowed his classroom ci 
&g 


Order, to which he had been devoting under the dominance of his own as so 
and interest. ab often happens when academicians lose their zest and 
Dr. Gillette’s scholarly ‘achievements and acquire academic prestige. This, I believe, is one 
_ markable personality brought him many henees at ca reason why his graduate seminars were always a 4 
home and abroad. He had been First Vice President source of infectious satisfaction. == 
a oe and President of the American Sociological Society, , _ As may be guessed from what I have said, Ries 
ss associate member of the International Institute of 7 was a certain tender greatness about the man, dis- 
a hes - ‘Sociology, and advisory member of the Academy cerned imperfectly at best by those who never sat 
Agriculture of Czechoslovakia. He was awarded in his classroom and never knew him 
‘i honorary degrees—the Doctor of Laws by Park by his family and intimate friends. He recognized no 
College and the Doctor of Humanities from the a ‘chosen” people and no “pagans,” and he avoided ~ 
‘University of North Dakota, which he had served identity with any sort of group that might s set him = 
for forty-two years. Dr. Gillette’s humanitarian in- apart from the whole “run” of mankind. 
 terests brought him into numerous state and com- — He loved nature, and the changing seasons were > 
ie activities. Among these were the Grand for him a source of endless delight. Wild ducks 
= Forks City Council, the North Dakota State Wel- circling Lake Julia on a gray September dawn, the * 
fare Committee, the advisory board of the National _return of life to the little strip of woodland that 
Child Labor Committee, and the advisory commit- skirted his home in Grand Forks, the north wind — 
tee of the National Committee on Prisons and Pris- on his face in the dead of a North Dakota winter, 
on Labor. He had served also as a member of the as were for him a part of man’s great adventure on e 
advisory committee personnel of the North this globe. He belonged to the earth. He felt a 
Dakota State Workmen’s Compensation | and Un- x kinship with the myriad forms of life seed inhabit — 
employment Insurance Division, and was for a 
time Vice President and then President of the Grand a Dr. Gillette is survived by his wis Margaret 
Forks Charity Organization Society. Carolyn Morgan Gillette; a daughter, Margaret | 
-— Dr. Gillette received his Bachelor of Arts De- K. Rockwell; and a granddaughter, Margaret J. 
‘gree from Park College in 1895. He received Rockwell, “all of Grand Forks, 
Masters Degree from Princeton Theological Semi- “University 
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J Democracy in Jonesville. By W. LLoyD spatial, and theoretic. The book subtitled 
and Associates. York: Harper & “The rising tide of class distinction.” This 
4 Brothers, 1949. xiii, 313. pp. $4.50. "Seat: aly warrants an expectation that trend data — 
fe In the methodological note to Black Metropo- will be presented. The reader, however, will 
4 lis, the senior author of Democracy in Jonesville look in vain for systematic generational data, ee 
wrote indicated an intention of applying the compara- for references to a fixed point of comparison 
onsible — : tive method of cultural anthropology to a in the way that 1890 was used by the Lynds .) 
‘European (in this” case, American) society. in their studies of Middletown. establish 
‘This volume carries his aim forward by adding a base, the first chapter (twenty-one ~ pages) 


a a case study of a midwestern town to his pre- sketches the history of the region from = a 


vious work on the South, New England, _the days of the _ explorers, _ through the pioneer 


northern Negro and the school system. Conse- period, to modern industrialization. It is poor 
; no great surprises. for reasoning indeed to assume that the change from i 


a quently the book holds no great 
the constant reader. The basic frame of refer- _ pioneer to urban life indicates a “Tsing pereial 


¢ ence is the role of social class in the community lass distinction.” 
¢ and the analysis is performed in the author’s — _ The spatial extension of the findings to “The 
already familiar fashion. Jonesvilles, ‘Smithtowns, Greenfields . . .(and 


q Between the first chapter on historical back- 5 even) Dallas, Seattle, Indianapolis, Buf- 
nds and the last on “social logics” are a falo . . .” is an even more serious matter. An i 
series of chapters written by several members inherent difficulty in the application of the 
anthropological approach to urban society has 


_ of the research team on various important areas 
of community life upon which social class im- apparently not yet been grasped by the author. 
His concept of American (also European?) 


These include materials on political, 
recreational, economic and religious organiza- i society as a series of parallel communities, 
tion as well as on social mobility, minority re- each a microcosm of the whole society, cer- 


lations, problems of town and country, and — tainly does not reflect the findings with respect 
community participation | in World War II. The a to regional specialization and variation. While __ 
work is summarized in twenty-s six statements it may be safe to assume that in a folk or ag } 
q ‘thee the author names “the social logics” of — peasant society the individual is born to a ‘3 


the community. 4 clan, a tribe, or a village, and does not depart 
‘ _ The chief function of the book appears s to therefrom, such an assumption about the mod- : 
be the addition of still another case analysis to ern United States is obviously ill-founded. Con- 

the “community reputational” approach to the sequent upon the fact of ours being an urban 

study of the “community. In this limited area and industrial society are two factors 

little need be said about the work except to not considered by Warner. First, “ “the five” che 

raise the familiar questions concerning the in- "Classes" (which the author assures us ‘were 
ability of the approach to answer any questions [italics added], not brought by the 

o occupy the positions they do. ' is, we P ns, or Seattle. Or should they 

again read that classes can be identified by their 1.S.C. (Index of Status otra 
their characteristics (in this volume, in fact, would be vastly different. By the book’s defini- 

aracteristic ut still are uninformed as to Second, periods o | great migration have ha ‘ 
whether these characteristics determine or are and “effects upon vertical 
tow class position. mobility. Democracy in Jonesville discusses 

Warner, however, does not restrict ‘te sig- with no data, and indeed, with scarcely _ 
in Jonesville as nar- a reference to in- and out- migration. The only 
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REVIEW 
ary 
departure of some ts to and tim destroying the competitive 
Chicago indicating again perhaps that the effect pri system.” (p. 4) 
ae of these distant areas is present even in Jon 4 Lindblom begins with the admission that he a 
3 ville. The major point, however, is that the cannot prove his thesis in a statistical sense. He 
book attempts to generalize about America from then proceeds to subject unionism as an insti- q 
the cases of those who remained in a small . tution to analytical treatment buttressed by 
midwestern city. = = occasional illustrations from the labor market 
"The third extension of the book, the theoretic, — place. Finding unionism a ‘monopoly, the author — 
is accomplished by a two- -page discussion of 43 suggests possible reforms which will save any : 
“collective representations” and “totemic sym- — price system from the destructive effects of 
pols.” This chapter seems tacked on, and the union monopoly. He concludes, however, that — 
data from Jonesville cast as little light upon the “every proposed avenue of reform has brought ; 
— as the concepts do upon the data. = us to a dead end.” .” (p. 252) Marx insisted that ; 


are handled since in some places they are endian. "Lindblom sees the hardy growth of 
"simply given | in toto, and in others Pee: dl unionism, well rooted in a a politically democratic 
“measures are used. One whole > chapter, — for - capitalistic society, as the sweeping force which 
example, is a semi-fictional account of a will administer the coup de grace. Between the 
3 whose school career was threatened by her — statement of the thesis and the economist = 
class position, whereas another chapter is a _ revolutionary conclusion lie interesting chapters 
crude sort of ecological analysis employing of social science analysis in the sweeping man- 
graphs, a map, double page tables, and a formula ner of a Veblen. 
fs for computing the LS.C. No doubt, in a The structure of Lindblom’s argument can be 
- work written by several authors such different briefly summarized. Unions are monopolies be- x 
approaches are as inevitable as is the existence cause their basic wage policies are designed to re- 
of a wide range of skills. The chapter on “place the criterion of consumer-satisfaction by 
= rie “Status in the High School” is an example of 3 producer-satisfaction for price setting in the prod- 
the best presentation and analysis of data in uct market. The political organization of unions — 
the volume. The least adequate is the chapter _ enforces this trend because the policy-setting By 
on town and country, which presents a typology 23 majority in the union can always” shift with a 
farmer,” “old landowner,” “dirt changes in employment. Union power in col- 
lective bargaining is based upon the ability 
control employer decisions in the labor market a 
oi (and not, as is usually assumed by economists, 
chapter discusses farm mobility without refer-— ability to control entry of workers into a 
ence to either the numbers of losses of farms labor market). Neither employer resistance nor 4 ; 


the depression or the frequency © of inflation, unemployment or presently oriented 
= since 1938. tin governmental policy is “capable of. checking the 
does not permit a detailed analysis growth of union monopoly. The net outcome 


_ of the most and least adequate chapters may enterprises is syndicalism, with union and em- 
indicate the range to be found within the ployer combining to enforce producer-oriented 
volume. Seen as a case study in the application = in the product market in place of _ 
of the comparative anthropological method to _ traditional consumer-oriented criteria. This vt 
modern society, the book presents some useful - is a direct product of the nature . 
materials; and it is, at any rate, Nery ad union power and turns the union control over 

and interesting.” decisions for mu- 


i of each section of the book, but these ——~e from the standpoint of control of economic 


unilaterally, and ultimately by class collabora. 
then through a syndicalistic contro! of industry. 


the 
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Northwestern Univer: @utcome of union monopoly or syndicalism is | 
| inflation, or both. Thus the Pe 
Unions and Capitalism. By E. competitive price system is unstablized, initi- 
atom. New Haven: Yale University Press, ally by union and management monopoly acting the 
thesis of this book is simple and rev 
tonary. “This is the great labor problem of ¢ 


charmingly of social | change in it. “Whether or no 
g class warfare as a basis for revolution: readers agree with the analysis, there —— 
class collaboration can also provide it by de- | be consensus that it has opened a vital field — 
_ stroying the competitive price system! This is for future study. For example, it should i 
an intriguing course of action, indeed, for the read in conjunction with a book like Galenson’s — 
—s revolutionary’s “consideration. ss Labor in Norway and with studies of British 
It is but fair to “point out Lindblom and Russian trade union experiences. The prob- 
does not argue from an ideal model of econom- lem in any kind of economic system is the 
ic organization—é@ Hayek, for example. He same: trade” unions as wage-fixing institutions. 
accepts the values of American capitalistic Perhaps Lindblom himself will ae 
society, but sees in their incompatibility with a extend his analysis to socialism and communism. 
competitive price system the chink in the armor  Bven if there be scant agreement on Lind- 
through which union monopoly and industrial blom’s total analysis, he has made a brilliant 
-syndicalism can thrust the death dealing weapon. and lasting contribution in illuminating the 
For instance, he concludes that one solution character of union power. Gone forever should 
destruction of unions, but cannot this be the economist analogical conclusion that pe 
politically feasible for public policy. Im- union power is of a kind with the power of 


plicit in the author’s methodology is his con- bargainers in a factor market. - More realistic 
_ ception of society as a complex of value systems and powerful a as an analytical tool is Lindblom’s 
and institutional forms which at any given time perception of union power as control over _ 
- various degrees of integration. The bese -employer’s decisions with ‘Tespect to the labor te 
—- in ‘our society lies between the values markei. It _makes sense and gives meaning to 
of industrial democracy and dignity of labor “many ‘collective bargaining» practices that are 
. f on the one hand, and the institutional seg = catalogued but seldom | effectively int 
that under a competitive price system labor preted. 
i must perforce be viewed only as one cost in Ropert 
production on the other. Our value system and University of Minois 


institutional forms do not coincide. But the : 
grotesque thing about it is the fact that the in United Sates By E. 
- value systems and institutional forms are being © LIN Frazier. New Yor e Macmi an Co 


driven further apart rather than coming into 


some kind of congruence with each other. Anticipating comparison | with Myrdal’ s 7a 
_ There is here, implicitly, a theory of social — American Dilemma, with which work the author — 
change which gives small comfort ‘to the pro of this volume was associated, Dr. Frazier notes 
- ponents of cultural gradualism, those who make _ that whereas Myrdal ‘ ‘was concerned with broad — 


use of such concepts as assimilation and ac- social policy in dealing with the Negro a 


| eqhinedeten and cooperation to explain how the Jem,” he is concerned “with the emergence of | 
_ great society protects itself from revolution. the Negro as a | minority group and his gradual — 
‘It is most refreshing. to have a labor econo- — integration into American life.” Frazier is not 
"mist undertake an analysis of our total society concerned with the Negro as a social problem © 
and the implications for labor. Sumner sca but as a sociological problem, the problem of | 
almost alone among present day students of understanding how the Negro is at once differ- _ 
labor, has tried such over-all analysis; and he - entiated from, and integrated into, the American — 
has performed a signal service in popularizing social order, and the changes that have occurred 
the term “laboristic society” to contrast with and are occurring in these relationships. 
capitalistic” society. Too many of to ay’s stu- ‘This purpose leads the author to sketch the 
dents in sociology, economics, and psychology + African background of the Negro and to out-— 
have become mere personnel technicians and line the evolution of domestic and industrial 
peddlers of “how to do it” techniques. Lind- j slavery in America within the context of the 
blom’s book should force them to the recogni- plantation system. The rise of the free Negro 
thon that scientists need to analyze processes and the occurrence of a number of slave re- 
before they try to write prescriptions. volts signified important changes in the slave 
Some will call this book anti-union, others system and in race relations even before the 
anti-capital. It is neither. It analyses society Civil Wer, 
end ettempte to delineate some erucal processes But wes that war which set in operation 
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jong» drawn out process of emancipation, a an and with many fresh ‘insights, its comprehensive : 


MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Rt REVIE 
‘AMER! 


process not yet terminated, and which steadily =f and survey character - indicate that the author 


moved the Negro into new divisions of 
labor, disrupted old habits, and given him 
new conception of himself. The wholesale 
of Negroes to ‘cities, South as well 

as ‘North, is a late phase of this process of 


The few existing textbooks in this field are 
entirely out of date and, in view of the fact 
that the number of college courses on the Negro 
and race relations have been multiplying rapidly 


ny concerned primarily to produce a textbook. 


emancipation. In the dynamics of American during the past decade or so, a good textbook j 
' urban civilization the race problem has assumed # is needed. Some teachers might want questions 
- a new form and attained a new significance. and additional reading references following ¢ each 
_ For one thing the Negro population is ceasing _ chapter, but those who dislike such — 
to be a caste-like rural folk and is becoming — spoon- feeding will find Frazier’s book an ex- 
vocal, highly race conscious minority group. cellent textbook. 
This is reflected in the transformation of the It is a curious thing in a field where the a . 
old institutions of the Negro community and in ture is so_vast that there’ should be so few 
the rise of new institutions. _ These institutions, — textbooks. In this respect the field of race rela- 
Separately and collectively, are | discussed in — tions contrasts sharply with a field like rural 
Parts 3 and | 4. The discussion of the Negro’s where textbooks have multiplied. 
problems of adjustment to the larger American 
on society follows logically in Part 5. Here race as seems likely, the textbook era ‘upon which 7 
ba prejudice and discrimination are treated along we may be entering in the field of race rela- 
_ with health, family disorganization, crime, un- - tions may extend the area of formal knowledge 
employment, and mental deficiency problems. about the Negro but reduce the amount of 
a The story of the Negro, as Frazier tells it, personal - and human knowledge about him. 
_ a veritable epic. In the long perspective of | Students of textbooks may learn a great deal 
history we are led to view the transformation more they ever before about ‘the 
ae of diverse African tribesmen into a more or less _ Negro, but our white students, at least, — 
homogenous Negro race vis-a-vis a white race. know much less Negroes. 
‘The traits which physical anthropologists char- EDGAR T. 
acterize as negroid may have been bred into the , Duke Daley. Nee 
by the African environment but, 
24 sociologically speaking, America and not Africa 
is the birthplace of the Negro race. Crévecoeur’s 
-" question, “What, then, i is the American, this new 


“man an?” may be asked about the black ieiee 


ton (Studies in Social Psychology i in World| 
Wee II, ‘Vol. IT). By SAMUEL A. STourrer, 
LuMspaIne, Rosin M. 


BREWSTER IrvING L. Jam, 


process of integration into American society 
and concludes that it is not likely these gains f 
will be lost. To’ retain and extend them is not 


Why is an anthropologist asked to review 
y only a _ democratic duty | or a romantic ideal; z= which lies completely outside his field? | 
it also is good national rh Thus Frazier 4 Obviously not to assess specific methods and © 
a oe comes out about where Myrdal came out when conclusions in an area alien to his specialty, p a 
ke says, “The American nation is committed for this will be done more competently 
to certain principles, the most important of in reviews in other journals and in those of 
which are human freedom and human equality, 
and in its bid for the support of the colored © Presumably it is hoped that he will examine the — 
majority in the world, treatment of the ork from the broadest perspective of ‘social 
iae can become its greatest asset.” No serious science, just as he is professionally accustomed _ 
student of race relations in America is likely to view our own society from a cross-cultural 
Assuming this to be our can 
ony but, although it is a scholarly unde dispose of specific content. Volume II 
w ‘he America 


The work is referred to | throughout as | 
an organizes an imm immense 


Princeton, N.J.; Princeton University | 


other volumes of the same series in this one. __ } 
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hensive 

author relation to combat performance, on the control as successfully with half the manpower = 
xtbook. _ of fear in battle, on the morale of aviation social science as with double ened 
Id are sh personnel, on the prediction of psychoneurotic minus social science. If General Osborn de- | 
le fact disabilities, and on the problems of combat — és serves major credit for the Research Branch 
Negro replacement, rotation, reassignment, demobi-— 4 and its” work, history may ultimately rank 
idly lization, and readjustment to civilian status. The him among the outstanding military inno’ innovators 
xtbook data are classified and presented in tabular and World War 
estions graphic form so as to bring out innumerable In view of the epoch-making | ‘significance 


correlations and associations amas them. The _ The American Soldier it would be ungenerous _ 
relationships established are in part purely ¢ to point to its occasional imperfections. It may 
empirical, as is inevitable in any pioneer work, _ not be amiss, however, to express the utopian 
but in considerable part they also reflect hypoth- — wish that the data gathered and assessed had 4 
exes at a fairly sophisticated level of theoretical been as rich in other subjects of social science 
abstraction. Always, however, the authors steer — concern as in those pertinent specifically to 
a judicious course between the Scylla _and social psychology. Would that we had been 
_Charybdis of social science—elaboration of the given, for example, a comparable body of in- 
trite to starboard and, on the port side, a formation on such important cultural and f 
refinement of theory in relation to the factual — - societal factors as ethnic group and social class if 
material controlled. Theorists doubtless affiliations, as a basis for further statistical in- 
take soundings in these waters for years to ductions. We are grateful, nevertheless, that — , 
come, but the work itself is precisely what it social science has been advanced substantially — ia ir 
ought to be, namely, an intelligent presentation — on one front. In addition, Stouffer and his 
of the in immediate conclusions of the most — associates have contributed as much in actuality i. 
ambitious program of applied research in the to the morale “of their professional colleagues” 
history of social science. they have potentially f th 
Genuine science always aims at the control forces. 


GEORGE Perer Murpoc 


lectual understanding—the more limited ob- i 

jective of, for example, history and philosophy. —_ pe ap 

In accordance with this aim, the volume under Removal Return: 1 The Socio-Econom 
consideration emphasizes relationships Effects of the War on Japanese Americans. 


operations and subsequent events By Leonarp Bioom and RutH RIEMER. 
Berkeley and Los” ‘Angeles: “University of 


q be exerted over the latter. As examples ¥ we may California. Press, "1949. bh SE: $3.75 
1. Precombat attitudes of unwillingness or un- _ Pie the Pacific Coast in 1942 and their prob- oN 
+: _ readiness for combat and subsequent non- - lems” of adjustment have already been the 
battle casualty rates by military units. subject of a number of publications; but the 
present volume, the first ‘systematic study of 


— 


and subsequent individual performance evacuees since their return to the 
under fire. Coast, is unique in its attempt to assess the 
3. Refusal or hesitancy to make a mock para- A net effects of the evacuation by comparing ye ; 
oth chute jump from a tower at the beginning the conditions in a single Japanese American 
sof paratroop training and subsequent perm- community before and after the mass uproot- 

4. Critical scores on neuropsychiatric scre - as The study is limited generally to Los Angeles — 


as 


sry) ing tests and subsequent diagnosis of psy- — _ County, the major area of concentration of — 
choneurosis. Japanese Americans, and also to a consideration 

- Jt is perhaps no exaggeration to assert that mainly of the changes in the economy and oc 

a military establishment which fully accepted cupational structure of this community. Within 

and acted upon the social science conclusions ‘_ this scope, an interesting analysis is presented 
and implications of this and the companion of the changes in status, 


volumes could double the oneness of its 
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dustries, (3) the evacuation losses of be to question the domine 
Japanese minority. offered, and welcomes this done ci con- teristic 
to the closing chapters of the metror 


Pacific ‘Coast, the Japanese Americans were tion story. 
heavily engaged in private family enterprises, S. FRANK MrvaMoro 
both farm and business. Bloom and Riemer University: of Washington 
_ show by tables and vivid graphic portrayal that 
_ the returned evacuees have, on the whole, failed p |The Structure of the Metropolitan Community : 
to reestablish themselves in private enterprise; — A Study of Dominance and Subdominance. 
that they have rather been forced into wage ‘By Don J. Bocug. Ann Arbor: University of 
working positions as craftsmen, operatives, and © . Michigan Press, 1949. = pp. $2. 00. beatae 
_ foremen, with a corresponding decline in status ‘Urban ecologists agree that the g growth « of the 
and economic stability. Other changes of oc- metropolis and the spread of its influence over a 
“ cupational status are similarly depicted by trace wide area are among the most important de- ‘ 
_ ing individual careers between 1941 and 1946, _ velopments of our urban-industrial civilization. — 
the predominant trend in which appears to be This study probably represents the most 
_ downward. Some striking differences of pat- - thorough investigation ever conducted in the 
tern are shown for those of different pre-war i United Siates of the relationship between the | j 
status, age-class, and sex. metropolis and its hinterlands. Started as a 
es Ss The weakened position of the Japanese minor- — doctoral dissertation at the University of Michi- | 
ity” within the Los Angeles economy is made gan, the study was carried through to completion — 
especially clear in the account of what has “ with assistance from the Scripps Foundation for | 
happened to its former dominance over local — Population Research. Using quantitative tech- 


tem. Upon the basis of an early superiority industry, and trade drawn from the Bureau of __ 

the Census, the author presents a comprehensive 

tribution | of produce was evolved that strongly ties (regions) in the United States d 
entrenched the group in the produce The principal hypothesis of the research is 

_ The authors show that the destruction of this that the metropolis is a “dominant,” that the 4 
complex by the evacuation also destroyed the population of this country has distributed itself a 

competitive advantages of the group, severely in such a form that several ‘metropolitan 


agriculture and the produce distribution sys- af niques of analysis, with basic data on population, 4 | 


handicapping their return to this type of em- _ dominant centers have emerged, that the United 
_ ployment. The weakest chapters are those 2 on _ States may be divided up into a series of areas ES 


the estimates of evacuation losses. each of which i is dominated bya that 


The chief criticism of this ‘study touches on author 
the fundamental question of its data. ‘The im- terms a metropolitan community) is a number 
of cities and towns and open-country settlements _ ‘es 
at a trailer housing project in Long Beach where — 4 having a definite relationship to each other and 
several hundred evacuee families settled at the — to the central metropolis, and that there hes 
_ time of their return to Los Angeles. The sample — _ emerged, or is in the process of emerging, a 
ncluded schedules from 226 families, three “characteristic pattern of arrangement of local — 
quarters of the evacuee residents of the project ‘communities, population, _ and sustenance activi- 
at the time of the survey, and from 77 addi- — ties” which has _ become = the eg 
tional families outside who vol- of the metropolitan community. 
All of the types of settlements are 
‘under four categories in terms of degree of 
minority of Los Angele County as a dominance; metropolitan centers, dominants; 
we appear questionable, particularly b because A hinterland cities, subdominants ; rural nonfarm 
populations, influents; rural- farm populations, 
representativeness of the sample. subinfluents, For purposes of analysis the metro- 
‘Nevertheless, the study was conducted on a _ politan communities and the hinterland cities . ; 
a a of importance for which good data were 5 were broken down into classes according to size. — = 
_ obviously difficult to get. The reviewer, from A still further step was to divide each metro- _ 
his familiarity with the situation, finds no into twelve sectors which 
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classified as “ 
dominant” and “local” according to their charac- te penetrate the we well the 
teristic features. To test the hypothesis of point. 
classificatory scheme, materials on population — dy University Missouri 
ing, and service establishments were America’s Health: A Report to the Nation. 
and analyzed in terms of the central problem. pared THE HEALTH ASSEMBLY. 
_ To summarize, even briefly, the factual evi- — ew 
dence assembled in this exhaustive study is im- pp. $4. 
possible in a short review. But his evidence | the official report of 
is convincing. What he presents is a compre- ~ Health Assembly which was convened in May, 
hensive picture of a society whose 1948, at the request of the President to formu- 
distribution and major sustenance activities are late a health p program for the nation. Some eight 
patterned by the influences of t the hundred representatives of state and local gov- 
metropolitan centers. ernments, professional medical and health 
Projected research on this = voluntary organizations, and the gen- 
_ similar studies based on 1930 and 1950 census _ eral public met for four days to balance existing 
data. Such a research program, when completed, health and medical facilities and personnel 


: should provide a valuable picture of the trends against the requirements for maintaining indi 

‘in metropolitan dominance over a period of a vidual well-being at an optimum level and t 

ate It should also point more clearly to the 


‘Map out a program whereby any inadequacie 
future of our economy and the structure and might be eliminated. arog eee 
of our communities. work of the Assembly was carried on by 
@q Since the present study is a composite of 67 means of panel discussions organized around 
metropolitan communities, variations of indi- fourteen principal topics: the need for health 
_ vidual communities are obscured in the over-— and medical personnel, hospital facilities, health 
alll picture. ‘Hence the practical value of the _ centers and diagnostic clinics, local health units, 
findings for planning in specific communities and medical care, research in medical and allied — 
q reas may be limited. It would seem | to the . problems of chronic disease, maternal and 
reviewer that a “next step” in this research child health, mental and dental health, caden 
program should be an analysis of selected indi- of services and facilities to persons in rural 
vidual communities, following the procedure areas, rehabilitation, nutrition, environmental: 
employed in the present study. Such a research _ sanitation, and the planning and organization of 4 
would provide invaluable data for community resources to further health activities. 
and regional planning oo j§. ~~~ The report presents a summary of the find- 
‘ The method of delimiting the boundaries of ings and discussion of each panel together vi 
metropolitan: undoubtedly conceals recommendations for action Upon which 
some important features of these regional 
_ velopments. . Briefly, the method was to draw the Assembly were in agreement on every major — 
3 lines on a map from a given metropolis to each issue except one, namely the method of financing 
adjacent metropolis, bisect these lines, and at : medical care. . With respect to this it was agreed j 
- the midpoint of each line draw a boundary line that “the principle of contributory health in- __ 
_ at right angles to the original line. The author’ 4 surance should be the basic method of financing Bras 
method of reasoning was that each ‘metropolitan — ‘medical c care for a large majority of the Ameri- 
center claims as hinterland “all of that area people, in order to remove the burden 
which lies closer to it than to any other cs unpredictable sickness costs, abolish the eco- 
_ metropolis.” ” This, we believe, is a hazardous _ nomic barrier to adequate medical service, and — 
_ assumption. “We know from general observation avoid the indignities of a ‘means test’.” How. 
that these various metropolitan communities ever, disagreement existed concerning the 
that there is: a kind of ‘inter- in which prepaid medica! care should 
national health 
_ central metropolises is about equal. We suspect insurance plan; ‘others, just as 
also that metropolitan centers do not necessarily sisted that voluntary 
in every way, the area that is closest 
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Although nowhere states the find- thet influence of ‘the ‘com- 
F ings in these terms, the recommendations of the mon law, the historical effects of the poor law b 
various panels lead | to one conclusion—the 3 and early labor legislation, changing legal, politi 
Me, sas maintenance of health is no longer an individual : cal, and economic philosophies, conflicting eco-_ 
mo but a group problem. Individual actions which nomic and social classes, the nature of the — 
ara affect the health of other persons are increas- democratic process and conflicting conceptions: 
>! y ingly being subjected to group control. Advances + of the proper roles of individual and the state, 
in medical knowledge and _ technology — have the national and local governments, and the : 
_ reached the point where a single isolated physi- = goals of organized society. Gagliardo accom- : 
_ Cian no longer can provide his patients with the _ plishes his purpose without pedantry or partisan- : 
_ best of modern medical care. The individual 4 ship. He gives the reader all that is needed for | 
citizen finds that the best medical care costs intelligent independent judgment of the num- 
more than he can afford if paid for in a lump __erous. controversial issues, particularly in the 
= The one issue on which the Assembly field of health insurance. tenet Bye aw il 


5 Se _ failed to reach agreement is in reality the main The volume by Eveline M. Burns, of the 
issue: How can the community provide New York Sch»ol of Social Work, attempts no 
fv health and medical facilities and se serv- < such broad objectives. She confines herself al-— 
for its s members? most entirely to the national plans initiated in 
Harop F. Don 1935, and the ‘State and local developments 
S. Public Health Service resulting therefrom. ‘She has excellent com- 4 
of the data, which are presented in a more 
Social Insurance. By Domentco G or less standardized form for each kind of in- 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. surance: eligibility, benefits, financing, and 
671 pp. $5.00. 


a 4 
mninistration. Present policies and procedures are 
evaluated in terms of the author’s professional 
The Anericen Social "Security System. By social work philosophy, a philosophy representa- 
_Eveine M. Burns. Boston: Houghton = oo of those in that field whenever their think- 


_flin Company, 1949. xviii, 460 pp. $4. 50. ing is integrated. This means that in many in- — 


Professor Gagliardo achieves the well- stances she not regard present 
R, : impossible i in presenting a unified account of the £ procedures as the legitimate offspring of a 
_ extraordinarily complex field of social insurance. functional democratic American matrix with 
- Competing Federal, state, and local govern- clear goals and purposes. Rather are the several 

ments, historical accidents, ‘unexplained legisla- to her, largely fortuitous and ad- 


a tive irrationalities, conflicting economic groups, ventitious growths which stand in need of cor- _ 
we % and deeply rooted - Special interests have Pro- rections and extensions to make them “better” 

duced unparalleled confusion in public op inion xperiments—experiments less cluttered by the a 

hence in public policy and 4 hesitations: and that 


sure 


the legal, ‘political, ideological, ca, The University of California 
technological, social and economic forces to the 
current situation in modern society. Understand- de Report of the Royal Commission on P ‘opulation. — 
ing of the near-chaos so frequently found in London: Majesty's Stationary 

: 1 this field is only possible to the extent in which a (Cmd. 7695) 1949. xii, 259 Pp. 45. 6d. 
4 data are sy with the total with | other industrial 


te confess his failure (p. 619 
Our present difficulties in 19308 and shows some in the 
Pres legal and social philosophy regarding war years. It was the realization that popula-— 
security and ‘its: efficient dministration are trends are fundamental factors in long 
analyzed in of the nature of modern in- Range ¢ economic and social change that led most 
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1, politi- 


ing eco- 
of the 


and caused the war-time appointment in Great . replacement. England’s decline in natural: in- < 
Britain of the Royal Commission on in ea crease began earlier and has proceeded farther — 
This body included some of the outstanding i than that of the United States. This is indi- 
scholars of the country deliberations cated by the fact that even the post war re- 
Se 5 covery leaves England six per cent below re- an 
The first part ‘of the Report traces the history placement, whereas this. country never fell be- my 
of these movements and their causes. Students — a low that during the depression and since 1944 
familiar with European literature will find has been far above the replacement level. It Me if 
little new in this section. The analysis of the 2 is probably this lag in the population trend of om c 
omen Post- war change implicit in the large vi the United States which is responsible for our we) 
_ increase in the number of births in the late — relative lack of concern about population oe st 


1930s and 19408 leads to the conclusion that the 


phenomenon is largely the result of earlier mar- ee Two chapters are devoted to population pro- eo 
_riages; and there is no way to judge whether | _ jections by methods similar to those of Thomp- ie “a 
E the declining trend has been reversed until these - son and Whelpton. Reasoning based upon pro- 
"post war couples have completed a i jections of the birth, death, and marriage rates 
bearing experience. But according to present in- st leads to conclusions concerning the future course 


4 


dications the general level of marital fertility of development of the English population gen- 
™ only a little higher in 1939-1948 than just erally similar to those indicated by the projec- — 
before the war. Whelpton’s _ analysis, tions of American analysis, ie. that natural 
based on the order of birth “of children, in- increase will provide a slow growth for afew 
dicates that the data for the United States are. oes years: with the decline setting i in within 1 twenty- 
similarly inconclusive. five to thirty years. The proportion of youth 
4 The British have access to more complete _ will shrink and the proportion of the aged will 
country, and hence have developed this trend the case for positive 
specific fertility rates and rates of birth by ~ action | based on the argument that the 
5 duration of "marriage. These measures throw “optimum” British population is not mainly = 
az light ‘on the changes in British family size question of total numbers, but should be ex- 
_ which must be less precisely measured in the amined in the light of the premise that over vera a 
‘a ‘United States on the basis of the census —- long period of time parents having families . 4 
‘tions of the number of children ever born or in- small to replace themselves will cause the nation 
directly on the basis of the annual registry of ‘+ - to stagnate and eventually disappear, = 
births by order of birth was aerl a To avoid this situation, in a society where 
‘This availability of marriage data led the is generally accepted and widely 
Commission to rely heavily on marital rates as "practiced, the problem becomes one of in- 
_ the measure of population “replacement,” creasing the number of children who are wanted. 
whereas the currently used gross reproduction In this respect the Report points out that de- ; 
rate measures the number of children born to a velopments of the past seventy or eighty years To 
total generation of women between the ages e we tended to accentuate the relative economic re. y 
of 15 and 45. The birth rates by duration of — and social handicaps of parenthood and that, ‘2 
4 BAe. the fertility of couples who until recently, the family has been overlooked o 
been married for varying lengths of f time. accorded minor place in social policy. 
The number of children born to marriages of “Tike positive action or policy recommendec 
21 years duration represents the theoretical — by the Commission consists of quite detailed © 


completed marital of the family. The program proposals. Unlike the earlier continental 


programs which relied mainly on financial as- 
me of the seedhndes of the net reproduction sistance to families with children, the Royal 
ate as a measure of replacement. (It dis- Commission recommends both cash allowances “is 
cusses the uses of marital rates and develops and special services for large families. They 
the method of calculating them in a technical ee advocate moderate increases in. income tax 
appendix.) exemptions and family allowances, but ‘plac 
The Report concludes that the p present size’ considerable emphasis on such family services 
of the British is — six ‘per cent nurseries and nursery 
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a aids, health services, and housing subsidies. — and Oregon, adopted i in 1947, and reproduces the 
ee _ The report concludes with short sections on 4 sections of the new constitution of New Jersey 
‘public opinion and the family and “recom- that deal with human rights; = 
mendations strengthening population re- As long as the reports will be drafted 
ey. search. This report is a summary of a number Re the governments themselves, rather than by i 
a: of more technical documents, some of f which will ‘ experts answerable to the United Nations, | the 4 
be published later. — Cea. Yearbooks will be chiefly valuable for the texts 4 
e _ The document is a valuable addition to pop- — reproduced. It will not be possible to rely q { 
ulation literature, both in content and method. a heavily on the official memoranda for a total, 
summaries and conclusions at the end objective view; witness the memorandum on : 
_ of each section are very useful in following the human rights in the Union of South Africa, 
is argument, and the general style is as simple — peed by South African officials, which can 
7 and straightforward as is consistent with pre- scarcely be relied on as a report on race r 
cision in presenting such a complex subject. It tions tions in that part o of the world. ay 
to rank with the Swedish report and Miton R. Ko) 
portrays many ny situations which have close Cornell University 


parallels in the United States. 


Secarity non C. BRANHAM and Samuet B. KurtasH. 
Yearbook on Rights for 1947. Lake xxxvii, 527 PP. $12.00. 
Success, New York: United Nations (Co- w word encyclopedia s suggests a work which 
lumbia University | 1949- _ digests and presents in an authoritative ‘manner 
xiv, 581 pp. $6.00. the knowledge extant at the time of its pub- 
‘This second Yearbook on Human Rights, pre- ‘lication The reader of such a work has the 
a pared under the auspices of the U.N. Economic right to assume that he will find the -quintes- — 
and Social Council, like its predecessor contains _ sence of learning within its covers. tak’ ae 
me valuable materials. In it are found all consti- ‘The book here scrutinized meets ‘no such ~ 
tutional and legislative enactments ‘regarding expectations. It is a symposium of 131 articles, 
civil rights | promulgated during 1 1947 in a _Varying in length from a couple of inches to 
re countries of the world; statements on —— 25 pages, prepared by 61 different authors and 
rights in India and the Union of South Africa printed in alphabetical order of topics. The 
_ (lacking in the first Yearbook); provisions of shortest articles number 43 and are merely defi- _ 
~g mit treaties and international agreements made in nitions of the same number of offenses taken 
+i 1947 concerning human rights; similar pro- from the criminal code of the state of New 
2 visions in trusteeship agreements concluded ed up York. T The longest article, 25 pages, isa good 
to the end of 1947; and chapters ‘on human ¥ survey + of criminal law and procedure. A few 4 


' Tights under the U.N. charter, U.N. organs con- of the articles, notably those dealing _ with 
cerned with human rights, ‘the work of the 2 various aspects of police science and penal 
o N. Commission on Human Rights, and the : systems, have an international flavor, but on the ~ 
Sid International Bill of Human Rights. A Docu- whole the authors have ignored foreign contribu- 

mentary Index reproduces the important texts. tions to “criminology.” _ 
* iam ‘The sections devoted to the United States | Some of the leading articles are truly encyclo- 
contain a note on the effects of the Taft-Hartley _pedic in character and have been prepared by i 
et Act on American labor law, aaa by the — authoritative writers. Others suffer from various 
‘United States Government. Since this memo- defects. An encyclopedia is surely no place for eS 
= is for outside, rather than domestic, — articles which present only ‘the author’s own — } 
consumption, nothing is said about the act being, researches or points of view, regardless of their _ 
as the administration claims, “a slave labor merit; nor should it offer an opportunity to 
_ law”; on the contrary, the note states that the an author to make a special plea of 5 pages 7 
1947 act “preserved to workers and labor or- for the adoption of his own neologism | “crimi- — 
ganizations most of the guarantees heretofore noses”). 
"3 ve in the Wagner Act. One of the most difficult problems in — 
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—_ fair employment practices acts of Connecticut that an equable balance will be achieved. Ex- 


ces the n of this were aimed particularly at 
Jersey 4 7 mind mavens some curious facts. About 27 per a _ the representatives of historicism such as Ranke, — 
ie ‘cent of the text is devoted to criminal law and __Treitschke , Schmoller, Knies , Vierkandt, and 
| + &@g procedure ; 25 per cent to punishments and their ‘Partly (even though he made extensive use of — c 
by per cent to police administra- their terminology) at Dilthey and Rickert. 
~ the = and science; and g per cent to what might — Weber maintained that historicism and the sae 
on be called penal therapy and crime prevention. — “whole school of Geisteswissenschaften erred in a 
About 23 per cent of the text is devoted the belief that raw data received through a 
total, of psychological psychiatric -(Einfithlung) constituted valid « cogni- 
=e } (mainly the latter) aspects of the causation of _ tion. In order to achieve the re required objectivity De 
— while sociological aspects have been as- in social research all undefined data must be 


dicates rather clearly that here we are observing _ tion of social problems was possible without a 

the effect of the scientific bias of the editors, - valid frame of réference established through Be 
one of whom is a psychiatrist and the other a empirical research. Weber claimed that only = ie 
psychologist. For instance, one looks in vain for : from natural science findings can man establish - Pe 


; signed about 9 per cent of the space. This in- submitted to logical scrutiny; and no investiga- Sa : 
= sociological articles on the family, the oe general, binding laws, and that these laws are ba 


play group, and other social institutions and 5 valid for all human beings “because nature a 
phenomena, while “sexual perversion,” “homo- knows neither national nor cultural boundaries.” 
sexuality,” “ psychoanalysis and criminelogy,” ’ From this it follows that natural laws are 
7 and “frustration and aggression” are treated in free. Thus the natural scientist establishes laws 
articles of from 4 to 10 pages in length. The é based upon rigidly controlled methodolgy suited 
whole topic of “social disorganization — and to the investigation of natural phenomena; the — 
= ” soci scientist can only show principles of 
and “forensic ballistics” “receive a total of 14 human action based upon adequate causation. 
‘The book is not without merit as a sym- “truth” achieved by the socio-cultural sciences 
posium, even though it falls far short of being * is always based upon subjective experience: a) We 
an encyclopedia. the belief in tne value of scientific truth as a 
goods, 


Un wiversity 

Max Weber. on the Methodology of the Social jectivity that “truth” found in 

——- ‘Translated and Edited by Epwarp + the historical individual will be nothing but — 

Suits and Henry A. Fincu. Glencoe, * subjective data. To be objective, then, implies 
The Free Press, 1949. xvii, 188 pp. $3. 50. * that one must be able to admit that that which — 


a . three essays in this scholarly translation 4 valid for subjective experience may becom 
of an extremely difficult German text need the true or valid for others, only provided one is 
support of Weber’s other writings. The reasons able to develop a method by which others 
for this are many, but it is to at the same 
that although Max Weber was primarily a po iti- Weber argued fiercely with proponents of a 
cal economist he was caught in the prevailing single system of cultural science; for him no + 
~ struggle of his time over philosophical method. g such system could demonstrate the development _ 
‘Space does not permit a discussion of those of all cultures. Hence his demand that any 
2g trends in German cultural sciences which — scientist who employs a method adequate for his _ 
were issues in the controversies between repre- own research must refrain from claiming that | 
of the Geisteswissenschaften (wile method absolute for all scientific 
helm ‘Dilthey), Kulturwissenschaften (Windel stressed the point that methodology was not 
band-Rickert), and the natural sciences. Thi interested in the “growth” of scientific knowl- 
struggle over method was in reality a bitter con- edge, but only in the general categories and the 
flict over status and hierarchy. The social formal structure of those techniques and 
philosophers feared a total mechanization and cepts which science uses to acquire valid data. 
materialization of man; above all, they Spered No methodology, according to Weber, can set 
that the natural sciences might displace German the goal of cognition for science; nor can any a : 
its 's ruling — 4 new methods and forms 
eit 
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of thought not derived ome science » toatl i eatment of human behavior in terms of its 
In the end, Weber emphasized that ‘This expectation will 
4 scientific interest aroused by a factum is always not be realized. Zipf ignores the work of — 
identical with the question of whether or not 3 _ sociologists in this field during the last quarter 
it is relevant to value. Without the objective of a century; only occasionally is the subject jnstanc 
3 principle of relevance to value and the concept mentioned; and the sub-title is grossly mislead- Thus : 
cal understanding and interpretation of socio- If the reader is with formal logic, uncove 
cultural events is impossible. Consequently, mathematics, and statistics, however, and if he © ficatio 
Wertbeziehung (relevance to value) is merely ‘ has the fortitude and patience to thread his way _ wri 
a logical interpretation of that specific scientific : through pages of turgid and often irrelevant — 
interest which determines the selection of prob- < argument, he can judge Zipf’s grandiose claim 
~ Iems for research. The unit of the value- : to the discovery of a unifying principle under- 
relevant, of the qualitative multiplicity of the _ lying all living existences, individual and social. 
“unique” parts of social reality, is the historical i _ Zipf’s argument is built upon a series of five : 
_ individual. For if it is the individual who gives hypothetical assumptions, each of which stems 
value to material, then it seemed only logical : logically from the preceding one, resting ulti- — 
for Weber to focus his interest upon the overt mately on the postulate that all events in time- - others 
_ action of man. Thus by limiting his observations space are governed by the same laws of nature. ‘that, 
intentional actions, Weber assumed that he The formulation of a series of hypothetical 
found the basis for his methodology. postulates as a guide to explanation of events therei 
— One may state that Weber’s influence on in time-space is one kind of activity; the empiri- ; in thi 
_ German social sciences, although of short dura- cal demonstration of their validity is another. rabbit 
a = has been a clarifying excitation. His stress In the development of science one necessarily 
y,)* value-free research must be understood his- complements the other. But before hypotheses — 
———, he opposed men like Treitschke , can be elevated to the status of theories, they — 
_ Ranke, Knies, and all professors who, in his must be objectively verified. Thus the crucial — 


tion of their private opinidéns, their “bouquets Has he demonstrated the validity of the Prin- f 
a of cultural ideals,” and their \W eltanschauung. ciple of Least Effort? An answer to this ques- — 
For “students of methodology and social tion demands consideration the “tool” he 
cy theory, these scholarly translations : are a cae | has used, the way in which he uses it, and its — 
ble addition to the translations and interpreta- implications. 
tions of Weber’s works by Talcott Parsons, and =  Zipf postulates that all “ ‘living p process,” 
Gerth andC.W. Mills Sir: it ither individual or collective, is subject to op- 
Seay NAHRENDORF posite forces of Diversification and Unification. 
Drake "Thus the study of the action and reaction of 
tithe two forces in a time-space field is one of 
Human Behavior and “the Principle of Least dynamics. These two forces operate, the author 
Effort: An Introduction to Human Ecology. assumes, in a rectilinear plane. Postulate 
a By Grorce Krincstey Zier. Cambridge, the ““Singleness of the Superlative”—tells us 
_ _Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1949. 573 7 that in a problem of dynamics there can be 
F This is a singularly challenging book for all 4 tion upon discovery of a single principle which 
_ social scientists because of its serious “scientific” _ will explain the effects on events of the Force 
attempt to establish the validity of one cosmic ‘a Unification versus the Force of Diversifica- _ 
= principle governing all action in the “life proc- r tion. The fruit of this search is the Principle 
ess” of individuals, groups, societies, and cul- of Least Effort, which is defined to mean that 
isi - tures. Its subject matter cuts across anthropol- 3 “each individual will adopt a course of action 
Z ogy, demography, economics, geography, history, 4 that will involve the expenditure of the prob- g 
linguistics, political science, psychology, seman- ably least average of his work.” (By definition, 
i i 4 “least effort.” p.543) 
Zipf argues that the Force of Unification acts : 
~ evaluation. should properly be undertaken nt tor a__ in the direction of decreasing all possible events a 4 
panel of ro yern From its title ee may in time-space to one, and that the Force of 


a opinion, used university chairs for the — i in Zipf’s work turns on the question: 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


possible in time- “while decreasing of some with the 
their frequency toward one. This being the case, use of each subsidiary technique. It does not 
he believes that number and frequency will - present, however, a clean, operational descrip- ‘ 
be parameters of events in time-space of any _ tion of how to use these techniques without in- 
instance of “life process” selected for study. volving: the imponderables of 
Thus study of the “life process” reduces itself ment. 
to analysis of rank- icaquency distributions which oe It is relevant to compare the E. P. method of of 
uncover the balance between the forces of Uni- _ stratification here presented with that described — 
fication and Diversification—the Principle Hollingshead in Elmtown’s Youth. (It ap- 
Least Effort. Do the empirical data presented — ‘pears that the data in both books are derived — 
_ Support his argument? In a few cases, they from the same community, and that the present 
do; in most cases they do not. authors have made extensive use of Hollings- 
During the last twenty years Zipt has made head's interview material.) There are 
strenuous attempts to convince his colleagues — similarities between Hollingshead’s ranking tech- ine 
in linguistics of the reality of the rabbits he niques and those of Warner and his colleagues. _ 
pulls from_ his hat. Some among them bee Hollingshead has pushed further toward a clear, “s 
- accepted his prestidigitations at face value, but step-by-step account of one of the procedures; 
- others have looked more closely and perceived the Warner group is more comprehensive, but — 
that, like the best magicians, he brings less precise. 
from the hat only what he himself has ‘placed — _ Perhaps the major contribution of the present 
“therein before beginning his act. The argument book is the Index of Status Characteristics 
in this book is the sleekest and plumpest stage (LS. C.). In its revised form, the I. S.C. is” ase, 
rabbit yet produced, and the effort quite = an index consisting of the sum of weighted sub- a (a 
viously was enormous. Could it be that in try- indices of occupation, house-type, dwelling area, ™ . 
- ing so hard he does violence toh his own mca and source of income. The authors find that . ’ 
principle? a considerable improvement “over 
August B. class stratification through simple occupation: 
Yale | University — ‘na ranking; ‘that it correlates at .972 with dd 
‘Social Class i wad America: A Manual of Procedur a in a small, mid-Western community. As the 
for the Measurement of Social Status. by W. writers warn, it appears likely that the sub- 2 
Lioyp WARNER, MEEKER, and indices on which the I. S. C. is based will have 
KENNETH EELLs. Chicago: Science Research — to be re-validated for each new community in 


F Associates, 1949. xiv, 274 PP. has a which it is used if a high degree of accuracy a: 


This book ey addition to the techniques of os desired. Re-validation is no simple matter, for it 
research in stratification. It is not a study of BY involves specialised methods and skilled judg- 
the nature or functioning of social class. Be- a ments, This probably will limit the immediate, 

- ginning with a popular summary of some studies _ valid use of the I. S. C. by school principals, 

= © of class structure, the book moves to a descrip- g businessmen, personnel managers, and others to 
_ tion of two related methods for rating the class whom the book commends it. wean A pec mae oll 

_ position of individuals in the United States and ; a The scoring of the I. S. C., once established, 

_ for stratifying a community according to its i is adequately covered. The uses to which E. P. 
_ class structure. The description of these cnc _ and I. S. C. may be put in social science and — 
isthe heart of the book, public affairs, and the problems of stratifying 
The first method stratifies aa pee and is a community, of sampling to get potential E. P. | 
gives individual class ratings through “Evaluated _ rating judges, and of establishing — the basic 
_ oa ” (E. P.). The method is based on indices on which the I. S. C. "depends are 


the knowledge that an individual’ s prestige posi- BY handled in | a less satisfactory way. bays ss 


on limits his participation 1 in som some areas of the ne? It seems proper to remark here | that this is 
community and permits or coerces his | partici- — another recent book supporting the argument for 
_ pation i in other areas. It represents a composite a well-edited, social science monograph series — 
5 of six techniques. These, in turn, are procedures which would make available to the — a 
for using interview and group smiciok data longer contributions at a reasonable cost. _ 3 
of 
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Length of Life: A Study of ‘the he Life Table been omitted in present 


(Revised Edition). By Louis I. considerable space for expansion of the biblio- 
Aurrep J. Lorxa and MORTIMER SPIEGEL- graphic material in “Notes on Further Read- 


MAN. N New York: Ron ald (May this indicate greater maturity among 
pany, 1949. XXxv, 379 pp. $7.00. "students sociology, or their instructors?) 


This thorough revision of the “Those who appreciate an evocative and high 
author’s unique and invaluable book of 1936 sel approach to the subject, and lucid exposi- 


has freshness, vigor, and polished maturity Gen, wil 
th o sel ilar re-appraisal 
at is too seldom found in similar re-appraisals. Study of Society 


_ Dublin and Lotka’s basic view of the life table — j 
asa “human document” is maintained, thus (Second Edition). By Younc. New 
_ York: American Book Company, 1949. viii, 


> insuring the same judicious balance between its 638 pp. $ 


technical treatment and a comprehensive discus- ite: 


sion of the biological and social circumstances Thinner by virtue of bi-columnar pages and 
which determine the course and duration of ; smaller type, the new edition of this standard — 
a human longevity. Covering the same ground as % text is actually a larger monument to the 
the earlier volume, the new edition draws upon — author’s voracious eclecticism than was the fat 
the much wider body of evidence which r2cent z blue volume of 1942. Although Young believes 
_ improvements in vital statistics have made— a that ciology has not yet produced a cohesive 
available. Two new chapters—“Biological Fac- 4 core of theory, he orients his work around vhat 


wy tors Influencing Longevity and Mortality,” and — he regards as the three basic variables of the 


_ “Forecasts of Mortality and Longevity”— he © science, ie. society, culture, and personality. 
been added; and 32 charts and 94 tables (most _ He again uses an impressive array of familiar — 
ee of them | new) carry the record of improvement ot concepts—opposition, accommodation, socializa- 
in health and longevity well into the 1940’s. The © _tion, isolation, cultural lag; and adds other newer | 
great majority of bibliographic references post- ones which are more or less theoretical in nature. 
& the earlier edition; and an appendix lists _ Nevertheless the book remains a compendium 
what | ‘is probably the most complete series of Of rather disparate materials, comprehensive _ 
life table summaries ‘ever published _ beyond cavil but somewhat bewilderingly im- 


United States and foreign countries. partial. While the succes of the earlier edition 
augurs well for this, one still may wonder how 
— Society: An Introductory Analysis (Revised a text of this kind affects beginning | students. 
Edition). By R. M. Maclver and CHARLES For advanced students teachers, however, 
H. Pace. New York: : Rineheart and Com this will ‘undoubtedly prove a convenient refer- 
pany, Inc., 1949. xvii, 697 pp. $500.0 ence. It leaves few fields unexplored, provides 
in orientation and or- competent summaries of many, and is 
ganization from Maclver’s earlier text, Society: ously provided with bibliographical not notes. 
is enriched by the addition f recent theoretical _ T. V. A. and the Grass Roots: A Study in 1 the 
and factual materials. New sections on Culture © = Sociology of Formal Organization. By PHILIP 
nit and Personality, the Statistical Study of At Sexzntcx. Berkeley and Los Angeles: The 
- titudes, Regionalism, Class in the United States, ae ‘University of California Press, 1949. ix, 274 
Ethnic and Racial Groups, and Mass Com- pp. $3. 
munications have been skillfully incorporated As the title ir indicates, this is concerned with 
 - the old framework. Page’s contributions the relationships between government control 2 
a are so effectively blended as to produce aseam- and democracy, a concept which - here m means 
less fabric of exposition. ‘Book I. (6 cha pters) recognition of the rights of local groups to % 
ae basic sociological concepts and the _ participate in enterprises such as those of the 
Be nature of society and environment; Book II (15 Tennessee Valley Authority. The book = 
chapters) deals with “The Social Structure”; cends mere descriptive analysis of a specific 
and Book III (8 chapters) considers “Social development, however, and undertakes to con- 
_ Change.” The section devoted to “Questions and = tribute to theories of social organization. In so 
_ Exercises” at the end of the cartier text text it draws upon theoretical il and 
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tools of the science. If this results: literature on 1 stratification in American so- 
in obscurity rather than enlightenment, it is- ciety based on data collected in a New Eng- 
nevertheless a worthwhile effort. Among other land industrial city of 15,000 population. 
things, | it demonstrates that sociology has more _ research focused on three problems: (1) 
offer than the sometimes confusing: transla- class stricture” of Brasstown; (2) Brasstown 


tion of old knowledge into new jargon, a re- children’s awareness of this , class structure; and _ 
— sult which all too often mars the work in (3) ‘ ‘what symbols they are conscious of when 
id high "industrial sociology and other fields. Due con- they are conscious of class.” Children in the Ne: 


exposi- _ sideration is given to both formal and informal first, fourth, sixth, and eighth grades were a 
- liking. k organizational structures, , to the functional - studied, and the methodological procedures are 
pects of activity, and to the “unanticipated con- 


sequences” which ensue from documents the growing 
endeavors. increasing awareness of social class symbols 

9. viii, throughout the elementary school years. A typi- 

ies Regional Research. Co- -operation: A Statement a eighth grader has become so indoctrinated — 


es and a of Regend Research Procedures as De- with the symbols and patterns of. class behavior 
andard ’ a veloped by the Regional Land Tenure Re- that he is not conscious of class, but it is so 
the Search “Project. By Haroip _HorrsomMer. internalized as to be a part of his basic per- 
he fat ¥ Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- sonality. This is a sound study; it adds not only a" 


elieves Press, 1949. ix, 136 pp. $2. 50. to our knowledge of class but to understanding 


hesive ( In a time when the individual researcher a of how class symbols develop | n the individual F 
what looks upon anything which purports to be co- his early years. ye 

of the operative research with something akinto hopee = 

nality, — ful awe, this book is likely to find a mixe in a Democratic Society: Anni- 
miliar reception. To those seeking results of research, versary P, apers of the Community Service 
jaliza- or even proof that, cooperative research can con- Society of New York. New York: Columbia 
newer “tribute to the general body of social science Univesity Pre Press, | viii, 287 pp. $3. 75- 
ature. theory, it will be disappointing. This disappoint- Papers originally ‘prepared “for delivery be- 


idium_ moreover, will be the more acute be- fore a mixed public audience do not frequently 
nsive 3 ga work designed to produce “by- products” — read well when they appear later in book form. m 


y im- of wider — theoretical relevance was explicitly So it is with these addresses, given on the 
lition from the objectives of this project. occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
how > ; On the other hand, anyone interested in planning — the Community Service Society of New York. gL. 
lents. a project which will draw its personnel from Some of them have a high level of generality; a 
ever, — a several institutions (although not cross-cutting others represent brief accounts of current re-_ 
efer-— a wide range of scientific disciplines) will doubt- — searches better reported elsewhere; all authors 


ess find it useful. The region in question con-— undoubtedly better represented in 


q 

vides 
q sists of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, other written works. Nevertheless, because the os: 
m 


ener- 


and Mississippi—or, more specifically, certain papers cover such a wide range of topics, any os 
farming areas in these states. The ‘research reader will find at least several of them in- ie 
aimed to present solutions for specific prob- structive. This reviewer liked especially the — 
lems of land tenure. ‘The cooperation—here papers on adolescence by Jones and Ackerman, 

eaning integrated rather than coordinated and Dollard’s negative answer to the 
work—was among personnel drawn from sev- “Do We Have a ‘Science of Child Rearing?” 


a state and Federal bureaus concerned with 
¥ Protestant “Churches and Industria al 


agriculture ; and from five state university de- 4 
partments of rural sociology. Problems of F. New 
sampling, setting up interview schedules, proc- a. rothers, 1949. X, 297 PP. 3-5 aid ee 


_ essing data, and reconciling diverse interests are _ Widely acclaimed by students —— 
discussed in detail. on church history, this study of the opinions of 
: _ Children o of Brasstown. By CELIA Burns STEND- x estant groups toward the problems of the i vies 
LER. Urbana, Ill.: The Bureau of the College dustrial laboring classes, and especially the = 
of Education, University of Illinois, 1949. nascent labor movement, may be regarded as 


m nal but solid contrib 
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are debatable and 949. ii, 204 pp. $2. a 
me - a sometimes dubious. Much of the reason for this = Here is a general, rather prosaic, but sug- 
stricture lies in the inadequate treatment of gestive portrayal of typical problems involved 
he theological positions and trends during | the jin the personal adjustments of older people in 
at) contemporary American society. It is based on 
i basic conclusions, however, may be data gathered from approximately three thou- 
taken as valid: (1) the association of social sand individuals who responded to question- 
_ Protest with anti-clericalism and radical theology : naires on their personal activities and attitudes. 
Pe inhibited the rise of the social gospel; ( 2) A conceptualized scheme of cultural patterns to 
y~ groups whose theology tended to emphasize the é which individuals adjust is outlined in some 4 
a church as a means toward grace were more re- — detail; many brief case- record sketches: are in- 
—ceptive to the social gospel than were those - cluded; and two inventories, on activities and 
_ which stressed individual conversion | experience; attitudes of aging persons, are described and 
and (3) acceptance of the social ‘gospel was — strongly recommended as research tools in this 
Primarily conditioned by bloody ‘social crises field. The book will be of primary interest to q 
such as the Haymarket riots, the Pullman strike, those who plan similar 
_ of some of their hitherto unquestioned social Mass Communications: A Book of Readings q 
ae porns and values. These conclusions should — _ Selected and Edited for the Institute of Com- ; 
to modify that hoary commonplace ‘munications Research in the University 
= the direction of American Protestant social Illinois. Edited by Wrsur ScHRaMM. 
thought has derived solely from the over- repre. TL: The of q 
sentation 
churches. 


to examples of rigorous 
By Atexanper H. LetcHton and DoroTHEa analysis and classified under such headings 


OC. LEIGHTON with the assistance of CATH- Development, Control and Support, Audiences 


ERINE OPLER. Cambridge, Mass.: P eabody and Effects. Prefaces to each section indicate 


and content and offer suggestions for further 
i Ethnology (Papers of the Peabody fuseum reading. Most of the articles are written by well- 
Archaeology Ethnology, known figures in the field; and all of them have 
Rast 7 XL, No. 1) 1949. xiv, 177 pp. $2.50. ol appeared previously in generally accessible pub- 
ee This psychobiological personality study of @  jications, about one third, in fact, in other 

Navaho Indian is the first report of the Ramah recent symposia. Considerations of ‘purpose, 


Project. It contains the autobiography of and principle of selection apart, 


Ramah native as dictated through an interpreter wonders what audience the editor intends to 


and further annotated with considerable addi- reach with this collection. The book will be old _ 


tional information from other Navahos, profes- — hat to advanced students. If beginners or “in- 

J aa sional field workers, and local white residents, ~ terested persons” constitute the intended audi- $ 
On the whole it makes rather dull and repeti- = ence, wouldn’t a well-integrated volume be pre- q 
tious reading, but it does provide some excel- g ferable to such a variety of data, opinion, and 

_ lent insights into the practical problems of mak- : _ interpretation as is found in this collection? — 
ing extensive case-history _ studies. It ‘also An appendix of facts and figures presents 


2 demonstrates, in much detail, some very i. is probably the most irrelevant set of ‘ee 


ful techniques both in field work and in the 
_ handling or processing of raw data. In fact the — “our 
document's utility as a model work manual 
tends of a life “Urban Geography: A Study of Site, 
story. x Pattern and Classification in Villages, — 
and Cities. By GRIFFITH TAYLOR. New York: 
= in Age. By RUTH E. P. & Co., Inc., 1949. 439 4 
_ SHONLE CAVAN, ERNE st W. at 
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“hy 
ts this volume the prolific British Borrie. The J Austrainsion 


geography and related subjects has turned his 
_ attention primarily to questions of the site and ve 
aaa of the city. He concerns himself 
largely with problems of environmental con-— 
trol, of functional patterns, and of distribution the Australian population set against 
in general, rather than with sociological or better known framework of international . | 
of city life. As an avowed graphic trends. Major emphasis is placed 
Australia’s chief “internal” problem of its 4 
‘tention to “the dominant feature of the en- (white) population: the familiar Western one 
_ vironment” as the key to the city. His classifica- _Jevels of reproduction insufficient to — 
_ tion of cities is by site: towns in plains, river — population decline. ““Byen the maintenance of a 
_ towns, seaports and lake ports, mountain towns, fertility at replacement level, and the influence 
“mining towns, religious centers and resort towns. rr [acceptable] immigrants at the rate of 
‘The material used is world wide and generally — _ 40,000 a year, will not provide Australia oa a 
includes places which ‘the author than half of the twenty million which 
visited. There are 300 . plans a nd diagrams. The national leaders now appear to have accepted as _ 
treatment is not very systematic, and commensurate with security” 
theoretical aspects are meager. The impression ©. 231). The “external” problems—relative ex- 
illustration to illus ration. migrants, the rising clamor of earth- 
hungry Asiatics for a share of ‘ ‘empty spaces” — 


fi 
The Concept of Colonization. By HERBERT discussed more briefly. (Readers are re 


q FRANKEL. Oxford: Clarendon ~ Press, 1949. 9- ferred to Forsyth’s excellent The Myth of Open 


- 


Colonial development acts in Britain, Borrie rightly calls for re- -thinking of current 
“bold new program” in the U.S., and problems ideas” on Australian population in terms of 
a venture capital and trusteeship around the demographic changes in East and West, and 
world represent areas of action and theory x _ Tecommends an internal policy based essentially 4 


where sociologists and economists can, and in- on that of Sweden. External policy must adapt 
deed must, meet on terms of ‘mutual interes to the maintenance of quality at rreiteeecal 


and effective cooperation. Such a thought is sistance to peoples in areas of heavy growth 


implied, if not expressly stated, in this inaugura checking their potentials, and 


lecture by the Professor of Colonial Economic mentation of the concept of moving resources — 
_ Affairs in Oxford; for the scope of his fresh to rather than ‘the reverse 
re-appraisal and dynamic view can scarcely ~q 

‘contained by economics alone. Professor Frankel 


the need for more intensive compara-_ 
ive analysis of factors influencing the success- York: "McGraw “Hill Book Company, 


ful (and unsuccessful) integration of metro 1949. vill, 723 pp. $6.00. 
politan societies within the larger economies t 


which they give birth. Previous concepts of hundred years broadly and soundly 


colonization, he believes, have not dealt ade-— viewed as “an integral and inseparable part of 
quately with the economic roots of the matter. — world history,” during which she was influenced, - 

or him colonization is “the process by which © or at least touched, by the major currents . 
such new [economic and social] structures are thought and fashion, as well as by political a 
evolved. It implies the withdrawal of individuals  €Conomic developments. Its special contribution 
from established structural patterns to found is the inclusion of chapters, replete with os 


a new colony of endeavour within, and in rela- drawn largely from Japanese sources, to docu- — 


tion to, the changing natural or human sur- ment the cultural impact of the West on 
round. ” This is a working hypothesis ‘which Japan. Despite the --zealous efforts of many — 


should prove valuable in no no less in Japan to adopt the prevailing doc- 
trines and fashions abroad, it is clear that 


than economic research. 

Population Trends and Policies: A Study in hospitable reception than did the spiritual — 4 
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and economic engineering (chap. 7): on Japan’s 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


; ‘The “development of modern Japan has been quelques incidences psychologique, sociales et 
narrated here with a wealth of detail and at- _ morales dans |’évolution contemporaine des 


tention to the role of individuals; it should = -industriels”— (pp. 528-577). Part II, 


find a Aare not only as a text, for which it — “Analyses, ” concludes the arduous task of re- 
also as a work of reference. viewing ‘Sociologica al literature of ‘the 1940-48 
A full index ( 27 pages) and an extensive bibliog- period, though the majority of the nearly 300 


~~ of Japanese works (23 pages), following works treated center on the years 1946 and 


a brief bibliography of Western sources, en- 1947. Reviews in this volume are grouped rae 


chances its usefulness for the student in his tee the following main headings: “Sociologie morale _ 
‘serious approach to medern Japan. et juridique,” “Sociologie économique,” “Tech- 


Economy in War and Reconstruction. analytical table of contents and indexes by 


= By Jerome B. _Conen. Minneapolis: author and subject cover the material of both 


versity of Minnesota Press, 1949. xix, volumes. Now that L’Année has caught ‘up, so 

_ At every step this first major post war study no further interruption in its ae 
of Japan’s economy in war and defeat (1937- ance. ili el 


1949) makes clear the violence of the economic a; Ste: Rigas. 


mobilization, change, and collapse on — el the United 
society. Buttressed by detailed documentation, Success, MY: Public. 
_ first-hand post war investigation, and as reliable __ yi 


1 and complete statistical materials (82 tables and 4 
17 charts) as are available, the has pro- Universtiy Fuses, 7949. 3 xix, 1126 
nt descriptions and analyses of the effect of For all who information on 1 the prob- 
manpower mobilization (chap. 5), shortages of | > lems s and recent activities of the United Nations — . 
civilian goods (chap. 6), and post war political — and each of its special agencies, here is God’s — 
Plenty. Covering the period from July 1947 
these data ‘wil serve those who are primarily official yearbook describes in concise 
interested in such problems as social change, os copiously annotated detail the work of each of 


social control, and the social consequences of _ the six principal organs and of the ten — 
lished (and three yet to be established) spe- 


cialized agencies. This volume improves on its 


L'Année Sociologique (Troisi¢me Série: 1940- predecessor by containing full references to the 


19485 Tome second). Paris: Presses Uni- original documents; it includes many 
taires de France, 1949. pp. 497-927. . 800 organization charts, maps, a 40-page eed! 
fr. bibliography, a “who’s who” of UN personnel, 

_ The first volume in this new series was noted and pertinent y Totten annexes. It is hard 4 
in the "preceding issue of this journal. Part I to conceive of a more comprehensive annual of 
of this second volume contains two original world affairs” than this authoritative publica- 

articles: “Art et sociologie” by Pierre Fran- _ tion. The compilers (who 1 remain . anonymous) 
discussion; and a more systematic and — which they have a an enormous edi r: 


formation of the United Nations (Columbia — a 


castel (pp. 491-527), an erudite but diffuse _ deserve high praise for the meticulous skill with a 


— 
— 
| 
| 
— 
| 


of re- of a publication below not preclude its subsequent review) 
ly 300 , W. D. U. Peters, and — Century of in the the United 
6 and 4 ‘e G. TRAPNELL. Land Holding and Land Usage States. Norman, Oklahoma: University of —- 
under among the Plateau Tonga of Mazabuka District: homa Press, 1949. xvi, 283 pp. $4. 00. wer. 
morale Reconnaissance Survey, 1945. "Livingstone, Davie, Maurice R. Negroes in American ‘Society. 
‘Tech- "Northern Rhodesia : P.hodes-Livingstone New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 
” ” The — Institute [The Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 14] 1949. ix, 542 pp. $6.00 (Text edition, $4.50). ,. a 


Oxford University Press, distri»utors), 1948. vii, Davis, Krncstzy. Human Society. New York: The 4 
both 192 pp. 8s 6d. Macmillan Company, 1049. xiv, 655 pp. $4.25. 
AvtscHur, Frank. Toward Building a Better ‘Dearinc, CHar.es L. and WirFRED OW EN. National 
America. Washington: Nat ional Planning Associa- § Transportation Policy. Washington, D.C.: The — ‘ 
tion (Planning Pamphlets Nc No. 69), 1949. iv, 19 Institution, 1949. viii, 459 PP. $4.00. 
pp. No price indicated. = Dickinson, Rosert Latou, and LurA BEAM. 
ANDERSON, W. A. A Study of Values Rural ‘Thousand Marriages: A . 
Living: The Opinions of Youth and Adults (Part Ue Adjustment (Second Printing). Baltimore: The 
Tl, _ Memoir 286). Ithaca, N.Y.: : Cornell Uni- “a Williams & Wilkins Conmpany, 1949. xxv, 482 pp. 
109 pp. No price indicated. 
L’Année Sociologique (Trosi¢me Série: 1940- “Single Woman: A Medical Study in Sex Educa- 
‘Tome Second). Paris: Presses Universitaires de ig tion (Second Printing). Baltimore: The Williams a 
France, 1049. PP. 491-923. 800 fr. <r Wilkins Company, 1949. xix, 469 pp. $4.00. 
BARONTE, GERVEE. Twilight in India. New York Drmock, Heptey S. and HARLEIGH B. TRECKER. The 
__ Philosophical Library, 1049. xix, 382 pp. $3.75. Supervision of Group Work and Recreation. New 
Barrincer, PAvt B. The Natural Bent: The York: Association Press, 1949. xv, 280 pp. $4. = 
Memoirs of Dr. Paul B. Barringer. Chapel ‘Hill y 4 Dusux, Louis I., Atrrep J. Lorka and MortIMER 
ta of North Carolina Press. 1949. viii, 280 — oy Length of Life: A Study of the Life 7 a 


pp. ‘$3. Table (Revised Edition). New York: The Ronald 


BECKER, Progress and Power (Second Print- Press, 1949. xxv, 379 pp. $7.00. 
ing). New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1940. Notes on Labor Problems 
xii, 116 pp. $2.50 (Text edition, $1.85). Nationalist China. York: of 
Berroccr, Peter A. The Human Venture in Sex, Pacific Relations, 1949. vi, 159 PP. 
and Marriage. New York: Association 
Press, 1940. We Pay for Health Care? New York: 
Borrie, W. dD. Population Trends and Policies: Affairs Committee, Inc. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
in Australian and World Demography. _ No. 152), 1949. 32 pp. 20 cents. 
Sydney, Australia : The Australasian Publishing Artuur E. The Field of Social Work (Re- 
Company, 1948. xX, 263 pp. 2158. vised Edition). New York: Henry Holt and 
Instrruto pE Economia]. Pesquisa Sébre Company, 1049. xiv, 877 pp. $3.75. 
q | Padréo de Vida do Comerciério no Distrito ORGANIZATION oF 
Federal: Bases Metodologicas Coleta de Dados = Nations]. ‘Training Rural Leaders: 
Se 


ie dos Resultados. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: y hantan Bailie School, Kansu Province, China. 

Instituto de Economia, 1949. 239 pp. No price Washington, D.C.: Food and Agriculture Organi- 

indicated. zation of the United Nations, 1949. 136 pp. 

_ Crty]. Children Absent from School: A Report - Fox, ANNETTE BAKER. Freedom and Welfare 

and a Program. New York: Citizens’ Committee _ Caribbean: A Colonial Dilemma. New York: a 

on Children of New York City, Inc., 1949. 16 Harcourt, Brace and and Company, 1949. x, 272 pp. ee 


Coxtrer, Joun, Jr. and The S. Hersert. The Concept of Colonisa- “3 
Valley. Chicago : University of of Chicago tion. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1049. 24 pp. 2s. 
_ Press, 1949. 199 pp. $6.00. Gorpon, Avsert I. Jews in Transition. Minneapolis: 
Cour, WALTER. . Emergent University of Minnesota Press, 1949. xvii, 331 pp. 
A Inc., 1949. xv, 43%, xii PP. Louts. Social Roots ts of the Arts. New York: 
International Publishers, 1949. $2. 50. 
-PIERRE. 
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: Collection Des Etudes Politique & de ‘Karl Mannheim et de ‘Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
ney Bruxelles: Editions Marie-Julienne 1948. Louvain: Institut de Recherches Economiques et — 
HERREMANS, Mavurice-Prerre. Personnes Déplacées : Mean, Marcaret. Male and Female: A Study of the 
 (Rapatries, Disparu, Refugies). Bruxelles : Edi- br Sexes ina Changing World. New Yorker: William 4 
tions Marie-Julienne, -1948. 317 pp. 100 fr. Belg. _ _ Morrow & Co., 1949. xii, 477 pp. $5.00. = q 
P., Eomunp P. and Norman C. and Harotp W. SAuNvERs 

Irvine A. SPAULDING. Bristow Rogers: American — (Editors). The Polls and Public “Opinion: Iowa 
Negro (A -Psychoanalytical Case History). New Conference and Opnion Research Sponsored 
York: Hermitage House, Inc., 1949. 184 pp. the State University of Iowa, City. New 


York: Henry Holt Co., 1949. x, 355 pp. $2.50. 
Hotanp, L. M. The Divect ta Georgia. Frances E. Courtship and Marriage: 4 
Urbana, Ill.: The University of Illinois Press Study in Social Relationships. New York: William 
met) * Illinois ‘Studies i in the Social Sciences, Vol. XXX, Sloane Associates, Inc. » 1949. X, 360 ‘Pp. Tet 
No. 4), 1949. 125 pp. No price indicated. edition, $2.85. 
Irvine and B. J. Wwicx. The U. A.W. and Merton, Rosert K. Social Theory and Social 
_ Walter Reuther. New York: Random House, Structure:Toward the Codification of Theory 
X, 309 pp. $3.00. Research. Glencoe, IIL; The Free Press, 1949. 
CatrrorniA]. Collective Bargaining and Ar- Mires, Artuur P. An Introduction t to Public Wel- 
, aa (A Conference Conducted in San Fran- bs fare. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. 
cisco and Los Angeles, March 3-5, 1949). PP. $4.00. 
‘Berkeley, Cal.: Institute of Industrial Relations FREDERICK, ad ‘The Pre lection 
% and University Extension 1949. 38 PP. No price a Polls of 1948: Report to the Committee on 
indicated. Anaylsis of Pre-election Polls and Forecasts. 
[IsRAEL, CENTRAL BuREAU OF Sratistics}. Statistical York: Social Science Research Council (Bulletin 
Bulletin of Israel, Vol. I, No. 2, August, 1049. 60), 1949. XX, 306 pp. $3.00 (papef $2.50). 
Jerusalem: ‘The _ Government Printer MUKERJEE, RapDHAKAMAL. The Social Structure 
1, 162-1 PP ‘and Hebrew Appendix. Values. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
Munson, Henry Lee. European Beliefs 
United States. New York: Common Council 
Committee, Inc., (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. American Unity, 1940. 134 Pp. $2.00. 
153) 1049. 32 pp. 20 cents. [NATIonAL RECREATION AssOocIATION] Community 
‘Knox, Joun Batrancer. The People of Tennessee: Sort and Athletics: Organization—A dministra- 


Ivy, A. C. and Irwin Ross. Religion and | Race: 
— to College? New York: Public Affairs 


Study of Population Trends. Knoxville, Tenn.: tion—Program. New York: A. S. ‘Barnes and 


2 University of Tennessee Press, 1949. xvi, 191 pp. Company, 1949. ix, 500 pp. $4.00. a ane 
ag 2 B Parmer, Grapys L. and Ann RATNER. Industrial 
Hans. The Twentieth Century: A Mid-way Occupational Trends in National Employ-— 

Account of the Western World. New York: The _ 1910- 1940, 1910- -1948. Philadelphia: In- 
Macmillan Company, 1949. ix, 242 pp. $2.00. dustrial Research Department. University of 
Lane, Homer. Talks to Parents and Teachers: a Pennsylvania (Research Report No. 11) 1949. 
re sight into the Problems of Childhood. New York: x, 26 pp. Appendix 68 pp. $1.00. eiacah Aan 
Hermitage Press, Inc., 1949. 217 pp. $2. eo te Max Scientific Autobiography and Other 4 
Lerawsxy, State Planning and (Translated by Frank Gaynor) New 4 
_ Development in the South. Washington: National — York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 192 pp. $3.75. 
Planning Association (NPA Committee of the [Poputation InvesTIGATION COMMITTEE AND THE ‘ 
South Report No. 4) 1949. xvi, 193 pp. $3.00. Councrt ror RESEARCH IN EpucaTIon 
McKetevey, Brake. Rochester: The Flower City, (Sponsors) The Trend of Scottish Intelligence: 
1855-1890. Cambridge, Mass. ; Harvard Univer- — A Comparison of the 1947 and 1932 Surveys 
sity Press, 1949, xvii, 407 pp. $5.00. of the Intelligence of Eleven-Year-Old Pupils. 

Carey and ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. London: University of London Press, Ltd. (Pub- 
In the Supreme Court of the United States: lication of the Scottish Council for venga in 
Brief of Alexander Meiklejohn, of Cultural | Education, XXX), 10949. xxviii, 151 pp. 7s. 6d. 

B —_ in Motion Pictures and Other Arts, and Pounp, Roscor. The Rise of the Service State and 
of Members of the Professions as Amici Curiae its Consequences. New Wilmington, Pa.: The 
Los Angeles: Parker & Company, Law Printers _ Economic and Business Foundation, 1949. 34 pp. 
Maover, Jacques J. Sociologie de le: Connaissance: Riwenour, Nina and ISABEL Jounson. Spe- 
iy ay Sa structure et ses rapports avec la philosophic — cial Problems of Children: Aged 2-5 Years — 
de la connaissance; Etude critique des systémes ai National 
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Health Foundation, Inc., and New York Com- {UNESCO} to 10 the United 

mittee on Mental Hygiene State Charities Aid 7 1949. Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific 

Association, 1949. 72 pp. No price indicated. ad Culturail — page — 


Russe, BertRanp. Authority ond the Individual. (Columbia University distributors) 1049. 
New York: Simon and ter, 1049. 79 pp. 1126 pp. $12.50. 

SARGENT, | Ss. STANSFELD and Marian W. Sure Building for Peace: The Story of 
(Editors). Culture and Personality: Proceedings of the First Four Years of the United Nations, 1945- 
an Interdisciplinary Conference held under the 1949. New Vork: United Nations (Columbia 
auspices of the Viking Fund, November 7 and _—s University Press, distributors), 1949. 36 pp. 25 
8, 1947. New York: Viking Fund, Inc, 1949. 

SCHRAMM, Wisur (Editor). Mass oe eae of the Census Manual of Tabular Presentation: © 

tions: A Book of Readings Selected and Edited An Outline of Theory and Practice in the Pre- : 

— for the Institute of Communications Research in sentation of Statistical Data in Tables for a 3 
the University of Illinois by the Director of the lication. By Bruce L. Jenxrson. Washington 

t Institute, Wilbur Schramm, 1949, Urbana: Uni- | ie S. Government Printing Office, 1949. xiii 

_-versity of Illinois Press, 1949. xi, 552 pp. $4.50. 265 pp. $1.50. 

Mary Kincssury. Here is God's (Untrep Staves, Pustic Hearn Service] The 

Plenty: Reflections on American Social Advance. fic Bee: Cook County Health Survey. New York: $s 
New York: Harper | & Brothers, 1949. 184 pp. r 

Sarre, Marian W. (Editor). Indiens of the Urban Uney, The High Cont’ of 
Northwest. York : Columbia University — _ Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1949. 310 pp. 

SToxes, Anson Puetps, et al. Negro Status | PusBLic Orrnion | LABORATORY ] Polling 
Race Relations in the United States, 1911-1946: «Religions Instruction — on Washington State 
‘The Thirty-Five Year Report of the Phelps- Campuses: Interviewing in October and Novem- 

_ Stokes Fund. New York: _Phelps-Stokes Fund, , ber, 1948. Seattle and Pullman: University of — 

«1949. 219 pp. $1.50 (gape, _ Washington and State College of Washington 
_ SzayKowski, Z. Anti-Semitism in the French Labor (Bulletin No. 5A) 1949. 14 pp. Gratis. Menyred 
_ Movement: From the Fourierist Movement until Wizson, Gertrupe and Grapys Social 
the Closing of the Dreyfus Case, 1845-1906. ne Group Work Practice: The Creative Use of the 
(English Summary). New York: Litho Social Process. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1948. iv, 156 pp. No price indicated. “ae Company, 1049. xii, 687 pp. $5.00. ia 
GrirritH. Urban Geography: A Study “Wrrney, Faep. Wartime Experiences of the National 
‘Site, Evolution, Pattern” and Classification in Labor Relations Board: 1945. Urbana: 
Villages, Towns and Cities. New York: University of Illinois Press (Illinois Studies 
,2 


- Dutton & Co., 1949. xv, 430 pp. $7.50. 


K. Deliberation of the Interna- 309 pp. $2.50. 


= tional Penal and Penitentiary Congresses: Ques- Yanaca, CuiTosHi. Japan ie Perry. ‘ae York: 
tions and _ Answers, 1872-19 35. Philadelphia: McGraw-Hill Book Inc., 


: Templ niversity Book Store, 1949. 198 pp. 


MANS, Evcens Ss. Held Without ‘Bail: | 
F, d Paut W. Facey. Aspects of the Police Lockups of the City of 
Sociology: An Introduction to Sociological Chicago, Chicago : John Howard 
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